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PREFACE 

THEviews expressed in thefollowingchapters were first publi^ed 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1906 in a short paper 
which gave a few pages each to Samos and Athens and a few 
sentences each to Lydia, Miletus, Ephesus, Argos, Corinth, and 
M^ara, The chapters on Argos, Corinth, and Rome are based on 
papers read to the Oxford Philological Society in 1913 and to the 
Bristol branch of the Classical Association in 1914. 

As regards the presentation of my material here, it has been my 
endeavour to make the argument intelligible to readers who are 
not classical scholars and archaeologists. The classics have ceased 
to be a water-tight compartment in the general scheme of study and 
research, and my subject forms a chapter in general economic history 
which might interest students of that subject who are not classical 
scholars. Oh the other hand classical studies have become so specialised 
and the literature in each department has multiplied so enormously 
that unless monographs Can be made more or less complete in them- 
selves and capable of being read without referring to a large number 
of large and inaccessible books, it will become impossible for 
classical scholars to follow the work that is being done even in their 
own subject beyond the limits of their own particular branch. 
For these reasons ancient authorities have been mainly given in 
literal English translations, and when, as happens in almost every 
chapter, information has to be sought from vases, coins, or inscrip- 
tions, I have tried to elucidate my point by means of explanatory 
descriptions and illustrations. 

The work has involved me in numerous obligations which I 
gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging. In 1907 I received 
grants from the Worts travelling bachelors' fund of Cambridge 
University and from Gonville and Caius College to visit Greece 
for the purpose of collecting archaeological evidence upon the 
history of the early tyranny. This purpose was partially diverted 
because shortly after reaching Greece I became associated with the 
late Dr R. M. Burrows in the excavation of the Greek cemetery 
at Rhitsona in Boeotia and in the study and publication of the 
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pottery found there. This pottery dates mainly from the age of the 
tyrants, and the results of my work at tt appear in several of the 
succeeding chapters. To Dr Burrows I owe also the encouragement 
that led me to start working on the early tyranny: my main idea 
on the subject first occurred to me when I was lecturing on Greek 
history as his assistant at University College^ Cardiff. 

I have also received much assistance at various times and in 
various ways from Professor G. A. T. Davies, another former 
colleague of mine at Cardiff, and from several of my Reading 
colleagues, particularly Professor W. G. de Burgh, Mr D. Atkinson, 
and my wife. Many other debts are recorded in the body of the 
book: but considering how many and various they have been, I can 
scarcely hope that none has been passed over without acknow- 
ledgement. 

But of ail my obligations the earliest and chiefest is to Sir William 
Ridgeway. It is to the unique quality of his teaching at Cambridge 
that I owe the stimulus that su^ested to me the explanation here 
offered of the origin of tyranny. 

P. N. URE. 

UNiVERSITr College, 
Reading. 

October 1920. 
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chapter I. Introduction 

Ao^crui' yap (Sv) a^v \iyto> hitamv oi Sia rhv irXoOrov ofioumr ^j^cii-. 

' ' Ajustot. Pa}. Til. 12836. 

^aiiKov rh ras iiiyurrat wvtfrit itvai rar dpj(Sir. ArISTOT. Pet. II. 127^0, 

The seventh and sixth centuries B.C. constitute from many points 
The seventh ^^ view one of the most momentous periods in the 
century B.C. whole of the world's history. No doubt the greatest 
IS t e age ^^^j achievements of the Greek race belong to the 

two centuries that followed. But practically all that is meant by the 
Greek spirit and the Greek genius had its birth in the earlier period. 
L .erature and art, philosophy and science are at this present day 
largely follbwing the lines that were then laid down for them, and 
this is equally the case with commerce. It was at the opening of 
(a) of the first "^'^ epoch that the Greeks or their half hellenized 
Icnown metal neighbours the Lydians brought about perhaps the 
coins, mast epoch-making revolution in the whole history 

of commerce by the invention of a metal coinage like those that 
are still in circulation throughout the civilized world. 

It was no accident that the invention was made precisely at this 
time. Industry and commerce were simultaneously making enor- 
mous strides. About the beginning of the seventh century the new 
Lydian dynasty of the Mermnadae made Sardis one of the most 
important trading centres that have arisen in the world's history. 
The Lydian merchants became middlemen between Greece and the 
Far East, Egypt recovered its prosperity and b^an rapidly to de- 
velop commercial and other relations with its neighbours, including 
the Greeks. Greek traders were pushing their goods by sea in all 
directions from Spain to the Crimea. Concrete evidence of this 
activity is still to be seen in the Corinthian and Milesian pottery 
of the period that has been so abundantly unearthed as Ba atield as 
Northern Italy and Southern Russia. It was a time of extraordinary 
intellectual alertness, Thales and the numerous other philosophers 
of the Ionian School were in close touch with the merchants and 
manufecturersof their age. They were in feet men of sdence rather 
than philosophers in the narrow modern sense of the latter word. 
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and most of them were ready to apply their science to practical and 
commercial ends, as for example Thales, who is said to have made a 
fortune by buying up all the oil presses in advance when his agri- 
cultural observations had led him to expect a particularly plentiful 
harvest^. A corner in oil sounds very modern, and in feet the whole 
of the evidence shows that in many ways this ancient epoch curiously 
anticipated the present age. 

Politically these two centuries are generally known as the age of 

tyrants. The view that the prevalence of tyranny was 
and (6 ot the .■' j ■ l v ■ ■ r ■ 

first rulers to '" some way connected with the invention or coinage 
be colled ty- hag i,een occasionally expressed*. Radet has even 
ranis, - , < r 

gone so mr as to suggest that the first tyrant was 

also the first coiner*. He does not however go further than to sug- 
gest that the tyrant started a mint and coinage when already on 
the throne. 

The evidence appears to me to point to conclusions of a more 
_. - wide-reaching character. Brieflystatedtheyarethese: 

ot government that the seventh and sixth century Greek tyrants 
was, I t>elieve, ^^^.^ ^^ f^^^ ^^^ j^ j[,g[j. various cities to realize the 
based on the 

new form of political possibilities of the new Conditions created by 
^*' the introduction of the new coinage, and that to a 

lai^e extent they owed their position as tyrants to a financial or 
commercial supremacy which they had already established belbre- 
they attained to supreme political power in their several states. 

In other words their position as I understand it has considerable 
resemblances to that built up in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies A.D. by the rich bankers and merchants who made themselves 
despots in so many of the city states of Italy. The most femous of 
these ye the Medici, the femily who gave a new power to the 
currency by their development of the banking business, and matnly 
as a result of this became tyrants of Florence. Santo Bentivoglio 
of Bologna passed from a wool factory to the throne. Another 
despot of Bologna was the rich usurer Romeo Pepoli. At Pisa the 
supreme power was grasped by the Gamhacorti with an old merchant 
named Pictro at their head. At Lodi it was seized by the millionaire 

' Aristot. Pol. I. 11590. The authenticity of the story may be questioned, but 
the fact of its being attached to Thales ia in itself significant. 
. ' E.g. BusoltjCr. G. 1.' pp. 626-7. 

' LaLydie, p. 163; ep. ibid. p. 174, "wealth acquires an importance it had 
never had." 
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Giovanni Vignate. The above instances are taken from Symonds' 
sixth class of despots of whom he says that "in most cases great .' 
wealth was the original source of despotic ascendancy^." 

Still closer analogies lie at our very door. It is a commonplace 
that we are in the midst of an industrial revolution, 
deserres This modern movement was already beginning a 

examination century ago, when Byron pleaded the cause of the 
of the modem frameworkers before die House of Lords, There are 
financial re- of Course obvious differences between the two revolu- 
tions. That of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 
was mainly financial, that of the present time is mainly industrial. 
But the difference is not so great as it at first sight appears*. The 
invention of a metal coinage was accompanied by great industrial 
changes*, and we can no more divide sharply the financial and 
industrial activities of the great houses of archaic Greece than we 
can separate the banking and the mercantile enterprises of the great 
^milies of the cities of Italy at the time of the renaissance, such as 
the wealthy Panciatighi of Florence, who lent money to the emperor 
Sigismund and exported cloths to London, Avignon and North 
Africa*. On the other hand the modern industrial movement, 
with its development of machinery and its organization of masters 
and men into trusts and trade unions, has been accompanied by a 
revolution in the nature of the currency. The modern finandal 
which has re- evolution began at the same dme as the industrial, 
placed metal Its earliest phases are described and discussed in 
coinsbypaper, vVilliam Cobbett's Paper agam.i Gold^. Since 
Cobbett's days the paper currency which so distressed him has de- 
veloped enormously. Even before 1914 we were told that "Gold 
already acts in England only as change for notes'." 

' J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy^ Age of the Despoil, pp, 103-4; '?■ it>ii- 
pp. 65n. I, 66, 73, 76, 7;-78. 

1 Some lecturers at Oxford are inclined to minimize the analogies oCFered by 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. to modem industrial conditions. In bo 
doing they appear to nie to be falling' into the commonest of modern fallacies, 
that of overestimating the importance of size and numbers. For a better appre- 
ciation of the analogies see f.^. Ciccotti, Tramonfo (i. SciiflwViln. MwfcioafK. p.45. 

^ E.Meyer, Jabrb.f. Nationaiok. IX. C'895), p- 713 and hiAow passim. 

* Sieveking, Vien.f. Soc. u. Wins. vu. p. 87. 

» Cobbett, Paper against Gold, pp. 5, 6 (Aug. 30th, 1810). ' ' - 

• Jevoni, Mone^, p. loj; cp. ibid, p, 285; "It is surprising to find Co what 
an extent paper documents have replaced coin as a medium of exchange in 
some of the principal centres of business." 
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It is not necessary here to examine in detail the various forms 
taken by this new paper currency. It is enough to point out that 
it enables property to be transferred and manipulated fiir more 
rapidly and on fiir larger a scale than was previously possible^. Only 
one other point in the history of the new currency needs to be here 
mentioned. It cannot be better expressed than in the words used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons 
on November 28th, 1914: 

I have been much struck since I have beeo dealing with these tranaactioos 
(billa of exchange) with how little even traders who form a part of this great 
machinery know about the mechanism of which they form an essential pan 
...I do not think that the general public — and I am putting myself among 
them — ever realized the eitent to which the business not merelj" of this 
country, but of the whole world, depended upon this very delicate and 
complicated paper machinery. 

Apparently it needed a European war to bring home to the modern 
world of commerce the nature of its currency. This iact should 
warn us against expecting to find in early Greece any very clear 
recognition of the revolution in the currency that then took place. 
When gold and silver coins were first circulated they had a corre- 
sponding effect to the modern issues of paper. They enabled property 
to be transferred with greater case and rapidity. We may be sure 
however that the character and possibilities of the new currency 
did not at once receive universal recognition'. The merchants in 
the bazaars of Lydia and Ionia who best understood how to make 
use of it must have profited enormously. 

The experts in the new finance of the last two generations have 

been exercising a profound influence upon politics 
and led many , 4-l t^ t~ 

people to fear and government. 1 here arc many people, particu- 
a new tyruuijr i^rly in America, who believe that there is a possi- 

Of wealth. ,.,/ r,. ■ n V T ■ L 

bility or this mfiuence beconung supreme. It is worth 
while quoting a few of these opinions: 

This era is but a passing phase in the evolution of industrial Caesars, and 
these Caesars will be of a new type — corporate Caesars'. 

The flames of a new economic evolution run around us, and we turn to 
find that competition has killed competition, thai corporations are grown 
greater than the state and have bred individuals greater than themselves, 

1 Cp. Thoa. W. Lawson, Fremied Finanei (published 1906), pp. 33, 35. 
* Cp. Poehlmann, Sozialisnius i. d. am. WeU\ i. p. 170. 
** Hy. D. Lloyd, Wedtb against Commontiiealib (1894), p. i. 
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and that the naked issue of our time is with propertT- becoming master 
Instead of servant'. 

For some months past the sugar trust has been the Government of the 
United States*. 

In 1884 there seems even to have been an idea of running a 
Standard Oil senator for the United States presidency. "Henry B. ' 
Payne is looming, up grandly in the character of a possible and rtot 
altogether improbable successor to Mr Tilden as the Democratic 
candidate for the presidency^." 

The danger of supreme power in America passing into the hands 
of a few capitalists has even been publicly acknowledged by a Presi- 
dent of the United States during his period of office, "Mr Wilson 
also discussed the division between capital and labour. He dwelt 
for the greater part of the speech on the effort of 'small bodies of 
privileged men to resume control of the Government,' and added: 
*We must again convince these gentlemen that the government of 
this country belongs to us, not to them*.'" 

Similar views are expressed by French, German and Italian 
writers. According to the most brilliant of modern Frenchmen the 
government of France has in some recent periods been in the hands 
of three or four groups of financiers^. Salvioli in his Capitalism in 
the Ancient World speaks of the "kings of finance who exercise in 
our states a secret but pervading sway*." Even the warlike von 
Bernhardi fears an impending "tyranny of capital'." 

These quotations might be multiplied^ but enough have been 
given to show that the opinion which they express is widely held. 

' Hy. D. Lloyd, op. cil. p. 494; see also pp. 297^8, 311 ; ch. xxviii. (on a 
Standard Oil secretary of U.S.A. treasury), 434, 51 1. 

» Nea Tork Daily Commercial Bull. June 4tli, 1894, ap. Hy. D. Lloyd, op. cit. 
p. 450. 

» New York Sun, May 17th, 1884, ap. Hy. D. Lloyd, p. 387. 

• Times, Nov. 4,th, 1916. 

• Anatole France, L'lii dts Pingouins, pp. 242 f., 309. 

• Salvioli, Capilalisme dans le Monde Antique (traduit A. Bonnet), p. 167. 
' von Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, p. 65. 

■ Sec e.g.Th.m. W, Lawaon, Frenzied Finance, pp. 6, 3;; Hy. D. Lloyd, Wedtb 
against Commonteeallb, pp. 341, 353, 386 (quoting the National Baptist of 
PbilaJelpbia, the Cincinnati Commercial Gazelle, and Senator Hoar); J. Ramaay 
MacDonald, Unemploymettt and the Wage Fund; I. M. Tarbell, Hist. Standard 
Oil Co. II. pp. 114, 116, 137 [quoting the Butler County Democrat, Senator Frye, 
N.Y, State Investigation Report, 1888), 124, 126-7, *9*> igliTruth'i Investi- 
gator, The Great OH Octopus, p. 127. 
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There is no need to discuss the honesty of particular expressions of it. 

If any of them could be shown to have been insincere, it would be 

only additional evidence of the plausibility of the opinion. Nor is 

this the place to discuss from a more general point of view 

the extent to which that opinion has been or seems likely to be 

verified. To have indicated how widely prevalent is the fear of an 

impending "new tyranny of wealth*" or "tyranny of capital*" is 

by itself enough to show that the relation between the tyranny 

and the new form of wealth that arose in the seventh and sixth 

centuries before bur era is a subject that deserves investigation, and 

to show also that the particular view as to those relations that is 

maintained in these pages has a priori plausibility^ 

It should however be said at once that my view appears to have 

_. , , been held by no one who has published opinions on 

The evidence: . , ■ , . ,- i , 

the subject from the rourth century B.C. onwards. 

This however is not fatal. Later in this chapter reasons will be 
suggested for holding that the true character of the early tyranny 
was lost sight of in the days of Plato and Aristotle, Why truer views 
on this particular subject should be recovered precisely at the present 
period may be suiEciently explained by the modern financial revolu- 
tion, which makes it possible to approach the question from a point 
which has scarcely been accessible during the last two thousand 
years. With this warning we may proceed to state the nature of the 
evidence in favour of this view that the earliest tyrannies were 
founded and based on wealth. 

(t) Thegreaterpartof it isdrawn from anecdotes and incidental 
statements of fact about particular seventh or sixth century tyrants 
preserved in Herodotus and later Greek and Latin writers. The 
various tyrants are dealt with individually in the remaining chapters 
of the book. 

(2) Glimpsts into the economic and political life of the seventh 
and sixth centuries are occasionally to be got from the scanty remains 
of the poets of the period, supplemented by cautious references to 
later writers. It will be convenient to examine at once this more 
general evidence. 

* Hy. D, Lloyd, op. cit. p. 493. 

* von Bemhardi, !oc. cit. 

* Karl Marx objected to applying the words Capital and Capitalism to 
die -Condition of things in, antiquity. But see £. Meyer, Gtscb. i. Ah. au 
p-SSc 
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The only two writers of the age of the tyrants of whom more ' 
. . than the merest scraps have come down to us are 

from the ex- Solon* and Theognis". Both deal professedly with 
e5"ttie"S^ the social and political problems of their day. But 
centurr (Solon both address audiences who are bmiliar with those 
an Theognis), problems. Even if their whole works had been pre- 
served instead of a few hundred lines in either case, we should not 
expect to have the fundamental problems explicitly stated. It would 
be possible to read a large selection of articles and speeches by quite 
the best journalists and politicians on many recent political measures 
and at the end of it to be left in uncertainty as to the content and 
purport of the measure in question. We must expect the same dif- 
ficulty in reading Solon and Thet^nis. And it must be confessed 
that we find it. But there is nothing in the extant fragments of 
either writer which discredits the theory. More than that there 
are passages in both of them that become of the utmost significance 
if the early tyrants owed their power to their previous wealth but 
are rather pointless on any other hypothesis. 

Solon's position in relation to the tyranny is explained in the 
chapter dealing with Athens. But a few lines may be quoted here: 

But of themselves in their foUy the men of the city are willing 

Our great city 10 wreck, being won over by wealth. 
False are the hearts of the people's leaders*. 

By the wreck of the city the poet means the establishment of a 
tyranny, as is indicated by another couplet: 

Great men ruin a city: for lack of understanding 
Under a despot's* yoke lieth the people enslaved*. 

These last two lines were presumably written after Peisistratus 
had made himself tyrant of Athens. Solon's fears had been realized. 
The citizens had been *'won over by wealth" to "wreck their 
great city." Is not the best sense made out of these lines by assuming 
that what Solon feared and what actually happened was that the 
popular leader had made use of his wealth to establish himself as 
tyrant? Neither the. "people's leaders" of the first quotation 
nor the "great men" of the second are specifically stated to have 

' Extant aome 300 lines in 35 fragments. 
' Extant 1389 lines of ci 

,» Fr:;7 (17), 3-4- 
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been extremely rich, but to quote a^n the words of Solon, both 
may be plausibly identified with the foremost of 

Those who had power and made men to marvel because of their riches'. 
The political aim of The(^nis was to prevent a recurrence of 
tyranny in Megara', What does the poet bid his townsmen beware 
. of? Not of eloquence, not of violence, not of rashly appointing a 
lawgiver or alavfLv^rric, All his warnings are directed against 
wealth. The whole town of Megara had become commercial'. 
Birth had lost its prestige, and wealth acquired unprecedented power. 
He complains how 

Tradesmen reign supreme: the bad lord it over thrir betters*. 
This is the lesson that each and all must thoroughly master: 

How that in all the world wealth has the might and the power'. 
Many a bad man is rich, and many a good man needy*. 
Not without cause, O wealth, do men honour thee above all things''. 
K^ost men redcon the only virtue the making of money*. 
Everyone honours th<}se that are rich, and despises the needy*. 
When he explicitly alludes to the dangers of the establishment of 
a tyranny, his references to wealth are no less prominent: 
Neither eialt thou in hope, by yielding to gain, any tyrant"*. 
Cyrnus, this city is pr^naot. I fear lest a man it may bear us 
Swollen with insolent pride'^, leader in stern civil strife'*. 
The couplet last quoted almost certainly refers to a possible 
tyrant. Insolent pride (v^piw) is one of the tyrant's stock charac- 
teristics"^. There is no reference to wealth in this particular context. 
But there can be little doubt that this same character is also referred 
to earlier in the poem. Who, the poet asks, can preserve his reverence 
for the Gods: 

When that a man unjust and presumptuous, one that regardeth 

Neither the wrath of a man, no, nor the wrath of a God, 
Glutted with wealth waxes proud and insolent"? 
^ Fr. 3 (14), 3. ■ For hia hatred of tyranny see e.g. Ii8i-l, 1103-4. 

* Cp. of the Greeks in general, Theognis' contemporary Cyrus {ap. Hdt. 
I. 153), "these taunts Cyrus flung at the Greeks, because they secure market- 
places and engage in buying and selling." 

* 679, ((mpTTTyoi 8' iip\oviTi k.t.X., the "had" ia the regular term in aristo- 
cratic writers tor their pohtical opponents. 

' 7'7-8- • 3'S' ' 5=^3- ' 699- ' 6»'- 

" 813; ep. Solon quoted above. 1 vffparnir. " 1081-i. 

1* Cp. e.g. Hdt. iii.>, 5&PL K,top,,p.ivos. " v$p!tjh 749-75'- 
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In this last passage the pride and insolence are directly attributed to \ 
enormous wealth. 
Or again: 
Be thou sure that not long will that city remain unshaken, 

Even though now it may lie wrapped in the deepest repose, 
Soon as soever to those that are bad these things become pleasing — ^.^^ 

Gains that, whenever they come, bring with them ill for the state. 
For from these arise factions, murdera of men by their kindred. 
Despots withal'. 

What are the gains that lead up to tyranny? Is it not most 
probable that they are some form of payment received by the com- 
mons ("those that are bad ") from the would-be tyrant*? 

Solon and Theognis wrote with the examples of Gyges, Pheidon, 1 
OrthagoraSj CypseIus,Theagenesand the rest of the seventh century \ 
tyrants before them^. If they constantly feared that some wealthy 
tradesman^ would make himself tyrant, it must surely have been I 
because the tyrants had sprung from or been allied with this new / 
class of wealthy traders and financiers. 

The view here set forth as to the basis of the tyrant's power finds 
(fc) the fifth nothingtocontradict it in the fifth century references 
century writers to the early tyranny. On the contrary such few 
(Thucydidea, - -'■' <.., , ,■'..,., 

Herodotus, references as are explicitly made to the ongm or the 

pn<*"r)' tyranny by writers of the fifth century bear it out. 

^'Is it not folly," says Oedipus to Kreon in the Oedipus Tyrannits 
ot Sophocles, "this attempt of yours, without a host of followers 
and friends to seek a tyranny, a thing that's gained only with 
hosts of followers and money*? '^^hen Greece,"saysThucydides, 
in his introductory sketch of early Greek history, "had grown more 
powerful, and was still more than before engaged in the acquisition 
of wealth, tyrannies were established in the cities*. "7 Herodotus 
gives no account of the rise of tyranny, but a large proportion of 
the evidence as to the careers of individual tyrants is derived from 
his work. Perhaps the fifth century writer who might be expected 
to throw most light on the question is Pindar, who visited the courts 

' 47-S»- 

' Other interpretations wouid be possible if in line 51 we read "from this" 
(ft. Toil) ioatead of "from these" {it ruv), but the hbs. all support ik tup. 

^ la it possible to see in Solon, 12 (4). 29-32, a reference to the fates of the 
various tyrant families of the seventh century? 

* tjiopTTiyot, Theognis, 679. 

' Soph. O.T. 540-542. ' i.*(3. 
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of the Sicilian tyrants and wrote odes in their honour. His poems 
contain many references to the supreme importance of wealth: 

Wealth adorned with virtues 

Brings opportunity for this and that*. 

Ever in the quest af noble achievements 

Toil and outby strive after the issue*. 
So elsewhere' in a similar spirit he describes Hiero's great victory 
over the Etruscans as "the crown of his lordly wealth." Xhe 
Syracusan monarchs of the early fifth century seem to have had 
fewer affinities with the commercial tyrants of the two preceding 
centuries than with the military despots of a later age. It is there- 
fore all the more significant that wealth is so frequently regarded 
by Pindar, who more than any other writer represents the transition 
from the sixth century to the fifth, rather as a means to power than 
as one of its rewards. Later documents, as has been said already, 
give a ditTerent account of the early tyrants' antecedents. But here 
and there statements are to be found in them that, though perhaps 
reconcilable with other views, only become fiilly significant on the 
commercial theory. 

Xsocrates for instance speaks of the *'huge wage bills and ejqwndi- 
tures of money by which all modern dynasts maintain their power*." 
He wrote these words between 342 and 339 b,c.^ but as his modern 
times are contrasted with those of Agamemnon and he himself was 
nearly thirty years old at the close of the fifth century, his modern 
dynasts may well include sixth century tyrants like Peisistratus and 
Polycrates, the more so as "dynasts" arc^ so seldom in fifth 
century Greece. 

Arisiode preserves the tradition that the early tyrants were good 

business men. He speaks of "rendering account of 
Ic) some state- , . . 1 1 ■ 111 1 

ments of their receipts and expenditure, as has been done al' 

fourth cen- ready by certain of the tyrants. For by this kind of 
tury writers, ,.• , ,,- ,. ^ ■ r-, - 

administration he would give the impression of being 

a manager (oiVovo/ios) and not a tyrant*," 

^ Otymp. n. 58-9 {to Thero, tyrant of Acragas). 

» Olymp. V. i;-i6 [to Psaumis of Camarina). The poem ends with a warning 
to Psaumia not to emulate the tyrants (/iq furrtian Btit ytviirBai). 

" Pylb. u 48. 
■ • aXX' Snas ri TOuArov ft-ij fl^itn Koriirxty ('A-yofH/iFcOF), ou jiurSo^pivt 
/MyaXoir oiii xpifwrfflf ilairavms, oU viv AieavTfc Svrairrtioviru-, laocr. 
/•awa*. 82 (249}. > Jebh,AmcOraxors*,it.p. no. 

' Pol. VII. (v.), 1314*. Endt, ffim. Slud. xxlv. (1901), p- 47, sees here a 
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' That the early tyrants had previously been men of wealth is also 
perhaps to be inferred from certain remarks of Aristotle about the 
•'lawgivers'*. of the same period. The general character of these 
Vlawgivere" is a matter of some dispute; but they appear to have 
diflfcrcd'from the tyrants in at least two points. They governed by 
general consent and they marked an earlier stage in the economic 
evolution of the city state*. They are perhaps to be compared with 
the "arbitrators" between employers and employed who in recent 
times have sometimes enjoyed considerable influence*. When Aris- 
totle* emphasizes the fact that the best"lawgivers" were all drawn 
from the citizens of moderate means {iie twc p-eowv -rroKirStv) he 
is making a fairly pointless remark unless the same could not be 
said of the tyrants of the period. That Aristotle did actually recog- 
nize the connexion between tyranny and extremes of wealth and 
poverty is shown by another passage of the Politics*: 

Tot this reason it is very fortunate when those engaged in politics have 
moderate but sufficient means, for where some have very great possessions 
and others none, the result is either extreme democracj' or unmitigated 
ofigarehy or tyrannj', which is caused by both eitremes. For unbridled 
democracy and oligarchy fead to tyranny, the intermediate and more closely 
allied forms of government do so far less. 

The philosopher himself may have pictured some of the early 
tyrants as having risen from being penniless .demagc^ues. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of accepting the view that a poor man ever 
became a tyrant before the democratic development of the fifth 
century will be set forth later in this chapter. If there is any basis 
of feet for Aristotle's statement, the early tyrants laust have come 
from among the wealthiest of the citizens. 

reference toGelo of Syracuse and quotes Diod. xi. z6; AeL V.H. vl.-ll;'Polyaen. 
I. 37, which tell how Geto appeared naked before the Syracusani and gave an 
account of his govefnmenl and offered t6 resign. But the only rrfereilce to the 
Exchequer is in Polyaenua; and there it U only incidental {tuBuvas dove r^i 
avTOKparopot apx^^t '1'' ioit^anit, rav KaijHiiv, Tit" SirXwi', tSj' iiririiji', tHiv 

■ See below on Solon, pp. 34-;, and chapter xi. p-301, andcp. Arigtot, Pol. 11. 
1167; 111. i285a-i. 

' E.g. Lord Jamca of Hereford, Sir D. Dale, Mr Wa«on and Mr MundeUa, 
quoted by W. T. I,ayton, Capilal and Labour, p. 198. In a aimpler and smallej 
state than the modern kingdom or repubhc, during aa epoch of industrial war 
between evenly matched parties, it Is easy to imagine individuals in a simiJar 
position acquiring or even having thrust upOn them.flmoat autocratic powers. 

" Pol. VI. (IV.), 1296a. ■ •.¥!. (IV.), I2SS-6. , 
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There is nothing surprising in this conclusion. In the age thai 
(d\ cTidenceu ®*^ merchants like Solon made practical dictators in 
to industri«l their native cities*, and philosophers like Thales an- 
during'wl ticipating the Rockefellere bymaking a corner in oil', 
after the »ge there must have been individuals with something of 
ofthetyranto, ^^ abilities of these great men, but little of their 
disinterestedness, who would be quick to grasp the possibility of 
reaching through the corner to the crown. 

At a later date cornering became less easy. In fifth century 
Athens there were statutes and magistrates (airo^vXaieei) to prevent 
corners in corn, and we still have a speech of Lysias directed against 
some speculators who had bought beyond the l^al limit The con- 
text of a passage in this speech suggests that the general controllers 
of the market (ayopavofioi) were expected to be on their guard 
against corners in other articles'. 

The detailed evidence in &vour of this view is given in the 
chapters that follow. It will be found however that these men who 
made themselves tyrants through their riches were not all of them 
mere speculators. Some at least had acquired their wealth from trade 
or industry. This means that they were large employers of labour. 
There are reasons for thinking that from this point of view they 
would be politically ^r more influential than their successors in 
business in the days of the Athenian democracy. 

The big merchants and manuiacturers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries relied largely, and more and more as time went on, on 
servile labour. The thousand miners whose services Nikias com- 
manded were all slaves. Six hundred slave miners were owned by 
his contemporary Hipponikos and three hundred by Philemon ides*. 
The hundred and twenty hands in the shield fectory of the orator 
Lysias were all slaves^. So too were the fifty-two in the knife and 
bedstead factories inherited by Demosthenes', and the- nine or ten 
in the boot-making establishment of Ti march us % as also those in 
the flute-making establishment from which the father of 'Isocrates 

1 Plut. Sol. I, 14. 
' Aristot. Pol. 1. 12590. 

' Lyaiaa, c. Frumeni. 16 (165). For an oil ring in the Rome of PkuCua see 
Caplivi, 4S9, "omnes conpecto rem agunt quasi in Velabro olearii." 

* Xen. di Feci. 4. 14-15; '^P' P'"'' ^'*'ai, 4. 
' Lysiaa, c. Ermasih. 19 (izi). 

• Dem. c. Apbob. A. 9-11 (816, 817}; cp. Plut. Demostb. 4. 
' Aeschines, c. Timarcb. 97 (13-14). 
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made his living^, and the sail-makers and drug-sunders who appear 
in Demosthenes contra Olympiodorum?. These instances might be 
multiplied*. Slaves were of course only a form of wealth*. As 
human beings they were entirely without influence on politics. It 
virould have been another matter if Nikias had had a big constituency 
of miner citizens at his entire disposal That I believe was one of 
the great differences between Nikias and Peisistratus and generally 
speaking between the captains of industry in the fifth and fourth 
centuries and their predecessors in the seventh and sixth. The 
evidence is not decisive, but as fer as it goes it all points in this 
direction. 

At Athens in the generation that preceded the tynuiny it is 
reported of Solon that "he encouraged the citizens to take up 
manual trades*," a policy perhaps to be connected with his release 
from debt and semi-slavery of the "pelatai" and the "hektemoroi\" 
since fresh employment had possibly to be found for many of these 
liberated serfs. It is further reported of Solon that he offered the 
citizenship to any who "transplanted themselves to Athens with 
their whole family for the sake of exercising some manual trade'." 
Aeschines quotes Solon, laws attributed to whom were still in force 
when the orator flourished, to the effect that "he does not drive 
a man from the platform" {ie. he allows him to speak in the 
assembly of citizens) "even if he is practising some handicraft, but 

' Dion. HaL IsocT. I, SfpaicovTas avXoirovnit. For dipdn-oiv =9lave, cp. 
Ariscoph. Plul. 518-521. 
' c.Olymf. \z (1170). 

* E.g. Xeo. Mem. 11. 7. 3, 6. The contract for building the long walls of 
Athena in the days of Peridea ia said to have been given to a single individual, 
by naineKallikrates(Plut.J'n'.i3)i of his employees we know nothing except that 
according to the contemporary comic poet Cratinus they were very alow about 

* Athec. VI. zjze actually speaks of Nikias as a millionaire ({'dn-Aoirroc) 
owning slaves as capital (tVi « poaoboi!). 

» Plut. Sot. xxil. nphs rhs Tix^as (cp. X''-P'^'X<"I^ = "'^'^^°) 'rp'^ff rois 
nokl-rat. Note too, ibid. (cp. Galen, Prolrept. 8 init, ; Vitniv. vi. praef.) the law 
that a aon was not obliged to support hia father if the father had not taught 
him a trade, and further Poll. viii. 42 [in the daya of Solon a person tbiice con- 



victed of unemployment lost his vote). 
.•Aristot-.4ri.Po/. 2. Inch.i2t 



•^^Jknstau Atb. Pol. 2. Inch. 12 the Alb. Pol. alludes to the difficulties (diropia) 
ol the poor and of those previously slaves who were liberated as a result of the 
a-turax^"" (Solon's measure for dealing with slavery and debt), and proceeds 
to xjuote Solon himself. 
' Plut, Sol. XXIV. 
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welcomes that class most of all'." Solon himself, describing the 
various paths by which men pursue riches, declares that 

Another learns the works of Athena and Hephaestus of the many crafts. 
and with his hands gathers a livelihood*. 

'The tyrants themselves are repeatedly found making it part of 
their policy to keep their subjects employed on big industrial con- 
cerns. In more than one case we shall see their power collapsing 
just when this policy becomes financially impossible'. This part of 
the tyrants' policy is noticed by Aristotle, who quotes the dedications 
(buildings and works of art) of the Cypselidsat Corinth, the building 
of the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens by the Peisistratids, and 
the works of Polycrates round Samos*. To these names we may 
add Theagenes of Megara, Phalaris of Agrigentum, Aristodemus 
of Cumae, and the Tarquins of Rome, all of whom are associated 
with works of this kind*. Aristotle says that the object of these i 
works was to keep the people busy and poor. This explanation is . 
more than doubtful, as has been already recognized*. It is not I 
employment that leads to poverty. More probably the tyrantspursued I 
this industrial policy because, to quote an expression used in another 
context by Plutarch, "stimulating every craft and busying every ' 
hand it made practically the whole city wage eaoiers (e/t/idTSoK)," i 
employed, as in the case Plutarch is describing, by the government 
qfthestate. In other words may not the tyrartts have been building 
up an industrial state of employee subjects who in their turn involved 
an army of "customer subjects'"? The words just quoted come 
from the life of Pericles* and refer to the way that he employed 
the poorer citizens {t6v ffijTiKov ox^ov) in the rebuilding and 
adornment of Athens. Among the people so employed he mentions 
carpenters, sculptors, coppersmiths, stone masons, dyers, moulders 
of gold and ivory, painters, embroiderers, engravers, merchants^ 
sailors, wheelwrights, waggonere, drivers, rope-makers, flax workers, 
leather cutters, road-makers, miners. We still possess fragments of 
the accounts of payments made to these workmen or their successors 
some years after Pericles' death*. The Alcmaeonids, the family to 

' Aesch. c. Timaub. 17 (4,). ' Antb. Lyr. Solon, 12 '(4), 49-50. 

^ Notably at Athens and Rome. , 

• Aristot. Pd. VH, (v.), 13136. * Below, pp. 167, I74f., 279, 223 f. 
' E.g. by Endt, Wicn. Stud. xxiv. (1901), p. 55. 

' Hy. D. Lloyd, ffcahb against Cemmomeealtb, p. 364. 

• Plut. Per. I2.~~~ • Building of the Erechtheum, 408 b.c C.l.A. i. 311, 314, 
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^vhich Pericles belonged, had been opponents of the house of Peisis- 
tratus for ages, and had consistently fought it with its own weapons, 
Pericles himself was commonly called the new Peisi stratus*. His 
public works were a continuation of those of Peisistratus*. The 
wrhole situation as well as our scanty information about industrial 
conditions in the age of the tyrants alike suggest that in this use 
of public works to convert the industrial classes into an army of 
his own employees, which is what they very nearly were% Pericles 
was in a very particular sense a new Peisistratus. 

To judge too from the purely industrial evidence Pericles seems 
to have been continuing the traditions of an earlier age. It is true 
that free labour was largely employed on the restoration of the great 
sanctuary at Eleusts some eighty years after the operations just 
referred to. An inscription relating to the wages paid during this 
later undertaking shovt^ that the employees included 36 citizens^ 
39 resident aliens, 1 2 strangers, 2 slaves, besides 57 persons of un- 
certain status^. But this evidence only tends to show that building 
was always a free man's trade'. We must beware of arguing from 
one trade to another or from one particular trade to trade in general. 
There were doubtless many subtle shades of status depending on 
the nature of either the work or the profits*. As servile industry 
develops, it drives free labour from work thought to be particularly 
damaging to body or mind such as employment underground in 
mines. Speaking generally, however, there are signs that in Athens 
at least between the days of the tyranny and those of the Periclean 
democracy the conditions of free labour had been radically changed. 
This is most obvious as regards the status of the citizen artizan'. 

* Plut. Per. 16, TTjv iivafuv avrou. . . KanorjSiiit wapfitifxuvouiTiy oJ KotfUcoi, 
nturnrTpari&as ftiv viovs rovr ap,ip\ aurAv fralpovs KaKnvvrtSj airrhv H" a-nof/^otJixi 
^17 TvpavvriafiV KtkfiiovTts. ' Cp. Mauri, Cittadini Lat/oralori diW Attica, f. 56. 

' Cp. Thuc. u. 6ji of Athens under Periclea, " nomiaally it was a democracy, 
but in fact it was government bj the foremost man." 

* Arcb.Epb. 1883, pp. 109 f. ^C.l.A. n. ii. 834ft (319-8 B.C.). 

* Zimmcrn, Sociological Riviaii, 1909, p. 166. 

* Cp. Cic. di Off. I. 42, 151, mercatura, li tenuis est, sordida puCanda est, 
sin magna ct cDpiosa....noii est admodum uituperanda; atque etiam ■!...« 
portu in agros se posseeaionesque contulerit, uidetur iure optimo posse laudari: 
a view that was doubtless as firmly held in Greece as it has been since in Rome 
and England. 

' A fairly complete collection of the authorities for ancient Greek views on 
manual labour is Co be found in Frohberger, Dt Opificum apud vet. Grate, condiu 
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Solon refers to him without a trace of contempt and is careful to 
mainuin his political dignity. In so doing he appears to have been 
conservative and simply following the tradition of the Homeric age, 
when a prince was proud to make his own bedstead or build his 
own house and a princess took pleasure in acting as palace laundress'. 
In Attica at any rate manual labour appears to have enjoyed an 
equally honourable reputation from the heroic age onwards till the 
end of the age of the tyrants'. In the good old days, so Plato 
declares in the Critias'^ "the other cesses of citizens^vece.en^ged 
in handicrafts (S^fuoupyiai) and agriculture." The earliest division 
of the free population, ascribed to the half historical Theseus, com- 
prised three classes — nobles, fermeis, and artizans (&i}fiiovpyol)*. 
When Solon, who was himself a merchant^, reorganized the popula- 
tion he divided it (or perhaps simply preserved an existent division) 
into four classes, of which the lowest were fl^Tcv or day labourers'. 
The names of the othere (pentekosiomedimnoi, hippeis, zeugitai) 
show that this class must have included all the artizans, the tnen 
who,.in the lawgiver's own words, "learn the works of Athena and 
Hephaestus of the many crafts." This description of the ancient 
Athenian craftsmen as sons of Pallas and Hephaestus recurs in 
Plato^. A class that is described in this way plainly rests under no 
stigma. As Wallon puts it, "le travail, loin d'etre un titre d'exclu- 
sion, itait un moyen d'arriver au pouvoir^." Some five yeare after 
Solon's legislation the old classification of the free population as 
nobles, &rmers and artizans {Bijfitovpyol) reappears and the artizans 
secure two out of ten seats on the board of chief magistrates*. 

1 Hom.Oi. xxtii. 189; /;. VI. 313-5501^. vi, 51 f.; cp. aho II. v. 59 f-; xxi. 37: 
Od. V. 141 f. 

* In Megara the ariBtocradc Theses has contempt enough for the working 
daases, but he wrote after the overthrow of tyranny in his city. 

» Plato, Critias, I loc. ' Plut. Tbes, 15. 

* Plut. Sol. 2. * Aristot. Jtb. Pol. 7. 

' LdKS, XI. qzod. For the character of Atheiu' patron deities cp. Produs 
ad Plat. Timae. 52 i, Athena Ergane (so called] as patroness of the works of 
craftsmen (8i)^ovpy«iv Ipyioi'), cp. Soph. fr. S44 Qebb and Pearson); Plato, 
Prolag. 321 «, the common abode in which they (Athena and Mephaescus) 
practised their crafts {e^iKirrtjfytlniv); Harpocrat. and Suid. B.v. ^^aXKcia, 
"A feast common to artizans (;((ip(lirafi) and especially to smiths": Suid. adds 
that it was origmally a public feaat, not till later observed only by artizans 
(rfj^virup): A. Mommaen, Hfono/ogif, p. 313, thinks that the change may be 
due to Peiaiatratua. * Wallon, Htstoirt it PEsciavagc, 1. 142. 

* Aristot. Alb. Pol. 13. 
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But in the fifth century this has changed. Contrast the tone of 
Solon with that of Xenophon^, who states that some citizens 
"actually" live by handicrafts, and that mechanical occupations are 
rightly held in contempt by civilized communities. When Socrates 
has demonstrated to Alcibiades that the Athenian ecclesia is made 
up of working men (cobblers, criers, tent-makers and the like}, he 
proceeds to this inference: "if you have a contempt for them indi- 
vidually, then you must have a contempt for them as a body*." 
This contempt for manual work appears in Aristophanes, as for 
instance in his constant contemptuous references to Euripides' 
mother, who had been a greengrocer*. It is recognized and dis- 
cussed by Herodotus, who regards it as of comparatively recent 
growth: as he puts it, "most of the Greeks have learned to despise 
artizans*," His view is supported by Isocrates, who when describing 
the state of things that prevailed in the Athens of Solon and Cleis- 
thenes, declares that "the propertied classes, so fer from despising 
those who were not so well off, .... relieved their necessities, giving 
some of them ^irms at moderate rents, sending out others to travel 
as merchants, supplying others with capital for their various employ- 
ments (ipyaa-ias)'." The passage just quoted is no doubt tenden- 
cious. But, as maintained by Mauri*, it does indicate that labour 
was not despised in archaic Athens. More than that it suggests 
that in the days of Solon and Cleisthenes there was a good deal 
of free labour under the patronage, if not in the actual employment, 
of rich individuals. The transformation that b^n in the fifth 
century seems to have occurred gradually. It had not been com- 
pleted when Herodotus wrote. Among the Athenian citizens who 
just at that time were being employed by Pericles on the Athenian 
acropolis we have seen from Plutarch that there were included 
carpenters, smiths, and leather workers. In the next generation 
we find Xeno^^on declaring that most of those who understand 
these crafts are servile. The words are put into the mouth of Socrates, 

' Xen. de Rep. Lac. 7; Mtm. iv. z. il; Oecon. iv. z. 
» AeL V.H. H. i; eo Xen. Mm. ni. 7. 6. 

» ArUtoph. Ach. 478; 7bes. 387; Frogs, 840; cp. Plin. N.H. xxn, 38; Aul. 
GeU. XV. 20; Val.Max. m. 4, est. 2. 

* Hdt. II. i67.)Mauri therefore, Citiaditti Lavormori delT Attica, p. 6;, rather | 
pfTscdates when he says that our authorities for Athenian contempt of manual 

work aie fourth century and later. ; 

* Isocrat. Areof. 31 (146). j 

* Mauri, Cilmdim Ltmoraiori dtlT Attica, p. 69. )' 
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who was the younger contemporary of Herodotus by some fifteen 
years^. Socrates and Xenophon however sometimes voice the earlier 
view. In the Apology for instance artizans are compared favourably 
with politicians, poets, and the tike*. Similarly in the de Vtctigalibui 
of Xenophon, in which the writer expresses some of his own personal 
views, artizans are placed with no suggestion of inferiority in the 
company of sophists, philosophers, poets, and sight-seers'. In Plato, 
except for the passage }ust quoted from the Apology, manual labour 
is consistently condemned as unworthy of a free man in a free 
city*. He would have no member of a state or even the slave of a 
citizen among those engaged in manual trades^ He admits that 
there is nothing inherently ignoble in trade, but explains at length 
how all trading has in feet become so*. Trade has come to imply 
money-making and to mean that the city where it flourishes is 
"infected with money of silver and gold, than which, speaking 
generally, no greater evil could arise for a city that aimed at pro- 
ducing just and noble characters'." When Plato is building up his 
ideal state wage earning is left to those citizens who are mentally 
deficient*. Plato is above all things an independent thinker with 
no great respect for the masses and less still for popular opinion. 
But in this particular point his views do not seem to be unusual. He 
is echoed again and again by Aristotle: "Citizens ought not to live 
the life of an artizan or tradesman*," "Farmers and artizans and 
all the working-class element must exist in cities: but the real 
constituents of the city arc the military class and the parliamen- 
tarians*"." "The best city will not make the artizan a citizen *i," 
"The city where the artizans are numerous and men at arms are 

' Xeo. Mem. iv. ^. iz. 

' Plato, Apol. 2,zc-e; cp. Xen. Mem. ii. 7, where Socrates strongly deprecates 
the prejudice against manual labour, 
s Xen. de Feci. v. 4. 

• Plato, Rep. VII. 5M6, IX, S90C; Lutes, v. 741 «; Gorg. 5i7ii-5i8ai ji!cih. 
1. ijib; Ammor, 136*, IJ7S- 

> Plato, Laws, vlil. i\f,d. * IbtJ. xi. 918. 

' Ibid. IV. 705 ft. 

* Rep.11.371e. 

' oliTt fiavavtrov fflov oOr' ayopaiov, Aristot. Pol. iv. (vii.), 13186; q>. Rber. i, 
9.17. 

"• yiapyoi /liv yip ca! tij^vitoi Hat vav tA ftfriniv ayayKMOf vwapxti" rait 
nakt<TH; /ifpt] St t^c n-dXnut to rt oirXmiiAi; vat ^oiiXfimicdi-, Ariatot. Pot. iv. 
(vii.), 1329a; cp. VII. (v.), 1317a. 

"Poi. 111. 1278a, 
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few cannot attain to greatness^. " The speech of Demosthenes against 
Euboulides makes it plain that in the fourth century a doubtful 
claim to Athenian citizenship might be damaged by pointing out 
that the claimant was a small tradesman. " It is your duty," the 
orator makes his client say to the jury, "to uphold the laws and 
not to regard as outlanders people who work for their living (tovs 
epya^ofj-ivou^)^." Aristotle and Euboulides would have agreed 
with Pollux*, our earliest lexicographer (second century a.d.), that 
thetes is a name for free men who out of poverty do slave's work 
for money (eV' apyvpi^ SovXeuovTom). 

The Greeks despised the artizan largely because of his lack of 
leisure and impaired physique which to their minds necessarily 
implied a lack of culture and a weakened intelligence*. This being 
the ground of their contempt, the feeling must plainly have grown 
up when the claims of culture and of industry had become exacting. 
This means that it was probably subsequent to and a result of the 
industrial developments of the age of the tyrantsj and this dating 
is confirmed by other considerations. 

The growth of contempt for labour has been explained by 
Drumann^ as due in part at least to the Persian wars and the resultant 
plunder, which must have made a good many citizens finan- 
cially independent. The payment of the huge panels of jurymen, 
which at Athens did so much to release the poorer citizens from 
the necessity to work, was an ultimate outcome of the Persian 
wars. The Peloponnesian war may have completed the process. It 
lasted through nearly thirty campaigns (431-4048.0.) and must 
have deeply disorganized the labour market. Slaves must in all 

' Pol. IV. (vii.), iji6a. The Pdilics was based on a series of studies o( parti- 
cular eoQstitulJons one of which, the Constitution of Athens, was recovered from 
an Egyptian rubbidi heap some thirty years ago. When Aristotle says that a 
city of artizans cannot attain Co greatness we may feel fairly sure that arCizans 
had played no prominent part in any of the Greek cities since the Per^an wars. 
For the period before that his information must have been less reliable. 

' €. Eubutidim, Jl (1308). 

» Polluii,ni. 8ii cp. Photiua B.V. "BijTtia- iovXtia." 

* See t.g. Xen. Ofcon. iv. 1-3, and cp. the unusually sympathetic account of 
the worMng classes in the sophist Prodicus, a contemporary of Socrates: "let 
us proceed to the artizans and mechanics (xfipavaxTtKoit icai /Sovauo'aur}, 
toiling from night to night and with difRculcy providing themselves with the 
necessittes of life and bewidling themselves and filling all their sleepless hours 
with lamentation and tears." Mullach, Frag, Phil. Gr, It. 139. 

* Arbeit, u. Comm. p. 46. 

a— a 
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directions have supplanted the free men who were wanted for 
military service, just as women took men's places in the modern 
counterpart of the Greek disaster^. The continued campaigning is 
sure to have left many of the lighting men with a distaste for the 
dull routine of industry^ In the Plutus of Aristophanes, brought 
out in 388 B.C., Poverty 'ai^ues against an even distribution of 
wealth on the ground that it would destroy the slave trade and 
drive free men to manual labour as smiths, shipbuilders, tailors, 
wheelwrights, shoemakers, brickmakers, laundrymen, tanners and 
ploughmen*. Rather than return to their trades they preferred active 
service in distant lands. When early in the fourth century Agesilaus 
of Sparta was campaigning in Asia Minor against the King oi 
Persia we are told that most of his troops except his own Spartans 
were potters, smiths, carpenters and the like*. Mechanical occupa- 
tions are said by Aristotle to have been in his own days in some 
Greek cities mainly in the hands of slaves and outlanders: "in 
ancient times in some cities the artizan element (to ^Avavaov) was 
servile or alien, for which reason most of them arc such now*." 
This growing contempt and dislike for manual labour as such, com- 
bined with the passion for freedom and independence, would make 
free citizens particularly unwilling to become fectory hands or 
miners or anything that meant working under a master for a daily 
wage, the receipt of which tended to be regarded as a degradation '. 
Ciccotti '' observes that piece work becomes much commoner at this 

' Women were of courie involved in the consequences of the Peloponnesian 
war. " I am told that many women citizens (dirroi yvraitifs) became wet nurs« 
and day labourers and grape pickers (rirdat koi tpiSoi cai TpvyjfTpiai) as a result 
of the misfortunes of the city in those dmes." Dem. c. EuM. 45 (1313}; 
cp. Xen. Mem. 11. 7 f. 

* Cp. the trouble that the Romans were always having with their disbanded 

* Aristoph. Plvt. 510-515. 

* Plut. Aget. i6; Polyaen. n. I. 7; cp. Xen. Htll. vl. 1. 5. 

' Anstot. PU. nt. \z-jia. Aristotle is of course a more valuable authority 
for his own days than for his "ancient times." 

* Plato, fiej. n. 371 <. SoCic. inOjf. i. 42, "est ipsa merces auctoramenCura 
geruitutia." Cp. Zimmem, Sociological Rninc, 1909, p. 174, who however, when 
he says that " the Greeks never took kindly to wage earning" is thinking mainly 
of the Hfth and fourth centuries B.C. and rather disregarding the evidence foi 
conditions at that period being of comparatively recent growth. 

' Ciccotti, Tramonto d. Scbiavilu, pp. iZ4f. In the extant fragments of the 
Erechtheum accounts for 409 B.C. the payments are partly by the piece, partly 
by the day. 
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period. He explains the tendency in abstract Marxian principles. 
The change may be due to much more human causes, such as the 
workman's growing desire to work his own houre at his own pace. 
The work that the free man refused to do was undertaken by the 
growing population of slaves. There was at this time a glut in the 
slave market, as is sufficiently proved by the single feet that while 
the prices of all other commodities went up in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, that of slaves went down^. Among the unpleasant occupa- 
tions that fell more and more completely into servile hands were 
mining and quarrying^ two of the occupations with which we shall 
find that the early tyrants were most frequently concerned. 

If therefore in the fifth and fourth centuries citizen craftsmen 
appear to have worked mainly in small individual concerns^ it by 
no means follows that the same was the case in the seventh and 
sixth centuries. The conditions during the later period were due 
to causes that only began to operate during that period. On the 
other hand industry must have begun to organize itself into con- 
siderable concerns somewhere about the beginning of the earlier 
period, at the time of the developments that are admittedly associated 
with the beginnings of tyranny.! What was the status of theemployees 
in these earlier enterprises such as the potteries of Corinth, the sixth 
century mines at Laurium, or the metal and woollen works at 
SamosP Almost our only piece of direct evidence on this subject 
is a statement of Alexis* that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, whose 
connexion with Samian industry is established in Chapter III, "used 
to send for skilled artizans at very high wages (/ieTco-TeXXero 
rexv^Ta^ iiri /j.iadoK /ifyiaToii)." These highly paid artizans 
may have been foreigners — Athenians, Milesians, or the like^ — but 
they can scarcely have been slaves. Indirect evidence in the same 
direction is more abundant. Periander for example, the second 
tyrant of Corinth (about 620-580 B.C.), is said to have forbidden y/ 
the purchase of slaves^. This regulation looks like an attempt towards 

' Cavaignac, Eludes Financ. p. 173. For Che large growth of the servile 
population in fourth century Attica see Beloch, Rhein. Mui. 1390, pp. 5;$ (. 

* Cavaignac, 6tudes Financ. p. 173; E. Meyer, Kletnscbrifi. p. 198. 
> See Brants, Rev. de F Instruct. Publ. Belg. xxvi. p. 106. 

* Achen. xii. 5401^- 

* Cp. on fifth century Athens Xen. {}) Atb. Pol. I. ll, "the city needs resident 
aliens owing Co the number of its bandicrafcs {it'crai utroUav 8ia ri irX^floi rav 

„,,;.,).•■ 

' Below, p. 192. 
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the end of the period of tyranny at Corinth to stem an influx of 
servile labour. 

Tt is doubtful whether slave owning on a large scale existed at 
this period^. The Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries regarded 
-/slavery as they knew it as a modern development*. Timaeus says' 
that til! recently the Locrians had a law and likewise the Phocians 
against possessing either maid servants or slaves (oiJt£ Bepairalvat 
nSre oicrrafj and that Mnason the friend of Aristotle having 
acquired a thousand slaves was ill-spoken of (Bta0\i}6i}vai) among 
the Phocians as having deprived that number of the citizens of their 
daily bread. There is much therefore to be said for the view ex- 
pressed by Clerc* that free labour flourished afresh in the seventh 
and sixth centuries b.c. with the overthrow of aristocracies, or in 
other words in the age of the early tyrants. Ciccotti has recently 
well observed that in all the literature from the hymn of Demeter 
to the writings of Plutarch slaves occupy no place in the picture 
of social conditions at this period*. 

\ Itwas long ago recognized by Buechsenschuetz' that inprcclassical 
Greece the manual trades were in the hands of free men, but each 
man was his own master, there being no fectories or division of 
labour. In classical times there was considerable division of labour 
and there were businesses employing a large number of hands, but 
citizens seldom worked in them. The age of the tyrants hWs between 
the two epochs just formulated. It is the one short epoch in Greek 
history when there were probably considerable industrial enterprises 
employing citizen labour. Thus it is the age in Greek history when 
apart from all detailsof evidence there would be the greatest ij priori 
■ possibility of an individual having secured the political power which 
may fell to the employer of organized free labour on a large scale '. 
It is diflicult in these days to realize how unique a situation is here 

' Cp. Phaleas, Aristot. Pol. u. 1267. 

' Hdt. v:. 137, oi yap tivai roCroi; t6v xpo>'Oy cr^iVi sa> oiViVat. 

* Timaeua, ap. Athen. vi, 164c. * Cleic, Mkeques Atbin. pp. 314 i. 

• Ciceotd, Tramonto d. Scbiaviiu, p. 4.7. 

' Buechsenschueti, Besili u. Erwerb. pp. 321, 341, 193; cp, Walti, Rev. Hist. 
117(1914), pp. 5-4»' 

' In the oriental Greek states of the Hellematic period, as also in the Roman 
East, the government seems sometimes to have mn big industrial concerns whose 
employees have been held to have been free men. Beloch, Zeils.f. Socialteiss. 
11. pp. 24-Z5. But these establishments belong to a quite different political order 
irom that with which we are now concerned. 
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implied. We are apt to forget how completely slaves were excluded 
from any part whatsoever in the life of the state. Politically they 
were non-existent, and the whole free population was vitally con- 
cerned in keeping them so. The slave was an essential fonn of 
property. To question the institution of slavery in ancient Greece 
vfus like questioning the fundamental claims of property in modem 
Europe. It was a proclamation of war to the knife against the 
whole established order of things. Individual slaves might win free- 
dom and political rights, but any organized effort at emancipation 
on the part of the slaves themselves was put down with merciless 
severity. When in 71 B.C. Pompey and Crassus had crushed the 
slave rebellion of Spartacus, the moderate and statesmanlike revolu- 
tionary whose name has come again to such prominence in recent 
days, six thousand of his followers were crucified along the road 
from Rome to Naples. The distance is about 150 miles. At the 
time therefore of this exemplary punishment if anyone had occasion 
to pass along the road in question, one of the most frequented in 
the whole Roman state, he would see some forty of these victims 
writhing in agony or hanging dead upon the cross for every mile 
of his journey. No piece of frightfulness quite so thorough and 
methodical is to be found in all the frightful history of the present 
century. The punishment of 7 1 B.C. is typical of the whole attitude 
of the ancient republics of Greece and Rome towards rebellious 
slaves. No wonder then if in their history servile labour played 
no active part*. 

Some parts of Greece never passed under a tyrant. The most 
(e) the history Conspicuous of these is Sparta^. The Spartans never 
of the states struck real coins. The iron pieces "heavy and hard 
where there ,„ , . , , , . , <- ^ 

was never « to carry^ that formed the classical spartan currency 

'y™"*' seem to be a survival of a premonetary medium of 

■■ For sl^e revolts in Greece see Diod. xxxiv. i. 19 and Athen. vl. 272!. 
(Laurium, probably latter pare of second century B.C.); Athen. vi, 2651: (Chios, 
apparentlj" later still, pact Bocckh, Public Econ. of Alberts, n. pp. 470-471); cp. 
WalJon, [Esclavage\ i. pp. 318!, 483-484. The movements at Laurium and 
Chios in the Peloponnesian war, Thuc. vu. 27, viii. 40, seem to have been not 
so much revolts against slavery as desertions from one set of masters to another. 
When Holm, Hist. Greece (English trans.), i. p. 263, says that the essence of 
tyranny was that it rested on force he makes a statement which, so far as it is 
true, differentiates tyranny from no other ancient form of government. 



' an aTvpairvlVTOt 71 
' Plut. Lysander, 1 7. 
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exchange^. Sparta was also practically without any urban popula- 
tion*. It may be more than an accidental coincidence that the tnost 
anti -tyrannical state in Greece was without a real coinage, and 
backward in trade and industry. 

Another region where nothing is heard of early tyrants is Thessaly. 
Thessaly had a large serf population called vtvevraiy whose posi- 
tion much resembled that of the Spartan helots'. Both were mainly 
agricultural labourer^ aacripti glebae. Such a population might 
serve the purpose of a would-be military despot. Pausanias, the 
Spartan generalissimo against the Persians, had dealings with the 
helots when he was trying to make himself tyrant of all Greece*. 
But for a commercial tyrant they would not be very useful material. 
The other important district that seems to have been immune 
from tyrants is Boeotia. It is natural to associate this immunity 
with the dominantly agricultural character of the district where 
Hesiod wrote his Works end Days^. 

When the tyrants had been suppressed or expelled, or their &milies 

became extinct, the government in most cases either 
/steps taken , ,■ ^, , , .-■ . 

to prevent & reverted to an ohgarchy or developed mto a demo- 
lecurrence of cracy. Oligarchsanddemocrats(oratleast democratic 

governmentsj seem to have been equally inspired with 
a hatred of the tyranny. The steps that they took and the fears that 
they displayed under that influence' may be expected to throw light 
on the source of the tyrant's power. Once more however it is 
necessary to limit ourselves to the fifth century, when the conception 
of the tyrant had not yet undergone the great change that came over 
it in thedaysofDionysius of Syracuse*. 

' Hill, Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins, p. 17, quoting Lenormant. Hill 
himidf inclines to think that the Spartan coinage may have reaembled the 
iron pieces of Aeginetan weight attributed toTegea and Argos. But these latter 
are not "heavy and hard to carry." 

' ui ^vvotmiTBtiirrjt iroXtwc. , . sara (u/iar S(. . .DiKiiTdcfinjr, Th\ic. i, 10. 

' Ariatot. Pot. 11. 12694. * Thuc. 1. 132, 

• In the days of Plato Thehes contained one citizen of extraordinary wealth 
in Iimeniai, "theman who had just recently received the wealth of Polycratesi" 
Ismeoias is classed with Periander, Perdiccas, and Xentes as a wealthy man 
who thought he posaesaed great power; but he is not called a tyrant. He had 
become rich not through hia own wisdom and care, but suddenly as the result 
of a bequest, so that his wealth would apparently fall under a different category 
from that of the seventh and sixth century tyrants, and he ia in fact placed by 
Plato in a very miscellaneous company. Plato, Meno, goa; Rep. i. 336a. 

' See below, pp. 30 I. 
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Of the oli^rchic Greek states our knowledge is comparatively 
slight. History has preserved for us no oligarchic counterpart to 
the picture that we still possess of democratic Athens. But thanks 
to the Politics of Aristotle, that precious storehouse of incidental 
statements and remarks, the feet has come down to us that' "in 
many oligarchies it is not allowed to engage in business (^pijfiari- 
ir«<r5(w, perhaps better construed 'money-making'}, but there are 
laws forbidding it." 

Of the anti-tyrannical measures of democratic Athens during the 
century that followed the expulsion of the Peisistratids we are better 
informed. So are we also as to the measures taken in the early days 
of republican Rome to prevent a re-establishment of the kingship. 
The evidence supports the view that in both cases what the estab- 
lished government mainly feared was the rich man becoming poli- 
tically powerful by means of his riches. 

Only, if that view is right, why is it nowhere specifically formu- 
lated in extant records? 

One set of causes has already been incidentally indicated. The 
state of things that could lead to a tyranny of the 
The evidence . - .L-rtn- 

is not condu- early type was passing away at the time of the Persian 
sive ; but con- wars. The payment of j urymen rendered a recurrence 
documents Br« of it in Athens finally impossible, Sparta had always 
mea^andno Tj^^n equally averse from making either coins or 
say much tyrants. What Athens and Sparta both disapproved 

about econo- of had little chance of finding a home in fifth century 
mic causes. ... 

Greece. It was during this period that Herodotus 
and Thucydidcs, our earliest Greek historians, COTnposed their 
works. Each wrote the history of a great war. But even if their 
themes had been more peaceful, it would be a mistake to imagine 
that their enquiries into economic causes would have been any more 
searching. Cornford in his illuminating study of Thucydidcs* com- 
plains of the general blindness of the Greeks in this direction. This 
is hardly &ir on the Greeks. Thucydides and his successors are not 
unusually blind. It is the moderns who are unusual in the way 
they fix their eyes upon this particular aspect of history. Only in 
times of financial and industrial revolution does the world at large 
become distinctly conscious of the financial and industrial basis of 
its social and political organization. The revolution now proceeding 

' AriBtot. Pol. vui. (vi.), iJiCft. 
* Thueydides Mytbisioricvs, p. 32. 
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has produced this effect It has led modern historians to concentrate, 
perhaps unduly, upon the investigation of economic causes and con- 
ditions. From this modern point of view the Bank of England or 
the Standard Oil Company is as fruitful and important a subject 
of historical research as the policy of a prime minister or the strat^ 
of a general. But this attitude is unusual. The financial revolution 
associated with the realms of Gyges and Pheidon had been accepted 
by the whole Greek world before the outbreak of the Persian wars. 
For writers of the new epoch that b^n with Satamis and Platata 
economic conditions must have appeared a changeless and somewhat 
boring &ctor. If the early tyrants had previously been kings of 
finance or industry, we must not expect many statements or illustra- 
tions of the fiict in the Persian IVars of Herodotus, or the Pelopm- 
nesian IVar of Thucydides. It should satisfy us if, as is the case, 
their allusions to the tyranny are all in complete harmony with 
that hypothesis. 

The writers of, the fourth century offer a more serious difficulty. 

,^^ _. ._ Both Plato and Aristotle deal at some length with 

the origin of tyranny, and both give explanations 



Aristotle, and ' their accounts have been the basis of all subsequent 
""^Jf'"*"* views, it is necessary to state briefly what they are. 
According to Plato^ " it is lairly plain that tyranny 
develops out of democracy." 

Wien a tyiant comes into being, the root he springs from is the people's 
champion, and no other.... What then is the beginning of the change from 
protector to tyrantf... The people's champion finding a multitude veiy 
ready to follow him. . .enalavee and slaughters, and hints at the abolition ol 
debts and the partition of bnd. When such a man so behaves, is he not 
subsequently bound and doomed either to be destroj^d by his enemies or 
to become tjTant and be changed from a man into a wolf? This is what 
becomea of the leader of the rebellion against the owners of property", 

' Rep. viii. 56za; cp. 564a, S6sii. 

* On tyrants as piuoderera cp. Hdt. V. 9a: "(Cypselus) deprived many people 
of their property." So Ephorus, F.H.G. ni. p. J91, " He banished the Bacchiads 
and confiscated their posiestions." Cp. Plato, Phatdo, San; Rep. viii. end. 
The spoils of victory however ire quite a different thing from the litigious 
confiscations of fifth and fourth century demagogues. The way the early tyrants 
used their wealth is suffidenC proof that it was not maloly plunder. There is 
nothing of the condottiere about the typical early tyrant. Cp. H. Steveking, 
KapiiaHsi. Entwick. i. d. iid. SraA. d. Mutelab. in Fierielj. f, Soe. «, Wirti. 
vn. pp. 64 f. 
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Plato goes on to describe how the tyrant either gets banished and 
effects his return by force or avoids exile only by the famous ex- 
pedient of demanding a bodyguard. 

Aristotle's account is similar, but less rigid, and emphasizes the"^ 
military element, "In ancient times, whenever the same individual 
became both demagogue and general, the result was a tyranny. It 
is lairly true to say that the majority of the early tyrants have 
developed out of demagogues'." Other tyrants he describes as estab- 
lishing themselves as such after having previously either reigned as 
kings or held for a long period some important office*. In ancient 
times Aristotle includes the fifth century (and perhaps the beginning 
of the fourth), as is shown by his quoting Dionysius of Syracuse', 
Plato's treatment is less historical, but as he specifically excludes rfie 
possibility of any other sort of tyrant pedigree than that he gives, 
his account is plainly meant to hold good for all periods*. 

In short both Plato and Aristotle regard their accounts of the 
tyrant's origin as being of general application. As 
picture of the such they have always been accepted, and not at first 
rise of tyrannr gjght without reason. The Platonic- Aristotelian pedi- 
dashes with ^ , ■ , , ■ ^ ■ , < -..i. 

known farts gree (with an alternative; is already ascribed to the 

"^J"* *'^ tyrant by Herodotus: "under a democracy it is im- 

possible for corruption not to prevail . . . . , until some 
individual, championing the people (Trpooras tov Sij/tov), blossoms 
out into a monarch (fiouvap^o'; =^ tyrAnt)^." But what arc the 

> Pol. VII. (v.), 13050; cp. Vll. (v.), 13106, S it Tvpauvot (irafliirrarai) in roO 
Aq/iou Kiii Tab n-X^douE. 

' " Pheidon and Others became tj^aots witha kingship to start from. ..those in 
tbe parts about Ionia, and Phalaris, from their offices," Pol. vii. (v.), 13106; 
cp. ibid., "through starting with power, some that of kingly office," and ibid., 
"other (tyrannies) from kings overstepping their inherited positions"; vii. (v.), 
13080, "attempts at tyranny are made in some places by demagogues, in other 
places by dynasts, or those who hold the highest offices when they hold them for 
a long time." 

' Cp. also Pol. VII. (v.), 13058, where "modem times" means since rhetoric 
developed and demagogues ceased to be soldiers. 

* Or else for no historical period at alL As pointed out to me by my colleague 
Professor W. G. de Burgh, Plato's order is confessedly an order of ascending 
injustice {Rep. viii. 545a; cp. 344a), in introducing which he invokes the muses 
of U(»ner and asks them not to be too serious (54S«). Plato's evidence on this 
point need not be taken so literally as that of the historically minded Aristotle. 

' Hdt. III. Sz. See also Xen. Hell. vu. t. 44-46; and cp. Forzio, CipsdiJi, 
p. 207, n. 1. 
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fiicts? The process just described makes the early tyrant devcl<^ 
out of a demagogue who is usually also a general. Demagogue 
may have existed in Greece before tyrannies bepn to be established; 
but the evidence for their having done so is extraordinarily meagre', 
and it is highly doubtful whether Aristotle adds to it He does not 
attempt a picture of a seventh or sixth century demagogue. Xhose 
of his own day secured their influence by confiscations effected 
through the popular courts*. They arc essentially the product of a 
full-blown democracy^ and pretyrannical democracies are extremely 
doubtful. Athens is a special and only partial case, and even there, 
in spite of Solon, Herodotus' can speak of Clcisthenes, who over- 
threw the tyranny, as "the man who established the democracy." 
The demag<^es from whom Aristotle derives his early tyrants are 
mainly military demagogues: "the tyrant," he says, "is also prone 
to make war*." 

This statement is hardly borne out by the fects. As a body, in 
spite of the times they lived in, the early tyrants were remarkaUe 
for their works not of war but of peace^. Some of them indeed, as 
for instance Orthagoras and Peisistratus, arc reported to have dis- 
tinguished themselves as soldiers before they became tyrants. The 
warlike exploits of the youthful Orthagoras are discussal below". 
He cannot have been really prone to militarism, since Aristotle 
declares that a successor of his altered the character of the Sicyonian 
tyranny by becoming warlike'. Peisistratus' early feats of war are 

' Neither the Homeric Thenitea nor the "leaden of the people" of SoIdq 
■how aay at the esicntial featuro of the demagogue at known to Herodotus, 
Placo, and AriitoCle. Individual early tyrants are often said to have been 
demagogues, but only by the writers of the fourth century or later, whose 
evidence on this point is valueless; cp. betow, pp. 30 f. 

' "The demagogues of the present day win favour with the democracies hf 
securing many confiscations through the law courts." Aristotle, iW. vtii. (vi.), 
13100. 

' HdL VI. 131. 

* iro\(fu>iioi6t, AristoL Pol. VII. (v.), 13136) cp. ijos* (oi irpoordru roC 
S^fiov, ort iroXf/tiKoi yJvourri), TuparviSt ivrridtvTo) and Plato, Rep. Mat, j66< 
(iroX//iout ati Ktvt'C). 

Cp. Thuc. 1. 17, 81* aa^aKfla! otrov tivvavTo itdKurra rir irdXeir Seoui'. 
Hermann, Staaisalleniima* p. 253, n. 5, notices that this passage contradicts 
VXita, Rep, VIII. 5668 and Aristoc. Pol. vii. (v.), 1313 ft, 13050, which make the 
typical tyrant warlike. He does not realize that Thucydides is describing the 
tyrants of an earlier age. 

' Below, pp. 157 t. 

' Anstot. Pol. VII. (v.), 1315ft. The same change ii recorded in the tyranny at 
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^vell attested. Naturally enough he made political capital out of 
them. "He asked of the people that he should receive from them 
a bodyguard, having previously distinguished himself in the expedi- 
tion against M^ara, when he captured Ntsaea and performed other 
great deeds^." But earlier in the same chapter Herodotus has made 
it perfectly plain that Pcisistratus was not a military despot. " Having 
formed designs on the tyranny he raised a third lection, and having 
collected partizans, and posing as a champion of the Hillmen, he 
devised as follows," It was the faction of the Hillmen and not* the 
Megarean expedition, that was the stepping-stone to the tyranny. 
Who the Hillmen were is discussed in the chapter on Athens. It 
has never been suggested that they were military*. 

A military demagogue who makes himself tyrant is essentially 
the product of an advanced democracy threatened by invasion from 
without. When the tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries secured 
their positions there was no foreign invader without the gates and 
no democracy within, Aristode* calls democracy "the last word 
in tyranny" (^ reKevraia rvpavvU)- From the point of view 
of historical development the converse comes much nearer to the 
truth, and tyranny is the first word in democracy. The evolution 
and is due to of the tyrant as described in Aristode and Plato can- 
false gencrali- not have taken place until after the reforms of Cleis- 
the conditionsof thenes or precisely the period when the last of the 
their own days, ^^\y tyrants was finally banished from Greece. The 
two philosophers,andlikewise Herodotus in the passage just quoted^, 
must be reading into more ancient times a state of things that 
only became prevalent shordy before their own*. The words of 
Herodotus are put into the mouth of Darius. This means that they 
Corinth: there C)^selus the 6i9t tyrant 19 aaid to have been a demagogue, 
posBibly because he became tyrant and was not stated in Acistotle'g sources to 
have previously waged any war. 

* Hdt, t. 59; according to the Atb. Pol. 17, "it is obvious nonsense to say that 
Peisistratus was general in the war for Salamis against theMegareans." But this 
statement based on chronological arguments can only call in i^uestion the date 
and character of Peisistratus' warlite achievements, not their whole historicity. 

' Pace E. Meyer, C d. A. 11. p. 666, following Justin 11. S (quasi sibi non 
patriae uicisset, tyrannidem per dotuin occupat). 

* On the essentially peaceful character of the Athenian tyranny, see Ciccotti, 
IramoTUo d. Scbiavilu, p. 49. 

* Pol. v«. (v.), 13116. ' 111. 82. 

' Mixed of course with earlier features. E.g. in Plato {Rep. vin. 566»-A) the 
bamebment and forcible return and the bodyguard are all genuine Peisistratus. 
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really hang loose and may be Influenced by the careers of con- 
temporary demagogues like Cleon. 

But the main source of error lies in Plato and Aristotle, and is 
and particu- ^^il' more obvious. The most distinguished figure in 
Iwlj from the the political history of the early part of the fourth 
Dionjsius of century was Dionysiusof Syracuse. Dionysius is, like 
Syracuae. Plato's tyrant in the Republ'u^ the product of demo- 

cracy: like Aristotle's in the Politics he begins his career as a military 
demagogue. The resemblances are not accidental. DionysJus made 
himself tyrant when Plato was just reaching manhood. Plato visited 
his court and few political experiments have become more Btmous 
than Plato's attempt to turn the tyrant's son into the ideal philosopher 
king*. Aristotle naturally shared his master's interest in the famous 
Syracusan. His Po/tVify bears frequent witness to the fact. It contains 
only eight references each to the tyrant houses of Corinth and 
Athens as against twenty to those of Syracuse (eleven to the Dionysii 
and Dion, nine to the Deinomenidae). Of the three individuals, 
Theagenes, Peisistratus, Dionysius, chosen to illustrate the way a 
tyrant may be produced out of a military demagogue, Dionysius ts 
die only one whose career the process fits. 

Other philosophers of the period wrote under the same dominant 
influence, notably Acschines the Socratic, and Arisdppus, both 
of whom had stayed with the tyrant*. Similarly with the fourth 
century historians: their iiotion of a tyrant was Dionysius 
as described by that potentate's own historian, his fellow-citizen 
Philistus. 

Everything tended to confirm this view. The greatness of Diony- 
sius naturally drew attention to that of Gelo and HJero, his pre> 
decessors at Syracuse. Gelo and Hiero were, like Dionysius, military 
despots. To later generations they were the great soldiers who had 
saved Sicily from the Carthaginians and Etruscans. Their contem- 
porary Pausanias had tried to raise himself from generalissimo of the 
Greek army to tyrant of all Greece*. These events were still in 

• Plato, Leuers I, i, 3, 4, 7, 8, 13. On the genuinenest of the Platonic letters 
see Burnet, Tbales 10 Plata, pp. zo6, 107 and note. 

' Diog. Laert. 11. 7. 63; 8. 67!. 

' Aristotle, Pot. vii. (v.), H"?"! where Hanno of Carthage, Ariacotle's con- 
temporary, is also quoted. Both these would-be tyrants tampered with the 
slave population (see Thucydides, 1. 132 (Pauaaniaa), Oroiius, iv. 6 (Hanno)), 
and may thus have further helped to obliterate the piaure of the peace-loving 
early tyrant and his relationship to free labour. 
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men's minds. Of the earlier tyrants they had only hazy notions^. 
The best remembered were probably the Peisistratids, both from 
their late date and from the fact that they were Athenians. Peisis- 
tratus, as has been already noticed, chanced early in his career to 
have distinguished himself as a soldier. It so happened that Poly- 
crates, the other great tyrant of the latter half of the sixth century, 
also engaged in war. It was forced upon him by the Persians. 
The evidence is all against the view that it was the basis of his 
power. But the warlike achievements of these two rulers, the last 
and perhaps the greatest of the earlier tyrants, lent colour to 
Aristotle's hasty generalizations*. 

Aristotle himself, speaking of the ways of maintaining a tyranny, 
says that "the traditional method, in accordance with which most 
tyrants conduct their government, is said to have been mainly insti- 
tuted by Periander of Corinth'?" Only a few pages later in the 
same work* we are told that Periander abandoned the policy of his 
father C3T)selus and that he did 50 by becoming warlike or in other 
words by approximating more to Dionysius of Syracuse. Once more 
then the typical tyrant of Aristotle is a ruler who departs from the 
policy of a typical founder of an early tyranny. 

For an example of the victory of the Aristotelian view over the 
truth we maycompare Herodotus, i. 59, which states that Peisistratus, 
who had fought against Megara, made himself tyrant by means of 
the iaction of the Hillmen, with Justin, 11. 8, according to whom 
" Peisistratus, as though he had conquered (the Megareans) for him- 
self, not for his country, seized by craft tl;e tyranny." Justin is a 
perversion of a passage in Chapter 14 of the Aristotelian Constitution 
of jfthens, which states that Peisistratus, "having the reputation 
of being a great friend of the people, and having greatly distinguished 
himself in the war against Megara," secured his bodyguard and the 
tyranny, Aristotle misinterprets the Hillmen and exaggerates the 
importance of the Megarean expedition, Justin omits the former 

' Cp. Thuc. I. zo; VI. S4 on the inaccurate accounts of the Peisistratids pre- 
valent in Athens in the historian's own days. 

' On the way Chat Aristotle's ideas often colour the facta he quotes see 
Muretus, Far. Ltd. i. 14; Kochler, Silzungsb. Prtuss. Akad. [892, p. 505; Endt, 
U'itn. Stud, XXIV. (1901), pp. 50-51, quoted Porzio, Cipstlidi, p. 144, 

On the general dubiousness of fifth and fourth century explanations of 
seventh and sixth centurv motives, see Macan on the Athenaion Politiia in 
7.fl.5. XII. pp. 34f. 

* Aristot. P<d. VII. (v.) ijija. • Aristot. Pii. vii. (v.) i3isfr. 
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altogether and makes the latter the sole cause of Peisistratus obtaining 
the tyranny. 

Aristotle's conception of the tyrant class as drawn mainly from 
that of the military demagc^e was taken over by the Romans. In 
the chapter on Rome it will be shown how little this conception 
fits in with the Romans' own early history. But the times before 
the great wars at Rome (Samnite, Pyrrhic, Punic) are like those 
before the Persian wars in Greece. They belong to a different epoch 
from those that follow. The later history of the Roman republic 
harmonizes with Aristotle's view. The Gracchi may be represented . 
as demagogues who h.i\ed to make themselves supreme for lack of 
military power^. Marius, Pompey, and^ Caesar succeeded in pro- 
portion as they realized the Aristotelian combination. The fourth 
century conception was therefore unchallenged by Roman writers, 
the more so since Dionysius appears for a while to have dominated 
the Roman conception of a Greek tyrant*. Fortunately however, 
owing to the careless way the Roman historians worked over their 
material, they have left us glimpses of the different conditions that 
had once existed. 

The view that was thus disseminated in classical Greece and 
Rome was naturally accepted by the scholars of the renaissance and 
has prevailed ever since. 

' Mommscn, Hisl. Rorne (Eng. trans.), in. p. 333. 

* Cp. Dion. Hal. vii. i, on the statement in his oldest authorities chat . 
Dionj^ius sent com to Rome in the time of Spurius Caasius (492 B.C.). The name 
Dionysius appears here a good half century before his birch, doubtlees as thf 
Sicilian tyrant par excellatce. I 



Chapter II. Athens 



Of al! the tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries none are 
Exceptioiial ^ ^^' known to us as those who reigned at Athens, 
position of No other city has left us so clear a picture of the 
*"*' state of things not only during the tyranny but also 

immediately before and after it, Solon lived to see Peisistratus make 
himself supreme. Herodotus, born a Persian subject about 484 b.c, 
must have had opportunities of questioning first-hand authorities 
on the later years of the Athenian tyranny, while his younger con- 
temporary Thucydides was in a particularly fevoured position for 
getting information on this subject through his relationship with 
the Philaidae, of whose rivalry with the Peisistratidae there will be 
occasion to speak later in this chapter^. 

Xhis comparative abundance of information is the reason why 
Athens has been made the starting-point of this enquiry. But even 
so our knowledge is meagre enough. And there is a special reason 
for using it with caution. So far in the history of the world there 
has been only on'; Athens. The developments that took place in the 
city during thfe first two centuries of the democracy are without ' 
parallel. Cad we be certain that Athens was not already unique 
in the period immediately preceding? One point in which the 
Athens before Athenian tyranny was exceptional meets us at the 
the establish- first glance. With the single exception of Samos, all 
Sraany, * ^^ other famous tyrannies of the earlier type, at least 
in the Aegean area, arose in the seventh century. But 
apart from this feet it will be found that the tyranny at Athens in 
the sixth century followed the same course as it appears to have 
done at places like Corinth and Argos, Sardis and Miietus in the 
seventh. The more highly developed an organism is, the longer it'- 

' Beloch, Cr. C I. ii. p. 195, ia surely underestimating the value of Thueydidca' 
express itatements about the Peisistratide when he calls them "merely oral 
traditiona about the relations of a family that had been expelled from Athens 
100 years before." This way of putting it hardly auggesta that less than za years 
may have separated the death of Hippias from the birth of Thucydides, and that 
the tyrant's family was still sufficiently flourishing at the end of the Pelopon- 
oesian war to be excluded from the amnesty that restored Thucydides to Athens 
[Didymus ay. Marcellin. Vii. Tbuc. 32}. 

U.T. 3 - 
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takes to reach maturity. This is perhaps the reason why Athens in 
the sixth century appears in some respects to be a hundred yetn 
behind some of the cities whom she was destined so completely to 
eclipse. 

Athens was not exclusively commercial. Her large territory made 
her partly agricultural. To this tact may be due her iailure to com- 
pete commercially in the seventh century with cities like Aegtna 
and Corinth^. Hence too the late rise of the tyranny. It appears 
only when the commercial and industrial element had got the upper 
hand. There was indeed the attempt of Cylon, who conspired to 
make himself tyrant within a graeration of the first appearance of 
tyranny on the mainland of Greece'. But Cylon &iled because, 
diough wealthy (oXu/iiriotdKij^) and influential (BuvaTov), he 
could not possibly, in the Athens of his day, be the leader of any 
dominant organized commercial activity. He was merely an am- 
bitious member of the aristocracy (tmi' ira\ai tvyep^v)^ connected 
with the great band of merchant princes only by marriage*. The 
attempt and its result are both what might have been expected from 
the position of Athens at the time. 

Soon after Cylon's attempt Athens began to rival Corinth in the 
pottery trade, and the influence of the rich city merchants and 
cjqrorters doubtless increased. But even in potterj' the great vogue 
of Attic ware was still to come, and Solon's measures for en- 
couraging the growth of olives and the export of olive oil also bel'M'" 
to this period*: the importance of the landed aristocracy w/io owned 
the olive yards must have increased almost equally. No merchant 
therefore attempted by means of the wealth that he had amassed or 
the labour that he employed to seize the tyranny. The landed 
aristocracy were also wealthy and they too employed much labour, 
and it so happened that the best part of the Attic plain, wRere 
lay their estates, was situated round the city, as Cylon discovered 
to his cost when he seized the Acropolis. Tyranny was almost 
impossible. 

' See also chapter in, p. 69. ' 

' Beloch, Rbiin. Mus. l. (1895), p, Z51, n. I, pots Cylon's attempt into Clie 
time between Solon and Peisistratua, De Sanctis, Aiibis^, pp. zSof., into the 
time of Peiaistratiw' exile; O. Seeck, Klio, iv. pp. 318 f., puts it at earliest earlf 
in the career of Peiaiatratua; Costanii, ^111, d. Slor. Am. v. pp. 518-19, about 
STOB.c.i so also Lenachau ap. Buraian, Jahresberichl 176 (1918), p. 190. But 
see e.g. Led!, Sivd. z. d. dll. alb. V erfassungsges. pp. 77 f. 

* Thuc. I. 116. * Plut. Solon, ^^. 
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The leading man at Athens was not a mere millionaire, as in the 
more exclusively trading states. Solon had indeed some experience 
of trade^, but he was essentially a politician with a gift for finance, 
not a financier or merchant with political ambitions. He became 
not a tyrant but a lawgiver. 

Solon tried to provide for the difEculties that he saw resulting 
Peisistratus from the existence of two evenly matched parties, 
makes him- the landowners of the plain and the traders of the 
self tyrant by l u i- ■ i 

organizing a Coast. 1 he tyranny arose from the political orgamza- 
new party. jjo^ ^f ^ ^g^ interest by Peisistratus, who, to quote 
the exact words of Herodotus: 

While the coast men of Athens and those of the plain were at strife, . .having 
formed designs on (xaraijipov^tra^) the tyranny, proceeded to raise (^iipi) 
a third faction^. 

Some ancient writers represent Peisistratus as owing his tyranny 
to his gifts as an orator or demagogue'. Reasons are given in 
Chapter i for not accepting this view, and also for not believing 
that it was mainly as a successful soldier that Peisistratus secured 
the throne*. It was as founder and leader of the "third fection" 
of Herodotus that Peisistratus made himself tyrant, and he seems 
largely to have built up his influence with them by rendering them 
aid, doubtless financial*. 

To understand the position of Peisistratus and to ascertain the 
basis of his power it is obviously of the first importance that we 
should know who precisely were the men who made up this third 
Action. Unfortunately this question cannot be answered directly 
' Plut. Solon, 2; cp. Aristot. jltb. Pol. 6, where Solon's enemies accuse him 
of (dishonest) financial speculations. Aristotle dismisses the charge. 

* Hdt. I. 59; Plot.,Solon, ii,Aviat. 1%, Praecept. 10 (Mora/. 763, 805), imagines 
ttiis third party as existing at the time of Solon's reforms; but his account is 
inconsistent In itself and contradicti Hdt. See Sandys, Alb. Pol.' p. 55, Busolt, 
Gr. G.' (189s), n. p. JOl, n. 2, foUowing Diels, Abb. Berl. Akad. 1885, p. 20, and 
Landwehr, Pbilol. Suppl. v. [1889), p. 155. 

* So Isocr. Panalb. 148 (163); Aristot, Pol. vn. (v.), 13106; cp. CJc. deOral. 
III. 34,; Bnuus, 17, 41; Val.Mai. viii, g; Dio Chrys. xxii. 

* Pace Aristot Aib. Pol. 21 (ori nturiarparos i^iiayayii ku! trrparfyit A* 
rvpayyot Kortimj). 

' Cp. Plut. Solon, 29, "helping the needy" of Pnsistratus when first suspected 
by Solonof aiming at tyranny; cp. also Aristot. fo/, vll. (v.), 1305a (tr.Welldon), 
" the ground of tliis confidence being their detestation of the wealthy classes. This 
was the case at Athens with PeisisCTatus in consequence of tiis fend with the 
(wealthy landed) proprietors of Che plain." 
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from the information that has come down to us. So before sifting 
the evidence that bears on it, it will be well to examine some later 
and better known phases of the tyrant's career. 

After the tyrant had first established himself he is reported to 
How Peisis- ^'■^^ ''^" twice banished and twice restored. After 
tratus"Tooted" his second restoration "he proceeded to root his 
IS power. tyranny with many mercenaries, and with revenues 
of money, of which part was gathered from the home country, part 
from the river Strymon'." 

The Strymon (Struma) flows through the femous mining district 
which was aftervrards annexed by Phihp of Macedon, and brought 
him his enormous wealth. It is scarcely conceivable that Peisistraius' 
revenues from this region came from any other source than the 
mines*. Hence Guiraud, in his interesting but sober account of 
ancient Greek industry, has already been led to suggest that 
Peisistratus' Attic revenues were derived from a similar source, and 
that he worked the mines of Laurium'. 

Peisistratus was not using revenues from mines for the first time 
in his career, when he proceeded to "root his tyranny" 
cured bis in the manner just described. He had already used 

second the same means to compass his second restoration. 

When driven from Athens for the second time he had 
"proceeded to the parts round Pan^ion, where he made money, 
and having hired soldiers he went back to Eretria, and in the eleventh 
year made his first attempt to recover his position by force*," 
Herodotus appears to think that all the period of exile was spent at 
Eretria; but he too states it to have been spent in collecting money 
(e(a?.,.TA -jfp^fiara ■liyeipe}- The result was that "he now held^ 
the tyranny securely^." Mt Pangaion is the name of the great 

> Hdt, 1. 64. GroCe'9 translation, in, (ed. iSSS), p. 329, n. 4, which makes the 
money come from Athens and the mercenaiies from Thrace, is highly improbable. 
Amphipolis, the chief fifth century city on the lower Strymon, ia described by 
Thucydides, iv. 108, aa useful to Athens "from its revenues of money." Grote's 
objections Co making Peisistratus a Thracisn nuning magnate are met below. 
» So PerdrizeC, KUo, x. (1910), p. 5. 

* Guiraud, La Main-KEuvre dans Fancienne Greet, pp. 30, 31 ; cp. von Fritie, 
Zeils.f. Num. xx. (1897), p. 154, who notes thatMatonea, the name of the place 
in the Laurium district mined in the time of Peisistratus, is also the name of 
a town in Thrace opposite Thaaos (said by Philocborus, F.H.G., i. p. 404, to 
have been alluded to by Archilochus; cp. Horn. Od. ix. 197). E. Curtius (quoted 
ibid.) regards the Attic Maronea as having been named after tbeThradan. 

* Aristot. Ath. Pal. 15. * Hdt. i. 62, 64. 
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mining district to the East of the lower Strymon. The mention of 
it confirms the view that Peisistratus Irad a personal connexion with 
the Thracian mines. Eretria, on the West coast of Euboea, is an 
obvious place from which to swoop down on East Attica, but on 
the other hand in Euboea too there were mining districts^, and 
Eretria had a settlement just to the East of Mount Pangaion, if 
Svoronos is right in his very plausible identification of the modern 
Kavalla with the "Skabala: a place of the Eretrians" of Stephanus 
Bjrzantinus^. 

About the tyrant's first restoration there is only a story in 
Herodotus which the historian himself describes as a "very silly 
business." Its consideration is best left over till we have dealt with 
his original seizure of the throne. If for this earlier stage of his 
career the evidence is less specific, we must not be surprised. Like 
Augustus, Peisistratus was careful, especially at first, to observe the 
outward forms of the constitution which he overthrew, so that the 
realities of the situation would not be patent to everybody*. 

The party through which Peisistratus made himself tyrant is 
The "Hill- called by Herodotus the 'Tirepaxpioi*. The Aristo- 
men" through tel'tun Canstiiuiion of jfthens aWs them the AiaKoioiK , 
whom Peisis- „. i ■ ■ un a 

tratus made rlutarch sometimes aia«pt£i>; sometimes ETraKpoi". 
himself tyrant Xhe English terminology is equally fluctuating. Hill, 
Mountain, and Upland have all been used. 

Modern historians have mostly explained the party as made up 
of small farmers, agricultural labourers, herdsmen and the like, and 
have generally assigned them to one special district, the mountainous 
r^ion of North and North-east Attica'. But this view, as shown 
below in detail in an appendix^, is based on a misunderstanding of 
the texts that are quoted in its support, and is at variance with all 
the ancient evidence, whether as regards the political propensities 

' Of iron and copper, Steph. Byi. s.v, AH)iji(™r, XoXntc, Eustath. ad Dion. 
Feriega. 764. 
' Svoronos, youra. Int. £ Areb. Num. xv, (1913], pp. 133-4. 
^ Cp. Muenzer u. Strack, Miira. Nord'Griecb. 11. i. p. S, n. I. 

* Hdt. 1. 59; so Dion. Hal. 1. 13. 

* Aiiitot. Atb. Pol. 1 3. 

* PJut. Salon, 13; Praecepl. 10 {Moral. 805); Amat. 18 {Moral. 763). 

' See e.g. Poehlmann, Gr«niir»ii' p. 85; E. Mej^c,C d. A. 11. p. 663; Sandys, 
Alb. Pol.^p. 5S;Mauri, Ciiiadini Lavoriaori detr Ai!ica,p. 19; Ci\indy,Thucydidts 
and Hist, of bis Age, p. 116; Hzaae, Abband. Hist. Pbil.Gesell. Breslau, i, p. 105. 

* Below, Appendix A. 
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of agricultural labourers or the state of cultivation of the 
Attic mountains. It takes no account of the fiicts just brought 
forward as to how the tyrant r^ained and maintained his 
power. 

In a paper that I published in 1906* these &cts were made die 
basis of a new explanation of the Hillmen of Peisis- 
the minen of tratus. According to the view there put forward die 
^eLouHum most important section of Peisistratus' followers were 
the miners who worked the femous silver mines of 
South Attica, and it was as leader of this mining population that 
Peisistratus raised himself to the tyranny. At the time this view 
was little more than a conjecture, topc^raphically dubious. Of 
the only two places, Plotheia and Semachidai, known to have 
been situated in the Hill Country, Plotheia had been shown by 
tombstones to lie somewhere between Marathon and Kephisia*, and 
as this feet seemed to confirm the theory of an exclusively Northern 
Hill Countryj Semachidaii'for the site of which as within theiimits 
ofthe three trittyes of its tribe no evidence was available, was placed 
up in the North in the inland trittys. But that this location was 
wrong is made practically certain by the discovery of an inscription, 
published in 1910 by the Greek scholar Oikonomos, 
certainl; part that bears direcdy on the point. It dates from 349-8 
Co **i^**''' *"^ *"'' defines the position of various mining con- 
cessions. One of them is described as near Laurium 
and bordered on the South by the road leading past Rhagon to 
Laurium and the Semacheion'. 

The Semacheion ts convincingly explained by Oikonomos as the 
shrine of Semachos, who gave his name to the dcme Semachidail 
From this &ct he proceeds quite logically to argue that we must 
decide on a more Southerly position for that deme than those 
proposed by Milchhoefer and Loeper', "since the mine to the 
South of which Semachidai lay, was situated in the neighbourhood 

^ J.H.S. XXVI. pp. 136-8. 

* A.J.A. 1889, p. 426; cp. Haaae, Abhand. Hisi. Phil. Geselt. BtisUu, t. p. 69, 
n. 16. 

* Atb. Mitt. XXXV. (1910), p. 286, 11. 18-11, lurakXor dvatrafifiov «Vi 
Aavpiai...ai ^([(Ti'i^. . .irpAt] i'cJto[i'] ^ iiit ^ (Jco roG 'Payupoc (V'l AaipiOP 
ipipovtra KOI TO li/it lixitof. 

* Steph. Byi. s.v. 

* Abb. B'rl. Akad. 189Z, p. 37; q>. ibid. 47; Atb. Mill, xvii, pp. 412, 424. 
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of Laurium^." Semachidai belonged to the tribe Antiochis*. 
In the electoral organization of Cleisthenes the coast trittys of the 
tribe Antiochis occupied the Western- part of the mining district, 
including the villages of Amphitrope (Metropisi), Besa, and Ana- 
phlystus. Thus Oikonomos' conclusions are confirmed by the feet 
that his Semacheion falls within the borders of Antiochis. But 
whereas technically this mining district formed the coast trittys of 
the tribe, we have the evidence of Philochorus, writing early in 
the third century b,c., that it was spoken of as part of the Epakria 
or hill country^. 

How suitable this name was may be illustrated from the Sema- 
cheion inscription itself, in which the sites of mining claims are three 
times defined by reference to a ridge or hill crest (Xoipoi)*. 

As seen from C.I.jf. ii. 570, the Epakria of 400 b.c. was a 
religious organization", apparently with only a local political signi- 
ficance. This fact makes it probable that the name was alrrady 
and probablv ancient, and that Plutarch and the Lexicon Segueri- 
tbeHiUCountiT anum were right in equating it with Diakria and 
pa, exrellence. Hypgrakria', There is indeed the possibility of a con- 

' Alb, Mitl. 1910, p. 309. The single tombstone of "Aeschines of Semachidai, 
the SOD of Pamphilus" (C.I.A. II. z;34), found at Btahami, three and a half 
kilometres South of the Acropolis, is probably to be classed with ibid, 25)5-9 
as beloi^iiig to a Semachid who died at Athens. So too with the fragment 
lAXIAOY CI, A. 111. 3897, found at Alopeke, the modern Ampeloltipi, one of 
the Eastern tenninuses of the Athenian tramways. Demeamen seem to have 
been generally buried either In Athena or in the deme to which they belonged. 
The ordinary Attic word for travel, airaA7/uiv (lit. "to quit one's deme"), 
seems to have been still appropriate even in the fourth century. 
" F.H,G. I. p. 396. 
' F.H,G, I, p. 396. 

* Alb. Mill. XXXV. (1910), p, 177, 1. 15; 178, 1. 41; 181, 1. 46; the word may 
have been semi- technical. Appian, Bdl, Civ. iv. 106, speaks of a XiH^oc not far 
from Philippi, "in which are the gold mines called Che Asyla." 

' Cp. Hesych. 'Exdapiof Ztvs 6 tir'i TavSKpav tZv ipav UtpifUvat, iir'tyap 
rcAV ipatf Toiis ffafioi/t avT^ i^pvov at eirivohx', 

' I,r, with the hill country of the Cleiathenic Interior. Inscriptions (C.I,A. 
u. 602, 6oj), of the fourth century or later, mention men ot the Interior (Meao- 
geioi) who formed a aimilar organization to the Epakrioi of CI.A, 11, 570, and 
were poaiibly compoaed of lowlandera of the Cleiathenic Interior (Mesogeia). The 
name Mesogeia is now applied to the "undulating district of hill and plain 
stretching to the spurs of Pentelicon on the North, to Hymettus on the West, to 
the f ^nity of Marcopoulo 00 the South, and to the coast hills on the East," 
Baeipker, Greece, 1905, p. 117. 
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fusion of names. But on the other hand the names suggest a common 
origin. They are all compounds ofaicpov. It is curious that nobody 
in recent times seems to haVe asked what was the ordinary conno- 
tation of oKpov to the Athenian of antiquity*. There seems little 
doubt as to what it was. 

In Attica the axpov par excellence was Sunium. Already' in the 
Odyssey Sunium is the axpov 'Affj/t/an'*. The same phrase reappears 
in Aristophanes*. Strabo refers to Suntum as to t^5 'ATTiierjq dicpov*. 
Some early scholars recognized this fact. Palmerius explained the 
Diakrioi as the people living between the two capes, Sunium and 
Cynosura, and the Hyperakrioi as those who dwelt beyond Sunium, 
"beyond" being used presumably from the point of view of those 
coming by sea from Athens*. Albertus held that the Diakrioi were 
so called because they lived "in promontoriis Atticae'." 

Plato indeed in the Crttias^ speaks of ndpmiBo^ r&v aKptnv; but 
for the Athenians the peaks of Fames are axpa with alocal qualifica- 
tion, not simply to a/cpov or to axpa; just as we in England speak 
of the peaks of Snowdon or Skiddaw, but apply the word un- 
qualified to the heights of Derbyshire. The unqualified expression 
I applied to the Northern heights of Attica was "the land of the 
mountain (19 apeiv^)\" not "the land of the aiepov." The name 
Diakria appears therefore to be derived geographically not from 
V Mount Parnes but from Cape Sunium*. 

> See e.g. J. A. R. Munro's note y.H.S. xix. {1899), p. 187. 
' Odyss. III. 178) cp. Steph. Byz. Sotviov- S^iuit AtovriSos if>v\^t. 'Optfpts 
it Sxpov jciXit. 

^ ArlsCoph. Clouds, 40). * Strabo, ix. 39a. 

' Palmerius (Le Paulmicr), Exerc. p. 4, quoted Schoemann, de Comu. Alb. 
p- 343. "■ 4- 

' Albertus, Hesycb. s.v. Alii aliter; e.g. Casauboo ad Diog. Latrt., Solon, ;8 
appears to locate the Diakrioi on the Acropolis. 
' Plato, Crilias, liod. 

* Strabo, IX. 391; cp. xiv. 632 f. on the Milesian diitrict where Hdt., vi. 20, 
mentions the existence of a Hyperalcria; Strabo distinguishes dead}' the ncpoi 
on the coast from the 3pi; of the interior. 

' No mines arc marked actually at Sunium in the map attached to Ardaillon's 
careful study of the mines of Laurium, but a mine at Sunium (jiirakXar *Vi 
iovnitf) is mentioned in the inscription published by Oikonomos, jllb. Miu. 
XXXV. (1910), p. 277, 1. 9i so also CI. A. 11. 781 : cp. also Eurip. Cycl. 293-4, 
"aery Sunium's silver-veined crag (vn-dpyvpot wtrpa)," tr, Shelley. Sunium 
and Thoricus, also in the mining district ("at Tharicus and Lauriuoki^i^ines 
of silver," achol. Aesch. Ptrs. ij8), are coupled together by Pliny, ^4^^. iv. 



: I (7), as "promontor 
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Herodotus, as already noticed, gives the Sunium district another 
name. He calls the country between Sunium, Thoricus, and Ana- 
phlystus, i.e. the Laurium mining district, by the name of the yovpo^ 
^ovviaKoiK But as in the same sentence he speaks of the uKpTi 
of this district, his allusion is less of a difficulty to regarding this 
district as the original Diakrta than it is to the orthodox view, which 
identifies itwith the Paralia (Coast). Especiallyis thisso if we assume 
that by his days the name Dialcria had spread Northward beyond the 
mining region, so that a new name was wanted for the Southern 
apex of the peninsula. This assumption is of course only a reversal 
of the current view, that extends the name indefinitely Southwards 
from Parnes. 

It has sometimes been forgotten in the discussion of these names 
that we are dealing with common nouns that were used by the 
Greeks with different connotations at different places and periods 
like the English downs or forest*. Epakria appears to have been 
used in more than one sense even within the limits of Attica*. 
Possibly the name was applied at large to any region of dxpa. If 
we prefer to assume that it spread from a single district the balance 
o£ probabilities points to the name having spread Northwards from 
the district round Sunium. 

From yet another point of view the words Diakria, Hyperakria, 
Epakria fevour the mining interpretation. The inhabitants of EI 
Dorado of Greek legend, the land of the Golden Fleece, are said 
to have occupied the axpa of the Caucasus*. 

» Hdt. IV. 99. 

' There were Diakrioi in Rhodei (Cavaignac, Elud. Financ. pp. xl, xli) and 
Euboea (Hesych. s.v.) as well ai Attica. Miletus had its Hyperakrioi (Hdc. 

' Besides its connexion with (a) Semachidai and {b) the party ot Peisistratus, 
we find it as (e) one of twelve cities founded by Cecropa (Strabo, ix. 397, Steph. 
Byz. B.V.), (li) one of three groups of cities founded by Cecrops (Suid. and Et. 
Mag. S.V.), (e) a country near Tetrapolis (Bekker, Lex. Stgutr. p. 159), (/) a trittys 
(trittya (rf the Epakrians: C.I.A. 11, 1053 and (?) i. 5176; ep. Loeper, Atb. Mia. 
XVII. p. 355, n. ]), and (g) the recipient of payments from Plotheia {C.I.A. 11. 
570, about 4Z0 B.C.). It is recogiuzed by Milchhoefer that the word is used in 
a broader and a more restricted sense {ap. Pauly Wissowa s.v. Epakria). Though 
note a propos of the Epakrian trittys of the inscriptions that trittyes are generally 
named after not the district hut the chief place in the district, e.g. tritlya of 
the Eleusinians, of the Peiraeans, C.I.A. I. 517. Semachidai and Plotheia belong 
to different tribes [Antiochis and Acgris), and consequently to different trittyes. 

• Straho, xi. 499. 
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The aKpa of the Caucasus are of course not capes but peaJcs. 
Trinakria on the other hand is the land of the three capes. It is 
important to remember that the word dxpov has no equivalent in 
English. It means peak or height as well as cape or headland. To 
attempt to keep these two meanings separate is to commit a mental 
mistranslation. Though Sunium is the axpov par excellence^ the 
whole %ovvtaKo^ yovvo-i abounds in aicpiL, or as the inscriptions 
call them, Xo^ot (crests, ridges)^. Bursian describes the hills of 
Laurium (Lauriongebirge) as a continuous mountain chain, and 
includes it with Parnes, Britessos, and Hymettos among the main 
ridges {grdssere Gebirgsziige) of Attica', The writer has spent 
some days walking in the mining district. The sea is always near, 
and glimpses of it may be had frequently. But it i: the hills that 
dominate the landscape, not the sea. More particulaily is this the 
case in the district that was most mined in the sixth century, where 
the ground varies in height from 170 m. to 370 m. (550-1 200 feet), 
and lies well inlands 

In the light of this probability that the Diakrioi occupied the 
mining district of Attica, and of the ^t that their name means 
hill men, it is interesting to note that the Idaean Dactyls, who "are 
said to have been the fir^t miners," are stated also to have been 
men of the mountains*, and that in German and Welsh the words 
for miners (Bergleuien,gwyrymynyddau) mean literally "hill men." 

The Greek word Diakrioi would have a peculiar appropriateness 
for miners. The dxpov is precisely the part of a hill that the farmer 
, has least use for. Miners on the other hand preferred to carry on 
their smelting operations on the hill tops, because a better draught 
is thus secured". 

' E.g. Oiiionomos, Alb. Mtu.xxKv. (1910), pp.277, '■ ^Si ^78,1- 4^; 181,1.46; 
cp. Xen. de Feci. iv. 2, rav vtrapyipmiv Xo0iuf; Pliny, N.H. iv. 1 1 (7), Thoricua 
proraontorium. 

» Bursian, Gr. Geog. i. pp. 2S4-S> Boeckh, Pub. Econ. 11. p. 416, n. 6, quotes 
Aatipioi' Spot, but gives no reference. 

' A lite between Kamaresa (Maroneaf) and Sunium, which Loeper identifies 
with Potamoa, is described by him aa "im Inneren liegend," Alb. Mia. xvii, 
PP- 333-4- 
' Schol. Ap. Rhod. Argon, i. 1129, quoting the Pboronid, 
aripii opjirrtpoi, 
ol wpSiTOi riy^vrjv iroXv/i^ioc 'H^ioroio 
iSpou (■[• ovpiiijiTt Baitait, iotrra o-i'Jijpov, 
is irup t' Ifvtytov nal dpiTrpttrtt tpyov titi^av. 
' Binder, Laurion, p. 15 (cp. de Launaj- in Saglio, Diet. d. AnI. s.v. ferrum, 
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It has been pointed out by Milchhoefer^ that the mining district 
is considerably broken up by the Cieisthenic division of Attica into 
trittyes. Milchhoefer's arrangement of the trittyes in the mining 
district has been convincingly simplified by Loeper*, but Loeper 
himself leaves the mines divided between three trittyes of three 
different tribes. We may therefore still follow Milchhoefer in think- 
ing that Cleisthenes took special precautions to break up this district. 
The same fict is noticed by Milchhoefer about the district round 
Plotheia, the Northern deme already noticed as belonging to the 
Epakna. Here too the Russian scholar has simplified, but here too 
only to a limited extent. " In a breaking up like this of the old hill 
country of the Peisistratids" Milchhoefer sees unmistakable signs 
of "measures directed against the Peisistratids." Now that we have 
as good reason for seeing Peisistratan hill country round Laurium 
as round Plotheia, we must either reject Milchhoefer altogether, 
or, more probably, see in both districts centres of Peisistratan in- 
fluence, of which the Southernmost was the more important. Mining 
operations in antiquity were conducted on a large scale. Forty 
thousand workers were employed in mines near Carthagcna*. 

Athenaeus* speaks of tens of thousands of chained slaves as 
working in the Laurium mines and losing their lives in an un- 
successful revolt at the time of the second slave war in Sicily 
(103-99 B,c,). Of the 20,000 who deserted to Decclea when it was 
occupied by the Spartans in 413 b.c. it is not unlikely that large 
number? were miners from Laurium*. 

But what was the state of the Laurium district in the days of 
Peisistratus? 



p. 10S7), who nays tbia is still the practice in Peru. Smelting was carried on 
dose by the nuQes, see Ardaillon in Saglio, Did. d. Am. s.v. metaUa. The sites 
of the ancient Siphnian mines are to this day called Kaminia (furnaces) and 
Kapsala (slag?), Bent, J.H.S. vi. pp. 196-7. 

Note too that at a still earlier epoch gold from mines, as distinguished 
from alluvial gold, was known in Egypt as "gold of the mountain," Breasted, 
Records Atu. Egypt, iv. 30: so ibid. z8, "electrum of the mountains," temp. 
Ramses III. 

" Abb. Btrl. Akad. 1892,- p. 47. 

• Alb. Mill. XVII. 

■ Polyb. XXXIV. 9. 

• Athen. vi. zjic; cp. Oroa. v. 9, who dates what is apparently the same revolt 
in the time of the first Sicilian slave war (i}9-i3z B.C.). 

' Thuc. VII. 27; cp. Bury, Hist. Greect, p. 485. 
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The mines of Laurium do not appear in history till 484. B.c.\ 
The mines when Themistocles persuaded the Athenians to de- 

pere almost vote the profits from them to the building of a navy. 
certainly 111 _^ -,.. i- ^ , 1 i-i- r 

full work at The Constitution of jithms speaks or a discovery of 
this period, mines in that year. This however is probably rather 
loose language. The writer's words are "on the discovery of the 
mines at Maronea." The "discovery" of 4S4 b.c. was of the mines J 
in this [»rticular part of the Laurium district, or rather, in all I 
probability, of an extraordinarily rich vein in this particular part . 
"Thedispositionof the strata"(at Maronea) "is such that the richest 
are not those that could be first reached .... Some centuries of 
search and effort were therefore necessary in order to suspect their | 
existence and to reach their level " {i.e. of the rich veins "discovered" j 
in 484)^^. - i 

Plutarch says that before this time the Athenians were in the . 
habit of distributing the Laurium 
revenues among themselves, and 
that Themistocles had the courage 
to persuade them to give the habit 
up*. This agrees with Xenophon 
where he declares that "no one 
even attempts to say from what 
period people have tried to work 
them*." The mines of Lydia, Cy- 
prus, and Spain all appear to have 
been developed in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C.*. The Siphnian mines 
were at fiill work about 525 b.c*. 
Mining operations are depicted on 
several Corinthi 

cannot be later than the early part 
of the sixth century'. One of them is here reproduced (fig. 5). 

J Hdt. VII. 144,; Plut. Tbemisi. 4; AriaCot. Alb. Pol. 12. 

* AidatUoa, La Mints de Laurium {the beat-book on the subject), pp. 132, IJJ; 
where see also a technical explanation of the veins. ' Plut. Themist. 4, 

* Xcn. de Vcct. IV. 1. ' F. Cauer, Parleim in Megara und Albert, p. 17. 
' Hdt. III. 57; they appear to have been exhausted before 490 b.c. (Perdrizct, 

KliOjX. (1910), p. 7, quoting Hdt. in. 57 and Paua. x. 11, i), a fact that suggests 
an early discovery. 

' Furtwaengler, Berl. Fas. 871 B, 639, 831 A: WJuch, Jabrtsb. Gym. Zitiau, 
1901, f^. 19 (Saglio, Dia. d. Ant. fig. 4987), 10 and p. 10. 
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Herodotus says nothing about the date of discovery of the Attic 
mines in his account of the proceedings of 484 b.c.'. It would not 
be like him to keep silence about an epoch-making discovery, or 
even a phenomenal "rush," if any had occurred just at this time. 
Elsewhere he tells us that the Siphnians were already distributing 
among themselves the money from their mines about the year 
525 B.C,*, 

Modern writers have been incHned to talk of the great "rush" 
of 484'. But against the silence of Herodotus they can set only 
the reference in the Constitution of jftkens to the "discovery" at 
Maronea, which has been discussed already. What made the great 
impression at this time was probably not so much the output as the 
employment of the output on the building of a fleet. That surely is 
the point of the contemporary allusion in the Persae of Aeschylus. 
The chorus of Persian elders tells the Persian queen about the 
Athenians' 

Fount of saver, treasure of the land* 

just after mentioning the prowess of the Athenian troops, and just 
before explaining the weapons that they use. 

The idea proposed in 484 by Themistocles was not original. 
Seven years earlier the Thasians had used the revenues from their 
mines to build a fleet against the Persians^. It was doubtless the 
success of the Athenian fleet in a supreme crisis that caused the 
Athenians to remember with such pride this triumph of the voluntary 
system. 

There can therefore be no question that the mines were worked 
in the sixth century'. But if we are to understand the position of 
the leader of the mining Interests at that period, we must learn 
something about the conditions and position' of the miners. 

The leaders of the Plain and Coast had a powerful body of 
•nd the miners cidzens behind their backs. The mines on the other 
free men,go«l hand, at least from the time of Xenophon, were 
matcnalfora , , , 1 ■ 1 . 1 , 

political fae- worked almost exclusively by slaves'. 
"*'•■ In the fourth century very occasionally poor citizens 

> Hdt. vji. 144. 

» Hdt. in. 57i cp. E. Meyer, G«. d. Alt. 11. p. 610, on Theognis, 667 f. 
* E.g. Perdriiet, Klia, x. (1910), p. 2. * Aeschyl. Persae, 240 (238). 

' Hdt. VI. 4.6. • i*of e CavMgnac, Fienelj.f. Soc. u. Wins.Ges. ix. p. 7. 

' Xen., de Vect. iv. 17, advised the Acheman state to buy elavea to the number 
of three for each dtlzen and lee them out to work the mines. The number of 
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worked their own allotments^. Skilled work like smelting seems 
always to have been done by free men. The tombstone of "Atotes 
the miner," carved in letters of the second half of the fourth 
century, declares that he was a Paphlagonian "of the root of Pylai- 
menes, who fell slain by the hand of Achilles," and boasts of his 
unrivalled skill*. But there is no recorded instance of a citizen 
working in a mine for wages'. This however does not prove that 
they did not do so in the days of Peisistratus, when, as pointed out 
in the introductory chapter, the conditions of labour must have been 
very different from what they became in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, and industrial slavery had scarcely yet begun. A fragment 
of Solon suggests that it was quite usual in his days for citizens to 
work with their own hands, though whether for pay or on their 
own account is not stated and no particular occupations are specified*. 
About ten years after Solon's legislation the Athenians are found 
resolving "on account of their fections to elect ten archons, five 
from the nobility (EupatridaiJ, three from the farmers (agroikoi), 
two from the craftsmen (demiourgoi)^." The equation of these 
three groups of archons with the three Actions of the Plain, Coast, 
and Hill is more than doubtful'. The &rmers par txeellence are 

Athenian citiiens at the time waa about io,oco (cp. Wallon, VEsclavag^, i. 
pp. 212 f.), which makM the propped number of slave miners about 60,000. 
This waa admittedly many more than the number actually employed at the 
time of the proposal, and Xenophon auggests starting with 10,000, which Wallon, 
ibid. p. 2}o, thinks to have been probably the existing number of privately 
owned mining slaves. But even so these numbera ahow how influential a free 
mining population might well have been. See alio de Vea. iv. 14, 15 and fatsim,, 
Andoc. dt Myst. 38 (6); Hyp. frag. 33 (Blaes); and above, p. 4$. 

* Dem. c. Pbamipp. 20 (1044-5). 

" Birard, B.C.H. xli. {1888), p. 246, Wx"!? *' <>^" 'P'C'- 
' Ardailloq, Lts Mines de Laurium, p. 91. 

* Solon, Bergk, frag. 11 (4), 49-50, 

oXXoE 'AOjivaiijt Tt Kal "HlfiaitrTov noXuiixvta 
fpya Saiit iffipoiv (vWiytrm ffiorov. 

* Aristot. Alb. Pol. 13. 

< A means of equation would be to accept the reading of the Berlin papyrus 
dtroUtiv for d-ypoUav and then, pace Busok, Gr. G. n.* p. 96, n. 1, identify the 
ojTOiKoi (men away from home ; cp. the Milesian aitvaiirai, men always at sea) 
with the iru^aXoi (men of the coast). The demiourgoi would then be identified 
with the Diakiioi, and it would have to be assumed that the youthful Peisistratus 
waa already leading his faction. Laurentius Lydus, de Magislr. i. 47, makes 
Solon import from Egypt a triple division into philosopher noblea, warrior 
tanners, and mechanics (t^p ^faoaof itai Ttj(voiipy6v). The statement appears 
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naturally located in the plain: also it is doubtful whether Peisistratus 
had already " raised the third faction" twenty years before he became 
tyrant, and over fifty before his death. The two different sets of 
names point in themselves to two different groupings of the popula- 
tion. Solon's quadruple division into pentekosiomedimnoi, hippeis, 
zeugitai, and thetes proves a certain fluidity and tendency to cross 
grouping. But in any case the two craftsman magistrates prove that 
craftsmen or artizans were already an important element in the free 
population. 

In this matter of free labour in an industry such as mining, Bfth 
century Phrygia is perhaps a belter guide than the Attica of Nikias 
or Demosthenes as to the state of things in Attica during the sixth 
century. In Phrj^ia a generation after the Samian tyrant Polycrates, 
who died about 522 B.C., Pythes was working mines with citizen 
labour*. Even in Athens in the early days of Pericles the earlier 
conditions seem still to have prevailed. "Each trade (t^hij) had 
its body of (free) labourers organized (toc OrtrtKoir ct^Xoi' a-wreTa-y- 
fj.£vov)" to carry out the great public works that were financed 
from the Delian treasury. A long list of the trades thus organized 
ends with miners*. 

Considering the evidence already adduced for equating the sixth 
century miners at Laurium with the presumably free Diakrioi, may 
we not use the notices already quoted about the latter as being of 
impure race and a mob of hirelings^, and infer that in the sixth 
century the mines of Laurium were worked by free men, partly 
of foreign extraction and mainly working for hire.' 

This is of course conjecture. But it produces for the first time 
a picture of the Diakrioi that harmonizes with the notices in 
question. Alien shepherds and alien small brmers are most unlikely 
in autochthonous Attica. 

Outlander miners on the other hand have always been familiar, 
wherever there have been mines to work. When mining operations 
were resumed at Laurium some thirty years ago, the immediate 
result was a very mixed population, the local supply of labour being 



among the fragments o( Diodorus ix. in Dindorf s 
disputed, e.g. by Landwehr, Wi/o/. SuppL v. (1 
rather than Driroiieoi 
Reformes de Solon, p 

1 Plut. de Mul. F, 

* Pint. Perid. 11. * Aristot. A*. P<d. 13; Plut. Sol. 39. 



9 supported by Dion. Hal. 

t. ty {Moral. 261). 



:; but the attribution, is 
\i. The reading Sypoiitoi 
:); see further Cilliard, 
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supplemented from France, Italy, and Turkey. One of the a 
gold mines near Philippi bore the signiiicant name of the asylum'. 
In the Laurium district itself in ancient times the people of at least 
one deme, Potamioi, were femous for their readiness to admit 
foreigners to citizenship*. Potamioi is placed by Loeper right in 
the centre of the mining district, well away from the sea^, and very 
near the probable site of Maronea*. A member of the deme 
Semachidai is found sharing a tombstone with two strangers from 
Sinope*. We havejust had occasion to notice a Paphlagonian miner, 
though of a later date, and we shall see in a moment that in the 
sixth century the mines of Laurium were worked in close con- 
nexion with those of Thrace. There are no records of specific 
Thracians employed in the Attic mines during the sixth century. 
We only know that just after the Persians conquered Thrace, at 
the close of the reign of Hippias, there was a large Greek element in 
the mining population near the Strymon*. But in the fifth century 
we have a famous case of a Thracian mineowner settling in Athens 
in the person ofThucydides,whosefeiherwasaThracian, and whose 
Thracian mines probably lost him his command in the Athenian 
navy,and turned a second-rate admiral into the greatest of historians', 

• Perdt'iiet, Klio, X. (1910), p- m, quoting .^ppian, Bdl. Civ. iv. 106. Cp. above, 
P- 39. n- 4- 

' Harpocrat. s.v, Ilora^ac- " they were lampoooed as readily admitting itlegal 
claims to citizenship («r pailui flfj^ofKcoi tovi waptyypairTovt), as others 
proclaim and particularly Men ander in TbeTaiiu"; Polamiai was the name of a 
comedy by Stractia; Athen. vii. 1996; Suid. s.v. Ilorn/ioi. 

' Alb. Mitt. xvii. (iSgz), pi. xii. Inacripcions mention three Potamioi, see 
Ai.Mw. XVII. pp. 390-1, n.-caflvirfptf<i',n.£WKpfl«ip,n.4«p<ifli«rni. The first 
two are grouped together apart from the third, and Loeper !« probahly right, 
as against Koehler, Aih. Mm. x. (1885), pp. 105 f.; cp. iv. (1879), p. 102, in 
assigning them to the city trittys of Leontis and making P. DeiradioCai the 
minbg village. tadvirfpSiv ia therefore no evidence for an inland mining Po- 
tamioi. But "Deiradiotai" means "on the ridge," and supports Loeper's 
location of Potamioi Deiradiotai, no matter whether the adjective means 
"P. on the ridge," or "P. near Deiradiotai" (a separate deme, see C./.X Ii. 864). 

• Milchhoefer, Aib. Mut. xviii. (1893), p. 284. > C.I.A. 11. 3343. 

• Hdt. v. 13, "by the river Strymon... a .city... where are mines of silver; 
and a large Greek population dwetla around, and a large barbarian." 

' Thuc. IV. 105, "Brasidas,... learning that Thucydides owned workings in 
the gold mines b that part of Thrace, and as a result was one of the most 
influential men on the mainland"; Marcellinus, Vil. Thuc. 19, " (Thucydides) 
married a wiie from Skapte Hyle in Thrace, who was very wealthy and owned 
mines in Thrace"; Piuc. Cimon, 4. 
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Nikias hired out a thousand hands whom he owned in the mines 
to Sosias the Thracian'. 

This ends our examination of the various steps by which Pcisis- 
tratus made himself tyrant, effected his second restoration, and 
finally rooted his power. In all three cases the evidence points to 
the conclusion that the secret of the tyrant's power was his control 
of mines either in Attica or Thrace. To complete the enquiry it 
is necessary now to examine the accounts of his first restoration. 
As observed already, this event is recorded only in anecdotal form. 
As independent evidence it would hardly be worth considering. All 
that is here claimed for it is that it can be so interpreted as to 
corroborate the conclusions already reached. 

According to the story Peisistratus persuaded the Athenians to 

take him back by dressing up a stately woman named 

story of Peisis- Phye to personate Athena and order his recall^. It 

tratus' first jj generally agreed that this story will not do as it 

restoration .,,■ , , . ,. 

Stands. Various attempts have been made to explam 

it away', but all of them are equally unconvincing. Perhaps 
the reason is that all alike are based on some single unessential 
detail of the story. None of th«n interprets it in the light of the 
better known parts of the tyrant's career, and more particularly 
of the matter of fact accounts of his second restoration. Beloch 
indeed, like the Russian Hirschensohn, believes that there was only 
one restoration, with which the Phye story and the account of 
Peisistratus' return from the Thracian mining district are both to 
be connected*. He notes that the cause of banishment is the same 

' Xen. di Feet. iv. 14. 

" Hdt.1. 6o;Aratot. Alh. Pol. 14; Athen. 6096; Polyaen. 1. 21. i; Val. Max. 

1. 2. 2 (ext.); Herniog. irtp'i ivpia. 1. 3. 21 (ed. Spengel); cp. schol. ibid. ap. 
Waliium, Rba. Gr. v. p, 378. In schol. Aristoph. Eq. 447 Phjt appears to be 
confused with Myrrina who appears to have been either wife (ibid.) or daughter 
{ichol. Dem. Aristae.) of Peisistratus or more probably wife of Hippiaa (Thuc, 
and Hesych. a. v. BuftiTiVtij). Athcnaeus marries Pbye to Hipparchus. The con- 
fusion may possibly be due to the fact that myrrina, as a common noun, some- 
times means garland [i.g. Pherecr. Metall. i. 25; Aristoph. Vesf. 861; iVui. 
1364, etc.), while Phye is described as a garland seller (.^li. Pol. and Athen.). 

' See e.^. Thirlwali, His!.* 11. pp. 67-8; Babelon, Joum. Int. lAnb. Num. 
YHi. (190$), pp. 17, 18; Stein, Hdt. i. 605 Beloch, Gr. G.* 1. i p. 370; cp. alio 
Beloch, Gr. C 1. li. p- 299. 

* Hirschensohn, PbUolog. Obozreait, x. (1896), Moscow, pp. iigf.; Beloch, 
Gr.G.*i.ii.pp-a9of-,S6«'".Mi«.XLV.Ci89o},p.469i8oDeSanctis,^«iw»,p.i7g, 
n.^;C<ntatai,Riv.d.Siar.Am.v. pp. 516!, BoW. i^"*/. C/ojj. ix. pp. 84!, 107! 
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in both cases; that the chronology is suspidously symmetricaU that 
Polyacnus combines incidents from the two restorations; and that 
Eusebius' and Jerome* both make Peisistratiis begin his second reign 
about the time that Herodotus begins his third, while neither of 
them mentions a third reign at all. Note too that corresponding | 
to Phye in the first restoration we have in the second a "sacred . 
procession" from the temple of Athena Pallenis conducted by an 
Acarnanian soothsayer', I 

These points are not convincing. Similar improbabilities, and . 
repetitions and chronological symmetries can often be discovered in 
narratives of the most unquestionable authenticity*. The feet that | 
Polyaenus combines the two accounts proves nothing, unless we I 
assume him to be incapable of confusing two similar events. Further, 
Bdoch is forced to make the marriage of Peisistratus with Megacles' 
daughter precede his first exile, since he sees that the childlessness of 
' the marriage led to the breach with the Coast^. In this he goes dead 
against the tradition on a point where there is no reason to suspect it. 
What Beloch's arguments do emphasize is the feet that the situa- 
tions during Peisistratus' two periods of exile were in some ways 
very similar. The sameness of the two situations may in feet be the 
reason why so little has been remembered about the earlier. It 
raises the question whether the tyrant mined and coined during his 
first exile. There is no certainty that he did either, but the probability 
is that he did both. As regards Thrace we know that Miltiades, 
probably with Peisistratus' permission and approval*, had settled in 
the Gallipoli peninsula soon after the tyranny was first established 
at Athens'. Thrace is the one region that we can be sure that the 
tyrant must have considered as a possible place of exile. As re^rds 
is connected the coinage it has been suggested on the high au- 
''X^^"" thority of Babelon*, that the femous series with the 
Athena-head owl on one side, and the head of Athena on the 
coins of Athens other (fig. 6}, which remained for centuries the coin 

' Euaeb. Cbron. Anneoian vera. 544/3 a. c, PUUtratus AtbcnienBJbus iterum 
imperauit. 
' Jerome, Cbron. 539 B.C., Pisistratus secunda uice Athenia r^nat. 
' Hdt. t. 61. * Cp. below, chap. viii. pp. 237-9. 

* Beloch, Gt. C i. ii. pp. 192-3, 297. 

* Hdc. v:. 3S, " PeieistraCus held supreme power, but MUliadei ako had 
influence {iiwaarfvf)" su^ests aome sort of co-operation (cp. Hdt. vi, 39, 
below, p. 63), though Hdt. vi. 35, "annoyed with the government of Peirai- 
tratus," shows that it was not cordiaL 

' Buioll,Gr,G,'n.p.3i6,n.3. * Joum. Int. i Arch. Num. y\i\.{ii)a^),^,i^. 
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types of the city, was actually started to commemorate the help 
that the tyrant claimed to have received from his patron goddess 
at the time of his first restoration. 

The evidence is not conclusive. The ailments for and against 
this date are based on a few literary 
references that are too vague to 
be of much use, on points of style 
and technique from which it is 
notoriously dangerous to draw 
conclusions, on a comparison of 
the coin and pottery statistics from 
Naukratts which it is no less 
dangerous to use as evidence, on a hoard found in 1S86 among the 
pre-Persian remains on the Athenian Acropolis which, as fer as the 
circumstances of the find are concerned, may have been lost or 
deposited there long before the catastrophe, and only establish a 
terminus ante quern that nobody would think of disputing, and on 
certain alliance coins (Athens-Lampsacus, Athens-Sparta?, Athens 
and the Thracian Chersonese)'. These last look more promising 
at first sight, but only the Athens-Lampsacus coins can be dated 
with any certainty, and they, unfortunately, are very small, and may 
have been struck under diiEculties, so that it is not easy to be sure of 
their chronological position in the Athenian series. 

We are driven back therefore on to the impressions of experts, 
most of whom agree with Babelon that the owl-Athena series 
cannot begin either much before or much after 550 b.c.^. That is to 
say that this double type was certainly in vogue when the tyrant 

» Six, Num. Chron. 1895, pi, vii. 8, 7, i. 

* E.g. P. Gardner, Earliest Coins of Greece Proper, p. 28; Hill, Htsl. Gk. Coins, 
p. 17; V. Fritie, Zeiis.f. Num. XX. ('897), pp. tSiSi emphasiiing che connexion 
of Peisistratus with silver as well as with Achena; Lermann, Alhenalypen, 
pp. 3 f. • 

For a somewhat earlier date see Head, Num. Chron. '893, pp. Z49, 251; 
Earle Fox, CoroHa Numismai. B. V. Head, p. 43; Svoronoa, Joum. Int. iTATch. 
Num. XIV, (1912), p. 3, nos. iiog-iiioj Seeck, Xi<o, iv. (1904), p. 176 (Solon or 

For a date after Peiiistratus see Imhoof-Blumer, Howorth, Six, and {Neue 
Jabrb. 1896, pp. S37 f.) Gilbert, all completely answered by Head, Num. Cbron. 
1893, pp. 247I.; Babelon, J. I. £A. N. 1905, pp. 11-16. Holwerda, Album 
Herteerden, p. 117, who follows Six, only adds some inconclusive comparisons 
with Greek sculpture. 
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secured his second restoration by means oFhi's Thracian silver^ and 
"rooted his tyranny" in revenues derived "partly from the river 
Strymon, partly from home." 

Pieces with the double type were sometimes colloquially called 
nicknamed girls (Kopat), sometimes virgins (irapGevoi), some- 
(probabl^ just times by the virgin goddess' own name of Pallas 
about this ,„ ^, ... ,. . , , . . , 

time) girl, (UaWaoeivj*. Sometimes they got their nickname 

virgin, Pallas, fn^m the reverse type, and were called owls*. 
"Virgin" is used by Euripides, "girl" by Hyperides, "Pallas" 
by Eubulus, "owl" by Aristophanes. "Owl" is said by the 
Aristophanes Scholiast to have been applied to the tetradrachms; 
the "girl" of Hyperides is some smaller coin*. In the fifth and 
fourth centuries therefore the bird name, and the virgin goddess 
names seem to have been used side by side, like our sovereign and 
crown, to indicate two different denominations. When the names 
were first used is nowhere stated. The most likely time for a type to 
give rise to a nickname is when the type itself is still a novelty. If 
this holds good for the coins of Athens, the nicknames Pallas, virgin, 
and girl go back to the time of Peisistratus. The owl had already 
appeared on earlier issues, stamped on the reverse with a simple 
incuse", and would therefore at this time attract less attention than 
the Athena head. 

Is it possible that we have here the due to the Phye story? The 
details about her being dressed up in full armour and placed in a 
chariot are not the essence of the story: they ail appear in Herodotus 
in quite a different setting, as part of the ritual of the worship of 
Athena in North Africa by Lake Tritonis*. It can hardly be 

1 There is no need to aaaume with E. Meyer, Ges. d. Alt.^ iv. p. zi, and others, 
that PeiaUtratua' Pangaion minea were gold. In the daya of Philip and Alexander 
the Great they were best known for their gold; but silver was also mined abun- 
dantly, aee Hdc. v, 17; vll. 112; Strabo, 331, 34; LJvy, xlv. 19; Juacin, viu. 3; 
Orosiua, iii. iz. 

' Pollux, tx. 74, 75j quoting Euripides {d. 406 B.C.), Hyperides {JL 350 B.C.), 
EubuluaComicuB(^. 3S0B,c.);q). Hesych. s.v. IlaXXdfloiirpocronroP, Photiuss.v. 

* SchDl.Ariatoph.5iyifs,iTo6, "the teCradrachmwaa at that time called asowL" 
' Cp. Photius a.v. IlaXXddoc jipoaairov, "the stateia, from the stamp: for on 

one side there was a head of Athena." The stater is the didrachm. 
' Hill, Hist. Gk. Cains, p. 16; Bril. Mus. Coins CmlrcdGreect, pL xxiv. 18, 19. 

• Hdt. IV. 180, "They dress up together on each occasion thdr fairest maiden in 
a Corinthian helmet and full Greek armour, and, mounting her on a chariot, drive 
her all round the lake." See further MacBD, Hiic. iv.-vi. dif inc., who quotea Phye. 
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doubted that one of these passages is plagiarized from the other, 
and it is scarcely less certain that Phye is indebted to the ritual of 
Lake Tritonis and not "vice ijersa. 

The kernel of the Phye story lies in the tradition that Peisistratus 
Was the *^ restored by a woman, "as Herodotus says, from 

Athena who thedemeof the Paianians, but assoiiiesay,aThracian 
tratusthe ' "pwer girl from the deme of Kollytos^" In feet 
lady of the Phye, the human goddess four cubits high, said by 

some to come from Attica, and by others from 
Thrace, who brought Peisistratus back to Athens for the first time, 
bears a suspicious likeness to the coins called sometimes girls and 
sometimes goddesses, derived some from Attica, and some from 
Thrace, with which Peisistratus secured his second return, and 
finally established his power. 

Assume for the moment that they were indeed identical, and it 
is easy to see how the Phye story may have arisen. Peisistratus 
certainly claimed to rule by the grace of Athena. Everyone is agreed 
in inferring from the Phye story that he attributed his restoration 
to the intervention of the goddess. After the citizens had fulfilled 
Solon's prophecy, and "consented to ruin their great city, induced 
by money^," what more natural than that one of the tyrant's 
opponents should sarcastically agree that it was indeed Athena who 
had restored Peisistratus: on which another might comment that 
it was not the virgin goddess of Athens who had restored the tyrant, 
but an alien being of quite a different order, a Thracian flower girl, 
cp. (i> details The name of flower girl {ffre^avoitaikit;) is never 
inthestonr applied to Athenian drachmae. Ifwe accepted Head's 
that suggest a ,..,,., . . 

derivation early dating for the Athena type, and assumed a 

from the coins, Peisistratan date for certain Athenian coins^ where 
the goddess has had her hair done by a Kepo-ir\dTTTi<i* in corkscrew 
curls (fig. 7 a) that suggest an early date*, and wears the garland 
(^txrei^avo'i) of olive leaves (fig. 7 a, b) that appears regularly on 
coins of the fifth century, we might find in flower girl (lit. garland 

' Aristot. Alb. Pol. 14; cp. Athen. xiii. 609c. 
» SotoD, frag. 1 (13), 11. s-6 

aindi it ififftiptiv iitya^rp- irijXii' dtppaSlnaiv 
airroi doC^ovrai, xpi?*""" t"6o/m pot 
' E.g. B.C.H. XXX. [1906), p. 69, fig. a; Brit.Mus. irom Bunburv sale. 
* Archil, frag. 54 (53), Tic r(*/KnrXauTi(i' iiiSi rXnu^oi'. 
' Bremer, Haarlrachi, p. 64. 
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seller, <TTt<l>av6wot\K) an allusion to this detail. The garland seller 
may often have advertised her ^rlands by wearing one herself^. 

Numismatists however are now unanimous in making the earliest 
cre^voi, on Athenian coins later 
than Peisistratus*. To describe 
the coins as flower girls would 
however be natural enough on the 
simple supposition that Athenian 
flower girb had no high moral 
reputation^ and further perhaps 
that the business was in the hands 
ofThracianSjjust as thatof organ- 
grinding in England is in the 
hands of Italians. Or conceivably aTe^voiTti>\i<; on our present 
hypothesis is to be explained by reference to the phrase Bpaxftai 
(tov) ^T£(f)apf)ii)6pov (drachmae of the garland bearer)*, applied 
at Athens to coins fresh from the mint, such as must have been put 
into circulation in large quantities when Peisistratus returned after 
his money-making in the districts round Mt Pangaion. 

> Garlands of fSowcr: worn on the head appear in Attica during the aecond 
half of the sixth century; see Pauly Wisiowa s.v. Haartrachl, p. 113*; cp- 
Bremer, Haanracbl, p. 15, vogue begins with red Rgure vase style. 

« Time of Hippias, Head, Hist. Num.^ p. 368 (but cp. ibid. n. 3); Seeck, Klio, 
IV. (1904), pp. 17J-5; 508 B.C., Holwerda, Album Henoerden, p. iig; 500 B.C. 
or after, v. Fritie, Zeits. f. Num. xx. (1897), p. 14a: Kampanes, B.C.H. xxx. 
p. 7;; 490 B.C., Six, Num. Cbron. 1895, p- 176: Earlc Fox, CotoU. Num. B. V. 
Head, p. 43: Babelon, Coroll. Num. B. V. Htad, p. 8: y. I. J'A. N. viii. (1905), 
pp- 44 f-; 48a B.C., Howorth, Num. Cbron. 1S93, p. 245: Lermann, Atbenalyp. 
pp. z% f. As regards a poBt-Hippias dating, the ungarlanded head of a coin 
with Hippias' name is not decisive. The coin, which a abnormal, waa probably 
struck by the tyrant in exile, and the absence of garland may Indicate either the 
exile's grief or the local coiner's incompetence. Or was the embarrassed despor 
casting away the ornaments of sovereignty in the hope o£ retaining or regaining 
the realityf "The olive again has been known to lose its leaves and yet produce 
its fruit; this is said to have happened to Theasalos the son of Peisistratos," 
Thcophrast. Hisl. Flam. 11. 3. 3; cp. Ruehl, Rbein. Mus. 1891, p. 460. 

' Just as was probably the case with the flower girls at Naukratis, the most 
famous centre of the garland trade, where the Thracian hetaera Rhodopis won 
iuch great fame in the days of Sappho and Aesop. See Mallet, Prem. ilai. Gr. 
en igyple, p. 238, who compares the fioraie of Venice and Florence. 

* Phot., Harpocrat. s.v. oTf^ni'iii/ldpot'; cp. Boeckh, Pub. Econ. i. pp. 193 f. 
Lenormant, Monnaiis el Medaitlts, p. 60; Saglio, Did. d. Ani. s.v. drachmae 
Stephanephori, p. 403. The inscriptions, however, in which the expression occurs 
date only from the end of the second century b.c, C.I.A. 11. L 466-8, 476. 
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How readily to the Greek the garland suggested the flower girl 
is seen from an explanation in the Lexicon Seguerianum of a certain 
"garland-bearing hero (a-Teif>av7]if>6poi ijpai<;)." It runs: "Either 
because the hero is so called, or by way of nickname, because he 
had many garlands round him, or because garlands were sold near 
him^." The coins themselves, especially when the garland was the 
new feature, may possibly have been sometimes called garland 
bearers (o-re^ai'jj^opotj, as is shown to be possible by the analogy 
of such descriptive coin names as "chest bearer {ieiiTroif>6po<i)^" 
and "harp bearer {Ki0apfi<f>6pa^)^." 

Such bitter jesting is quite in keeping with the Greek language; 
the Greeks were particularly fond of attributing ap- 
(ii attested ■ i-r j ■ n- ■ .■ l 

instances of propriate lite and action to types of living things that 

J"* "^f "^ figured on their coins*. 

The best known instance of a play on such a nick- 
name is that of Agesilaus of Sparta, who complained that he had 

been driven out of Asia by thirty thousand of the Great King's 

archers, a colloquial name for the Persian 

gold stater or Dane (fig. 8), derived from 

its type*. 

In Athens itself we find Euripides, in 

a fragment of the Sciron, playing on the 

double meaning of" virgin," as also on that 

of "pony" (wuXo«), the colloquial name 

of the Corinthian drachma, that bore on one side the image of the 

winged steed Pegasus: 

Some you will secure if you offer a pony, 

others with a pair of horses, while others are brought 

on four horses, all of silver; and they love 

the maidens from Athens when you bring plenty of them. 

' Bekker, Anted. Gt. i. 301, 19. 

* Livy, XXXVII. 46, 5S, 59; xxxix. 7; Ctc. ad An. 11. 6, 16^ xi. 1. 
' Diamantaraa, Alh. Milt. xlv. (1SS9), p. 41}. 

* The practice of course is not exclusively Greek; cp., e.g., 

il maledetCo fiore 
ch' ha disviate le pecore e gli agni. 

Dante, Paradiso, ix. 130. 

* Plut. Apopblb. Lac., Agesilaus, ^a (Moral. 2ii){ cp. the proverb r^ diitrair 
■ai rap aot^tav vmavn \t\&vot (virtue and wisdom are vanquished by 
tortoises), alluding Co the famous coins of Aegina; cp. too jSoOi c'lrl yXiuiKrs 
(there'» an ox on my tongue), Theognis SiJ, Aesch. Agam. 35, Pollux ix. 61, 



• • 
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The reverse type of the Athenian drachma is punned upon by 
Aristophanes, who speaks of the owls of Laurium nesting in the 
purses of the Athenians and hatching small change'. In 4.04 b.c, 
during the final operations against Athens, Gylippus, the hero of 
the siege of Syracuse, misappropriated a large amount of Athenian 
coin, and hid it under the tiles of his roof The theft was revealed 
by a servant, who informed the ephors that "there were many owls 
nesting under the tiles'." 

These examples are enough to show that there is nothing im- 
probable in the su^estion that the Phye story grew out of a remark 
made by the tyrant's enemies about his silver drachmae. Our ex- 
planation is of course pure conjecture, and even at that it has one 
weak point. The statement that Phye was a Thracian, so essential 
to our interpretation, does not appear in Herodotus, according to 
whom she came from the Paianian deme in Attica^ 

Can this omission be accounted forP 

There is an anecdote told by Herodotus in quite another con- 
nexion* which suggests that it can. 

In the days just after King Darius had made his conquests 
(iii) the story '" Thrace (about 512 B.C.), there lived on the banks 
of the dressed- of the Strymon two brothers named Pigres and 
up woman Mantyes, who wished to become tyrants of the land 
in which they lived. To carry out this aim "they went to Sardis, 
taking with them their sister, who was tali and handsome." Then 
waiting till Darius was sitting in state before the city, having dressed 
up their sister as well as they possibly could, they sent her for water 
with a pitcher on her head and leading a horse with her hand and 
spinning flax. She was noticed by the king, but the result was that 
he sent an expedition to her country, and deported her people to 
Asia. 

wliich, whether the ox meant U a gold stater, on which the ox waa one of the 
commonest types, or, as P. Gardner suggests, a leather gag, Num. Cbron. 1881, 
p. 289, is an instance of a similar Jiu de mot dating from the actual epoch of 
Feisistratus. 

' Aiistoph. Birds, 1106; cp. Schol. ai loc. "the Cetradrachm was at that time 
{i.i. of Aristophanes) called an owl"; Suid. b.V. yXavKti Aavpfurucat' "of 
those who have much money," is a misunderstanding of the phrase; cp. his 
statement that the Lauiium mines were gold. 

' Plut. Lysander, 16. 

= The modern Liopcsi, Milchhoefer, Abb. Bert. Akad. 1892, p. 17. 

* Hdt. V. II. 
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The Strymon and Pangaion mines are at this period, before the 
ex[»nsion of Macedonia, naturally described as Thracian^. But in 
the days of King Darius, who began his reign about five years after 
the death of Peisistratus, part of the country round Mt Pangaion^ 
and part of the banks of the Strymon^ were occupied by another 
race called Paionians. It was to this latter race that Pigres and 
who caused Mantyes belonged. They failed to secure the tyranny 
Hippins to lose that they sought; but the expedition sent by Darius 
** '"^^ to deport the Paionians to Asia probably caused Hip- 
pias to lose his. 

It can scarcely be an accident that the tyranny at Athens ended 
as a result of almost immediately after the removal of one of its two 
lodng his roots, the mines of the country of the Thracians and 

(Thracian) Paionians* 

possessions. -phyj ^^ fl(,j jj,^ restoration of the tyranny at 

Athens and its abolition both ascribed to the dressing up of a tall 
handsome woman*. It is hardly conceivable that both these events 
were brought about by the same "primitive and excessively simple" 
means. The Paionian dressing up has every appearance of being the 
original*. 

' Cp.e.g. Hdt. V. 23, ii6fMyrcinu8 0ii Strymon called Thraciao), vii. 75, 11;; 
Aristoph. jlcb. 273 (" the Thracian daughter of StTymodonia"); Diod. xii. 6S. 1, 
"this city (Ennea Hodai on the Strymon) Aristagoras the Milesian had tried 
previously to settle;. ..but he had met his death, and the occupants had been 
driven out by the Thracians" (about Joo B.C.); ep. ibid, xi. 70. 5; Plut. Cimon, 
7, "Eion...a city in Thrace on the Strymon." Cp. Suid. s.v. jfpuirit HoXoipaimot; 
Tzetzes ad Lycoph. Cass. v. 417 (Hill, Sources Gk. Hisl. p. 87). For Pangaion 
see Hdt. VII. i IZ, "Mt Pangaion, in which are gold and eilver mines, which are 
worked by.. .most of all the Satrai," with which cp. ibid, no, where the Sacral 
occur in a l^s^ of Thracian tribea. 

' Hdt. V. 15, 16; Strabo vu. 331. ■ Hdt. v. i, 13, 98. 

* Meyer, Ges, d. Alt. iii. p. Z97; Macan, Hdi. iv.-vi. app. in., iv. particulariy 
IV. sect. S; neither of whom sufficiently emphasizes the political importance for 
Hippias of these Northern mines. Perdrizet, Klio, x. (1910), p. 12, denies this 
removal when he says that the Peisistratid's Thracian possessions had perhaps 
remained in Athenian hands between 512 and 475. 

* (o) The Paianian (Phye): yvvfi. . .fuyaffos niri Tc<rirdpai' tri)X(Biv airaXil- 






ifs. TavTift njw yucoiJta /iKtvaaavTts, 



Hdt. I. 60; yvfaiKa fuyaXiJu na! noX^w t^tvpar — t^w 6fbv diro/Mflou/wl'OI r 
rdcTfiu, AristQt. Alb. Pol. 14. 

(b) The Paionian: odfX^t^v ntyaKjfv tt koi tiitihia. . .<rK*vdiravTts wc t7x°v 
SpujTa, Hdt. v. 12. 

' Nic. Dam. frag. 71, F.H.G. ill, p. 413, gives the same story, but calls the 
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It is possible that the whole Phye story arose at the time of the 
Paionian incident, just as the good stories about some of the had 
Roman emperors must have first had a circulation only after the 
emperor had ceased to reign. When Hippias had lost his Thracian 
and Paionian mines, and consequently his throne, it might be said 
with additional point that the Athena who had restored the lather 
had now deserted the son^. 

If the Paionian story is contemporary, as it well may be without 
being either true or original, it accounts for the appearance in the 
Peisistratus story of a dressed-up woman. Further we have brou^t 
the story down to a period in the history of Athenian coinage when 
the garland may already have made its first appearance on the head 
of Athena*, in which case "Thracian garland seller" becomes an 
effective description of the type. • 

Thus the whole story, as it appears in the Aristotelian Constitution 
of Athens^ has been accounted for. In this, as in the account of 
Peisistratus' second exile, the author of the treatise seems to be 
following a better authority than Herodotus. Herodotus' deviations 
appear to be attempts at rationalistic explanation in the best Herodo- 
tean style. From Herodotus' account of Peisistratus' second exile 
it is plain that he knew nothing of the tyrant's connexions with 
Thrace, of which we are informed in the Aristotelian treatise. 
According to Herodotus the whole period of the second exile was 
spent in Euboea. HencetheThracianreferencehad to be rationalized 
away. But a fea mentioned by Herodotus in another connexion' 

woman I Thracian and the king Alyatt«. Macan, ad Hit. v. ii (cp. ibid. 
(HJl, iv.-vi.), app. IV. sect. 7) thinks we probably have a local itory transfcTred 
to Darius; but the transport ofThradans to Alia, recorded alio by Nic. Dam., 
Bi^f:«ts rather that HHt. is Hghc in attaching the story to Daiius. The Lydian 
king of the Nic. Dam. version is perhaps due to Sardii being the scene of the 

' Paiooiui coins, like Athenian, bore the hehneted bead of Atheiu, t.g. 
Boaim Mus. Rip. xxn. (1897), p. 40; Svoraaos, J. t. £A. N. 1913, p. 197 
(fourth century). 

' Tbe coikscrew hair o( the most archaic looking garland OMiu, above, pp. 55- 
56, ii found on an obol, Babdon, Corolla ^'hir. B. V. Head, pp. i f., inscribed 
Hir, pTesumabiy short for Hippias. Probably it was simck by him in exile, 
ibid. p. 7, but in any case it associates the coikscrrw curls with the tyranny. 
i\'^iiiii. Cbrori. 1908, pp. X7S f. shows [hc same corkscrew curls, and the inscription 
in. This has been expanded both as Hippias and as Peisistratus, but cp. Muenzer 
and Slrack, .U£ii=. yorJ-Gritrb. 11. i. p. 8, n. I . 

> Hdt. V. 9f. 
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points to Hippias having maintained some sort of position in the 
North A^ean till the end of his reign. When in 510 b.c. he was 
banished, a home was offered him by the king of Macedon. 

Thrace and Paionia might be used indifferently in the original 
account, the latter being the more accurate name, the former the 
more popular. Herodotus takes Paionian as a corruption of Paianian, 
and Thracian as a popular version of Paionian. That Herodotus 
himself was personally responsible for the emendation Paianian is 
made probable by the words of the Constitution of Athem, "as 
Herodotus says, a Paianian,as some say, a Thracian." The Paionians 
are made by Herodotus^ to recognize their own name in the paian 
or war-cry of their enemies. Only the verb appears in the anecdote, 
and that in the form itai.mvi\^^ but Herodotus must have been 
equally familiar with the forms in -a-, itatavl^ui^ iratiiv, and the 
anecdote shows how ready he would be to equate Paionian with 
Paianian. I am dealing here with pure speculation, but so too has 
been every one else who has tried to explain away this "extra- 
ordinarily silly business^." The explanation just offered is at least in 
harmony with the rest of our knowledge about both Peisistratus 
and Thrace. 

Greeks were certainly capable of misunderstanding zjeu de mot 
based on a coin type. Mention has been made already of Aristo- 
phanes' invocation of the "owls of Laurium" to nest in his purse*. 
A Scholiast on the Knights has turned these owls of silver into real 
birds. "The owi," he says, "is the sacred bird of Athena, that 
haunts Laurium in Attica*." 

Whatever the truth of these speculations there is no doubt that 

the Greeks of the end of the sixth century were fiilly 

Histiaeus alive to the political possibilities of the Thracian 

and the Thra- mines. lust after the Persian conquest of Thrace and 

aaamuus. . . •' , ^ -■ . n ■ 

Paionia Histiaeus or Miletus, one or the Persian 

king's Greek vassals, almost succeeded in securing from the Great 
ICing possession of Myrcinus, a mining centre in the very district 
from which Peisistratus had got so much of his wealth". He was in 
fiict granted the gift by Darius, who however was persuaded by the 

» Hdt. V. I. 

* np^ffm (iiij6iiTTaTov fxanpaif HdC. I. 6oj cp. AristoC. Alh. Pol. 14, apj^nixmc 
Kai \iav dirXBC. 

* ArUtoph. Birds, 1106. * Schol. Aiistoph. Knigbis, 1092. 
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&r-sightcd Mcgabazus to recall it. What alarms the Persian 
statesman is the prospect of an able Greek like Histiaeus estab- 
lishing himself in a place where there are silver mines and forests 
suitable for ship-timber and a large mixed population. He 
prophecies that this population will quickly become the employees 
of the new owner and do his bidding day and night*. 

The Myrcinus incident is bound up in the narrative of Herodotus 
with the story of Pigres and Mantyes and their eiForts to become 
tyrants of the Paionians*. Herodotus says definitely that Histiaeus 
did not aim at establishing a tyranny at Myrcinus^ But this state- 
ment seems to be simply an inference from the &ct that Histiaeus 
was already tyrant of his own city of Miletus. Even if it is correct, 
the protests of Megabazus and their effect on Darius, who at once 
removed Histiaeus to a sort of honourable captivity in Persia, suf- 
ficiently show that according to Herodotus himself Myrcinus would 
have made Histiaeus in the eyes of Darius and Megabazus a different 
and altogether more dangerous sort of ruler*. 

It was still comparatively recently that Peisistratus had "rooted" 
his power at Athens partly on revenues from the river Strymon. 
When Histiaeus' activities near that river so greatly alarmed the 
Persians, it is hard to believe that they were not thinking largely 
of the Peisistratids. Thus we have a confirmation of the view that 
the Peisistratids' Thracian revenues had been derived from the 
silver mines, and the large mixed population that worked them. 

When once established Peisistratus certainly set himself to secure 
control of a large amount of labour by the public 
conuneTcc works that he promoted. ICallirrhoe (the Fair Spring), 
^der the (he best source of the Athenian water supply, was 

improved by him into Enneakrounos (the Nine 
Fountains)^. The building that shelters the actual jets is depicted 
on a black figure vase*. Like Polycrates and the seventh century 

' Hdt, V. 13. Cp. below, p, xj\. 

' Abovc,p.58; cp.Svoron05,70Hrn./n/.if^rci.A'um,xv.{'i9i3),p.277. "v.ii. 

* Cp. also with the Histiaeus incidenc the intrigacB of Aristagoraa with the 
deported Paioniana whom Darius had settled in Phrygia (a famous mining 
country), Hdt. v. 98. * Thuc 11. 15; Paus. i. 14. 1. 

' Brit. Mus. Cat. fas. 11. B 331, where, however, it a called Kal)irrhoe 
(more preciiel)'icaXt|)(icfi(i>(, perhaps a confusion of liii\.\tppoi)iind'EvKiaKpmr'>t). 
The aqueduct by which Peisistratus improved and enlarged the supply of water 
has been discovered by Doerpfeld, Arcb. Epb. 1894, pp. 3t.i cp. Theageoes 
(PauB. I. 40), Polycrates (Hdt. 111. 60), and the Corinthian Peirene, 
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tyrants, he was a great builder; the group of Athena slaying a giant, 
excavated on the Acropolis in the eighties of the last century*, 
probably belongs to the temple that he built to Athena*; his temple 
of the Olympian Zeus was not completed till the time of Hadrian. 
Like Periander of Corinth, he severely repressed idleness*. To 
Aristophanes, writing just a century after the fall of the tyranny, 
the Athens of Hippias appeared as a city of labourers*. 

Beloch well insists on the acute commercial instinct of Peisistratus 
in getting a footing on the coast of the Hellespont by the seizure 
of Sigeium*. Hippias not only kept his hold on the town to the last, 
and eventually retired there, but actively developed his father's line 
of policy by forming a close personal connexion with the tyrants 
of Lampsacus^, and effecting a reconciliation with the Philaids, his 
rivals on the European side of the strait'. 

According to the pseu do- Aristotelian OeconomicOy Hippias on one 
Financial occasion called in the Attic coinage at a fixed valua- 

th"*^^ "* ''""' *"'' ^^^" reissued the same money^. Some 
before its scholars have tried to explain away this last state- 

overthrow, ment, and assume a change in the type'. But if, as 

1 E. Gardner, Gk. Sculp, fig. 34. 

' Doerpfeld, Atb. Mill, xxvii, (1902), pp. 379 £.; E. Curtiiis, Sladlg. v. Atben, 
pp. 73 f. ; Michaelis, Cetil. Arcb. Dtscov. pp. Z40-1. 

' PluC. Solan, 31, "the law against idleneas was passed, not by Solon but by 

* Aristoph. Lysislr. 1150 f. "Do you not know that it was the Spartans again, 
who when you were wearing the labourer'^ dress {naravaKat ipopavyrfs), came 
under arms and slew. ..many friends and allies of Hippias,... and set you free, 
and clothed your people lilte gentlemen instead of labourers once again (dvri rijs 
(crrui'diETjc tov iijfiov ufjuv j^Xalvni' ^/in-io-jfov iraXff)." Cp. the charges made 
by fifth century Roman republicans against the kings: below, pp. 223-4. 

' Beloch, Gr. G.» i. i. 387-8; Hdc. v. 94, "(Peisiitratus) having secured it 
(Sigrium), established as t)Tant his illegitimate son"; cp. Periander andCorcyra. 

' Hdt. VI. 39; cp. above, p. 52. For numismatic evidence of Hippias' ties with 
both LampsacuB and the Thracian Chersonese see Head, His!, Num,^ p. 377, 
Leimaim, Aibenalypen, pp. 17-21, coin! of (a) Chersonese, obv. Athena head, 
rra. MUeslan lion (for Milesian colonies in Chersonese see Strabo, xiv. 635; 
VII. 331, frag. 52); (ft) LampsacuB, obti. Athena head, rev. type of Lampsacus. 
This alliance currency points to a broad and far-reaching commercial policy. 

* pB.-Aiistot. Oec. II. 1347a, TOTt vo/uaiiaTo ov "Aftji-aioit oBosi/hb- (Voiijitj, 
idf Qt it Ti/iiiv tKfkiva-t wpit nvroi' dvaaoiuCiiv. avfiXOavraiir Si (V! Ty ico^i 
hipov xnpoJtT^pn, (ffflajct to avro dpyiptoi'. 

* Head, Num. Cbron. 1893, p. 248 (change very slight); Gilbert, Htue Jabrb. 
1396, pp. ;37 f. (Hippias issued fresh coins from the same silver). 
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is lutunJ to suppose, ■)(ap'^'"^P '" ^'^'^ passage means type, then 
the Greek implies that no such change was made. The other 
actions of Hippias recorded in the same passage are confiscations of 
property (front doors, projecting top stories of houses, etc.), sold 
again, with no alteration whatever, to the original owners. Six and 
Babclon' maintain that j(a(>aKr^p means denomination, and that 
Hippias proceeded to give the name of didrachm to a piece that 
had been previously a drachm. They quote with stnne effect the 
statement of the Aristotelian Constitution of ^theni\ ^v o apy^aio^ 
XWtneriip hihpa\nov. Their arguments, though plausible, are not 
decisive: but whatever the explanation of these particular words, 
the whole passage makes it birly certain that the step was an attempt 
to avert a financial crisis by some desperate manipulation of the 
coinage. It points to a serious threat of approaching insolvency, 
such as must have been the inevitable result of the loss of the 
Thracian mines^ 

No a^)ect of the tyranny at Athens can be adequately examined 
_^ without some reference to the remarkable fiimily 

M «ppositiMi that frcHn first to last with only one brief lapse led 
tw Uie houM the opposition to the tyranny*, and after its overthrow 
o( Pcisutratua. , , , ..,'.',,. , ... 

played the principal part in moulding the destmies of 

the democracy. In the earlier part of the sixth century the Alcmae- 
onidac had become extranely rich. That is the fact that emerges 
from the story of Alcmaeon and the king of Lydia told in Herodotus^. 
They were at the head of the Action of the shore, and Meyer is 
probably right when he says that their "enormous" wealth was 
due to trade with Lvdia*. The fall of Lydia must have meant heavy 
losses to the family'. It is probably no accident that Peisistratus 
appears to have "rooted" his tyranny only after his rivals had 
suffered this great finanda) blow. 

Nor is it probably a pure coinddence that as the Peisistratids 
secured their power by a mixture of commerdal enterprise and 
pitlitical intrigue, so it was by a mixture of political intrigue and 

' Xum. Chnm. 1S95, p. l^S; J. I. J" J. .V. vui. (1905), pp. 23 f. 

• .lit. Pn'. la. 

» l.>. SvoreiKis,?. /. i"-*. -V. V. (1902), p. 32 f. (cp. below, p. 183, n. 6), on a hint 
(h«( I'hriJon mar hji\'e debated the Aeginetan " tortoiseg" gbortly before his fa[I. 
» Cp. Isoor. Jf B>s. IK, 16 {351). 

* HJ(, VI. lai;; cp. Isoc, Jt Big. 1$ (3sO' 

• K. Mo-er, G"*J. J- .Hi. u. p. 637. 

* N'olr. howe^irr, H4t. v. 61 (see nest it«te), xpll^f^' <^ fiovm. 
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commercial enterprise that they were finally driven out, through the 
Alcmaeonidae undertaking the contract for rebuilding the temple 
at Delphi!. 

This building operation was regarded by the Athenian informant 
of Herodotus as an expensive but effective way of purchasing divine 
favour^. But the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens says otherwise: 
"the Alcmaeonidae secured the contract for building the temple 
at Delphi, and made a fortune as the result^." The two versions 
may not be so contradictory as they at first sight appear. A way of 
reconciling them is suggested by Philochorus (early third century 
B.C.), who makes the Alcmaeonids accept the contract, make their 
money, successfully attack the Peisistratids, and then give rich thank- 
offerings to the Delphic god*. Isocrates and Demosthenes confirm 
the statement that Cleisthenes organized the expulsion of the Peisis- 
tratids with money secured from Delphi, but both regard the money 
as a loan^ 

But Delphi recalls yet another field of Alcmaeonid activities. 
According to the official Delphic records not Solon*, but Alcmaeon, 
the paternal grand&ther of the Athenian Cleisthenes, was the 
Athenian general in the "sacred" war which early in the sixth 
century was waged by the Amphictyons, and particularly Athens 



' 8*1 bi irpo! Toiiroun fTt deakaffilr Tov Jtor' apxas ijia \4§tev Xoyov, 
Tupdtvav tKtv6ipa6j}<rav oi 'AStjviuiu. '\VTil(ioTOpavv(iovrot...'fii<Kiiatavi 
...^tirfovrts Tl(tanrTpaTi^at,...iv6aiTa...ttav iw\ roitri IltKTiiTTpiiriBijiTi 
^avafuvot, icap' 'A/UpiKTvai'ioi' rif i/ijow lUirSoSfTai t&v 4v &fk<po'iai, t6v 
iorra, t6t( di oCmi, tovtov i^oixaSoitijirm, oui 8t jipTnuiraiii tS ^Kovrts, 
tavTtc avSptt Bontpn dvfKaOii' (Vi, roi' it vt/ov i^ipyiiiraiiTo tov wapaiiiyiutroi 
KaXXtoy, rd re oXXo Ka\ {TvyKtiftifov irtpi irupivov \l3ov voiifO' tov vtjov, 
Tlapio TO innpoaStv avrov tffjro.'ijo-iif. Hdt, v, bz. 

• Hdt. V. 63, avinttSov T^j- UuBirfi' xp^fTi. 

^ AriBtot, ^ib. Pal, 19. For huge sums made in this way in recent times on 
classic ground see the causes cilebres of Che Vittorio Emanuele monument and 
the Palaiio di Giustizia at Rome. 

• F.H.G. 1. p. 39s, (rag. 70. 

' Isoc. Amid. 132, "Cleisthenes, having been banished from the city by the 
tyrants, persuaded the Amphictyons to lend him some of the money of the god, 
and restored the democracy, and banished the tyrants "; Dcm. Meid. 144 (561), 
" (the Alcmaeonids), they say.. .having borrowed money from Delphi, freed the 
city and expelled the sons of Peisistratus." Themistius, Orat. n. 53 a, gives 
the Alcmaeonidae as the contractors without any mention of means or motives. 
Hdt. II. iSo, Strabo ix. 421, and Pans. x. ;. 13 mention the rebuilding of the 
temple without referring to the Alcmaeonidae. 

• piut. So;. II. 
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and Sicyon, against the people of the Delphic port of Krisa. The 
significance of this war is discussed below in the chapter where 
Sicyon is dealt with in detail. Here it is enough to notice that 
Cleisthenes of Athens was, through his mother, the grandson of his 
namesake the tyrant of Sicyon who took so prominent a part in 
this "sacred" war. He was probably also his heir'. In the days of 
Hippias Sicyon seems to have been still under a tyrant, but not of 
the house to which Cleisthenes belonged. His name was Aeschines. 
Evidence has been adduced Tjy De Gubernads' for believing that 
this Aeschines was an ally of Htppias of Athens. As we shall see 
below when dealing with Sicyon, his attitude towards Delphi was 
a pivotal point in the policy of the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, and in his 
later years Sicyon and Delphi became deadly rivals. Athens can 
hardly have kept out of the feud. We know little of the course of 
events, and the history of recent years shows how idle it would be 
to assume that internal revolutions are always reflected in foreign 
politics. But we may be sure that both in Athens and Sicyon an 
anti-Delphic policy would have its opponents as well as its sup- 
porters'. It is quite conceivable that the Athenian Cleisthenes had 
once aimed at a union of central Greece with Athens, Sicyon, and 
Delphias the three chief states of the union and Cleisthenes himself 
as the chief statesman, controlling the immense treasure of the 
oracle and basing on it a tyranny over the two other cities, with 
Sicyon controlling the trade of the Peloponnesus and the far West 
while Athens did the like for the Northern trade aiid developed 
with the Persian empire those friendly relations which the Alcmae- 
onidae were still suspected of fevouring at the time of the battle 
of Marathon. If this is all speculation it at least recalls the fact 
that the received accounts of Cleisthenes are all centred on what 
he did in Athens in the few years following the fall of Hippias. 
That indeed is practically all that is known about the second founder 
of the Athenian democracy! but considering his varied antecedents 
and his remarkable ancestry it is well to consider how small a chapter 

' Grote, ffi'jj. Greece, ed. 1888, a. pp. 4:1-413. 

^ Alii R. Aecad. Torino, 1916, pp. 303-4, quoting Cat. Greek Paf. Rylands, 

^ That the PeUiEtratids were unfriendly to Delphi b perhaps to be inferred 
from the report highly dubious in itself, but prevalent in varioui quartets, that 
they had actually caused the fire which destroyed the temple, Philoc frag. 70, 
F.H.G. I. p. 39s. 
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this must have been in what was probably a long^ as well as an 
eventful life. But to return to the short chapter about which some- 
thing is known we find that the way Cleisthenes secured his position 
a^inst the banished tyrant was by outbidding him, "He enfran- 
chised many foreigners and slaves and metics*." The Peisistratids 
had ruled Athens as masters. Cleisthenes, by the stroke of genius 
so excellently epitomized by Herodotus, "took the people into 
partnership^," 

It was this memorable partnership that dealt the cause of tyranny 
at Athens its final blow. Cimon indeed appears to have tried to 
make himself all-powerful in the state by the lavish outlay of his 
enormous wealth. But the result was only to cement the partnership 
between his Alcmaeonid rival and the people. The army, the navy, 
and the civil service became paid professions, or at least paid occupa- 
tions, and the state, with Pericles at its head, perhaps the largest 
and most popular employer of the free population. Individuals of 
outstanding wealth were more and more kept in their political 
place by having to perform expensive lituipes. To make a public 
display of wealth became a perilous thing; anyone who did so was 
suspected of aiming at the tyranny and dealt with by ostracism or 
other effective means. 

' CUistheDes' parents appear Co have married before 570 B.C. Beloch, 
Cr.G.'i. ii. p. i86. 

' Ariatot. Pol. 111. 12756. 

' Hdt, V. 66, rii; i^jiov irpiHrfTaipi(triu. Cp. ibid. 69, ^r rt t6v Sijiiov Trpoirffi- 
fitvot n-oXX^ KoSi-tttpOt Tmv oiTUJTairuaTiiov, 



Chapter III. Samos 



The Samians had from early times been great shipbuilders and 
' Sunian trade sailore. They were among the first of the Greeks to 
and iodustrj adopt the Corinthian invention of the trireme, some- 
in the tcTcnth i i i . j ■ c i_ 

and sixth cen- where about the year 700 B.c,% and m most or the 
turies B.C. naval warfere of the next two hundred years they are 
found playing a prominent part'. _ Still more important were the 
achievements of their merchantmen. It was a Samian ship, com- 
manded by Kolaios, that "sailing towards Egypt, put out for Platea 
(in Libya). .. .and hugging the Egyptian coast, continued their 
voyage, carried along by an east wind: and since the breeze did not 
drop, they passed the pillars of Herakles and arrived at Tartessus, 
enjoying divine guidance. That market was at that time unopened 
(dx^poToi')'." The opening up of the Spanish silver mines through 
the port of Tartessus, the biblical Tar^hish, was an event of firet- 
class importance. "On their return home these Samiatis made the 
greatest profits from the carrying trade (^opTitov) of all the 
Hellenes of whom we have exact information, excepting only 
Sostratos the Acginetan*." The date of the Samian voyage to 
Tarshish appears to have been about 620 B.C.*. 

It was a Samian, Xanthias by name, who about the same time 
as this brought to Egypt "on business" the femous Greek hetaera 
RhodopisS, When Amasis, king of Egypt from 569 to 526 b.c, 
"showing himself a friend of the Greeks. . .and to those that came 
to Egypt, give the city of Naukratis to dwell in*," Samos was one 
of the three Greek states to set up an establishment of its own there'. 
These establishments were of course commercial. "In the old days 
Naukratis was the only market in Egypt. There was no other^," 

» Thuc. I. 13; cp. Pliny, N.H. vu. 57 (56). Panofka, Res Samiorum, p. 15, 
quotes Pliny, Hid., for attributing to the Samiana the invention of horse-trans- 
ports, but the reading is doubtful: edd. hippagum Samii (inuenerunt), but for 
Samii mss. give Damiam. 

' Hdt. 111. 4.7 (Mesaenian war), in. 59 (against Aegina), v. 99 (Leiantine war). 

' Hdt. IV. 151. 

• Macan, Hdt. iv.-vi. i. p. 106. » Hdt. 11. 135. • Hdt. n. 178. 

' Hdt. 11. 178; cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. 'E^to-ov- On the Greek rfft.'v, at 
Naukratis see below, Chapter IV. pp. 116-7. > Hdt. 11. 179. 
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Samian trade developed side by side with Samian industry. From 
early times the islanders had enjoyed a great reputation as workers 
in metal, especially the iine metals^. The beginning of the con- 
nexion with Tartessus at the end of the seventh century gives the 
latest probable date for the beginning of this industry. Samian 
woollen goods were no less femous*. 

The island was not however exclusively commercial. ere was 
Whynotyran- ^ powerful landed aristocracy called 7eoi/iopoi', who 
ny was estab- doubtless owned the rich Samian olive-yards*. The 
bshed till the ■ . , , . 

middle of the late date of the tyranny m Samos is probably to be 
sbrth century, explained by the power of the yew/iopoi. The 
result was something very similar to what occurred under similar 
circumstances at Athens. There may have been attempts like that 
made at Athens by Cylon% but no tyrant appears to have established 
himself firmly before the rise of Polycrates early in the second half 
of the sixth century. Till then the geomoroi were sufficiently 
powerful to make a tyranny impossible. Then, about 545 b.c, the 
Samian landowners received a fatal blow to their power, when the 
Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor were conquered by the 
Persians. These cities, whether friendly or hostile to Samos, were 
all equally its commercial rivals, and the disturbances connected 

' The mo9C famous names connected with this industry are Rhoecus and 
Theodorua (below, pp. 73, 76, 80, 8j) and Mnesarchus, father of the philo- 
sopher Pythagoras (see Diog. Laert. viii. i. 1 ; cp. TambL Pyib. ;, 9). 

* Theocr. xv. 115-6. 

' Plut, Qu. Gr. 57 {Moral. J04-5). 

* Apul. Florid. 11. 15; AeBch. Pers. 883. 

' For possible carl)' tyrants in Samoa see Meyer, Gis. d. All. 11. pp, 614, 616, 
who names Arophikrates (Hdt. ni. 59), Dcmoteles (Plut. Qu. Gr. 57), and Syioson 
(Polyaeo. vi. 45). All three are extremely doubtful. Amphikrates was probably 
a legitimate king of the period before the abolition of monarchy: very possibly 
he was a contempolary of the Argive Pheidoa (below, pp. 177-8). Demoteles was, 
according to our only authority, the monarch whose murder led to the ascend- 
ancy of the geomoroi: he is naturally assumed to have been the last sovereign 
of the legitimate royal house. The Syioson of Polyaenus, vi. 45, is probably a 
confused recollection of the brother of Polycrates. He helps the Samiana during 
a war with the Aeolians to observe a festival of Hera held outside the city and 
makes himself tyrant during the celebration. The connexion with Hera points 
to the family of Polycrates (see below, pp. 76, 81): the Aeolian war may be a 
disguised version of the struggle waged by Polycrates against the Great King 
who waa in possession of the Aeolian mainland. This struggle went back to the 
beginning of the reign of Polycrates, when he waa associated in his tyranny 
with his brother Syioson: ice also Babelon, Rev. Num. 1894, p. 26S. 
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with the Persian conquest, which affected them all while leaving 
Samos untouched, must have greatly increased the importance of 
the commercial element on the island^. 

It was within a few years of these events that Polycrates made 
Poljcrates be- himself tyrant of Samos. The exact date is not known, 
com«s trrant: but it was probablv after'' the Persian conquest of the 
his tyranny - ■ ■ ■ ' ,, i , i ■ l 

and Samian mamland, and may well have been due m part to the 

''"*•■ increased commercial importance of Samos which 

resulted from that conquest. 

However this may be, Polycrates, when established as tyrant, 
is found controlling the commercial and industrial activities of his 
state. All through his reign he was a great sailor and shipowner*. 
He built the &mous breakwater in the Samian harbour*, and was 
credited with the invention of a new type of boat, called the 
Samaina* (see fig. 9}. 

The general conception of the Samian tyrant is indeed that he 
The wars and "^^ '''^ ^'P^ '" naval and piratical operations rather 
"piracies"of than for peaceful purposes of trade. Thucydides says 
then^ssiUe of him that "having a powerful fleet he made divers 
commercial of the islands subject to him, and in particular captured 
Rheneia and dedicated it to the Delian Apollo'." But 
even the capture of Rheneia, which Thucydides seems to re^rd 
as the principal warlike achievement of Polycrates* fleet, rfas one 
that may have had important commercial consequeRCes, By cap- 

• Meyer, Ges. d. Ah. II. p. 777, following Grote 111. {ed. 1888), p. 45J. 

■ Biuok,Cr.C* II. pp. 50S-9, □. 3, who notes that Lygdanuiwaa already tyrant 
of Naxos [Polyaen. i. 13, pace Plaas, 7yrannis, p. 136). 

»Thuc T. 13; Hdt. HI. 39, 122; Strabo, xlv. 637. Max. Tyr. (Teubner), 
XXIX. 2; Euseb. Cbran. Aimeaian vers, "mare obtiituerunt Sunii," Lat. vers. 
"Dicearchiam Samii condiderunt," both juat after notice of Polycratca' accession. 
Cp. S, Reinach'a interpretation of the ring which Polyclatei cast into the sea 
(Hdt. ni. 41; Strabo, xiv. 638; Paua. vui. 14. 8; PUny, N.H. xxxvn. i; Cic. 
dt Fin. V. 30. 92; Val. Max. vi. 9. ; (eit.); Tzeti. Cbil. vii, 121; GaJen, 
Prolrept. 4; Euatath. ad Dionya. v. 534), with which the French scholar com- 
pares the ring with which the doge of Venice annually wedded his mistress the 
aea (S. Rdnach, Ren. Arch. ser. iv. vol. vi. (1905), pp. 9 f.), but cp. Marshall, 
Bril. Mus. Cat. Rings, p. xxi, o. 7, who points out that wedding rings seem 
unknown among the Greeks. . 

* Hdt. III. 6a. ■ 

* Suid. and Phot. Saiilav 6 Sijfioc; PluE. Pericles, 26; Achen. xii. 54o«; 
Cp. Hesych. Sn^incdc rpdtrof ; Phot. Sa^uui-ai. 

• Thuc. I. 13, III. 104, 
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turing Rheneia Polycrates became practically master of Delos. He 
celebrated the Delian games^. Considering the unrivalled situation 
of Delos it is not unlikely that the festival was even in the sixth 
century the "commercial affair*" that it was in later ages, and such 
as others also of the great Greek games af^ear to have been from 
the days of the tyrants*. In that case it is not inconceivable that the 
repeated purifications of Delos in the sixth and fifth centuries may 
have had not only a religious signification, but also the purpose of 
restricting a commercial element that was constantly reasserting 
itself. 

We need not be surprised to find a commercial potentate exerting 
his power by means of an army or navy. War has so far in the world's 
history always stood in the immediate background of even the most 
peaceful political power. There is nothing in the nature of a 
capitalist government to make it anti -militarist. If, as seems to have 
been the case, the early tyrants realized how seldom war does any- 
' thing for commercial prosperity except to ruin it, it only shows 
them to have been men of unusual insight, as indeed there are 
many reasons for thinking that they were. If Polycrates was an 
exception to the generally peaceful character of the early tyranny, 
the fiiCt may be explained by his antagonism to Persia, with which 
he appears to have been openly at war during part of his reign*. 

Our records of this war contain obvious mis-statements about 
the death of Cyrus, and their whole truth has been questioned*. 
But the hostility of Polycrates to Persia is sufficiently shown by his 
friendship with Egypt. His break with Amasis king of Egypt can 
scarcely be anything but a desertion to the common enemy Persia. 
The catholic character of his piracy, which stopped all shipping 
though it confiscated only hostile craft, is not really explained by his 
jest when he claimed that by this method he not only injured his 
enemies whose ships he kept, but also secured the gratitude of his 
friends, whose ships he released. His proceedings become really 
comprehensible only if we understand them as one of the earliest 
instances of a strict blockade, plainly directed against the great 

' Phot, and Suid. Ilti^ta Koi A^Xta. So Zeoab. ap. Leutach u. Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Graec. i. p. 165; cp. Diogeman. ibid. p. 311. 

' ifitroptKov irpayjui, Strabo, x, 4S6; cp. Pliny, N.H, xxxiv. 4. 
' See below, p. 260. . 

* Malalas ep. Migne, Biil. Pair, Gr. vol. 97, p. 160. So Cedren. Syitops. 143; 
ibid. vol. 121, p. 177. 

* PlasB, Tyrannis, p. 140. 
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land power to the east. The Peloponnesian expedition against 
Polycrates shows simply that the neutrals to the west did not yet 
realize who was their real encmyi. The danger from Persia only 
became apparent to European Greece when Darius invaded Scythia 
and Thrace*. 

There is every reason to believe that Polycrates supported Cam- 
byses half-heartedly and under compulsion. He went over to the 
Persian side only when Cambyses was collecting a force against 
Egypt*, or in oliier words when the Great King was advancing on 
the Mediterranean with an overwhelming force. He sent to his 
support only a disaffected contingent that was a source of trouble 
and weakness to him at home in Samos*, He met his death not so 
very long after, in an attempt to break away from Persia at what 
must have been the very first opportunity, j ust about the time when 
Cambyses fell ill*. 

On the whole therefore it seems best to accept as historical the 
account of the war between Cyrus and the Samians, since though 
only mentioned in late authors, it accords so well with all that is 
known of the period from early sources. It is ascribed to the period 
when Samos ruled the waves^, which we have seen already to mean 
the reign of Polycrates, and this indication as to date agrees with the 
statement^ that the war occurred at the end of Cyrus' reign. It 
brings Polycrates into a situation which ahke in its patriotic and 
in its selfish side anticipates the attitude of Dionysius of Syracuse 
towards Carthage. But even this war may have been in part an 
attempt to maintain Samos in her commercial and industrial 
position. From the Samian point of view war with Persia meant 
iirst and foremost a stru^Ie against Miletus. The island city and 
its neighbour on the mainland had long been rivals, and the 
supremacy of the one had meant the depression of the other. 
Miletus was now under the Persians and had made favourable 
terms with her conquerors. What Cyrus was aiming at in 
Anatolia is made suiEciently plain to us by the description in 
Herodotus of the way that he treated the conqueredLydians. They 

' Hdt. m. 47, where observe the causes to which the war U attributed. 

= Hence the rtlevance of the long account of the Thraco-Scythian expedi- 
tion in the fourth book of Herodotus, immediately preceding the first attack 
upon Persia by European Greeks, that namely of Athena and Eretria during 
the Ionian revolt described in Book v. 

a Hdt. 111.44. • Hdt. III. no. 

' Malalas, loc, cit. 
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were to bring up their children simply to play music and to become 
retail traders^. A similar account is given by Zenobius: "they say 
that Cyrus, having overcome the Lydians, charged them to become 
retail traders (KawrjXeiieiv) and not to acquire arms*." Zenobius 
says nothing about the music. There can be little doubt that the 
trading was the main thing. Both writers say that Cyrus' object 
was to prevent the Lydians breaking out into armed rebellion, 
and this may be true as far as it goes. But Cyrus did not treat all 
his rebellious provinces in this way. It looks as though he intended 
to make conquered Sardis, devoted entirely to trade and with the 
Persian army behind it, into the commercial capital of his kingdom, 
with Miletus as its chief seaport. This policy, if successful, 
would have been disastrous to the trade of Samos. May it not 
have been to prevent it that Polycrates organized the fleet and 
pureued the naval policy that won him such feme and unpopularity? 
We have an instance of rivalry between Polycrates and Sardis in 
the "laura" which he constructed at Samos, the significance of 
which is discussed below^ 

In any case Polycrates employed his fleet for commercial purposes 
as well as warlike. He traded with Egypt*, which was the one 
Eastern country that was during most of his reign independent of 
Persia and open to Samian trade. The statement of Clytus the 
Aristotelian that " Polycrates the tyrant of the Samians from motives 
of luxury gathered the products of every country"" shows that 
Polycrates had a personal interest in the transport trade. There 
is unfortunately nothing to show that he employed his own 
vessels. 

It is difficult again with the available evidence completely to 

identify the tyrant with Samian industry. He was 

of Polycrates the patron of Theodorus, who was famous not only 

and S«mian ^s a jeweller, but also as a maker of metal vases*. 

The possible significance of this fact will be seen 

in a moment, when we proceed to examine the statements about 

• KtSapiittv Tt ta'i ijrdXXdi. na'i KairjiXiifiv, Hdt. i. 155. So Justin, 1. 7, iussi 
cauponiaB et ludicras attts et lenocinia exercere. 

' Zenob. v. i, Ai/8ut KnirrfXtvit, ap. Leutsch u. Schneidewin, Paroem. Craec. 
I. p. lis- 
= pp. 76-7- 

• Cp. Hdt. III. 39 with Diod. 1. 95, 98. 

^ iPTr^ Tpv^Tjs TO TratfTajfodfv trvvdytiv, Athen. xii. 540c. 

• Hdt. I. ji; Athen. xir. 514!. 
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Polycrates' activities before he became tyrant. There is however no 
evidence that Polycrates was himself engaged in the Samian metal 
industries during his reign. For the woollen industries the evidence 
is stronger. Among the things which Athenaeus^ declares that 
Polycrates, when tyrant, introduced into Samos are sheep from 
Miletus. Athenaeus is here quoting Clytus. Later in the same 
passage he quotes another writer, Alexis, as stating that the tyrant 
imported sheep from Miletus and Attica. The sheep were of course 
imported not for their mutton but for their wool: the wools of 
Miletus were particularly femous. During his reign Polycrates lent 
support to Arcesilaus III, king of Cyrene in "sheep-rearing Libya*" 
and himself probably a merchant prince', who when banished from 
his own dominions sought refuge with the Samian tyrant*. 

One reported act of Polycrates seems out of keeping with the 

view that he was a great merchant. " It is said that 

of PolycTBtea Polycrates struck a large quantity of local coins in 

and Samian \^^ ^^j ^gj^ gilded them and gave them to them 

coinofe. =.,,,■ . ■ r . ■ 

in payment". Herodotus, our authority tor this 

statement, dismisses it as idle {naratoTepo';). But it is supported 
by numismatic evidence', and the reason alleged for the issue in 
Herodotus is perfectly plausible. Polycrates was resorting to a 
desperate expedient for getting rid of an invader. Apart from the 
question of its truth, the report is valuable as indicating that Poly- 
crates, like his contemporary Hippias, was credited with a tendency 
to make practical experiments with the coinage. This is borne out 
by another report, quoted by Suidas^, according to which the 
Samaina reputed to have been invented by Polycrates was not a 
ship but a coin. . 

The two reports are not necessarily contradictory. The tyrant 
may have introduced both the ship and the coin, like Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium, who introduced the hare into his dominions 

■ Athen. xil. $^c-d. 

' Hdt. IV. 155; q>. ibid. 159. 

' Arceiilaus II is represented on a famous kylix in the Louvre as presiding 
over the weighing and shipment of a cargo of silphium, and has in that connexion 
been called byMJchaeKa a silphiuni merchant, Cenl. Arch. Dtscoo. p. 235. 

• Hdt. IV. 16Z-4. 

' Hdt. III. 56- The recipients are Spartan invaders of Samos. 

• Archaic Milesian hects of lead plated with electrum, Brandis, Miinz-tvtsen 
pp. 317-81 F. Lenormant, La Monnaie dans V Anltq. 1. p. 125. 

' Suid. s.v. ^aftiav 6 i^/mt- 
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and commemorated his action by putting a hare on his coins (fig. 9). 
The Samaina is found on extant Samian coins (fig. 9), some of 
which appear to have circulated in Samos itself about the middle 
of the fifth century, while others have been associated with the 
Samian refugees who migrated to the fer West in 494 B.C. and 
occupied Messana in Sicily with 
the aid of Atiaxilas of Rhegium, 
whose subjects they became. The 
type cannot be traced back to 
the days of Polycrates himself, but 
the numismatic evidence is not 
abundant enough to make that 
feet decisive. As far as it goes it 
even inclines slightly in favour of 
Suidas. If the coin type used by 
the refugees of 494 B.C. appears later on the coins of Samos itself, 
the fact is best explained by assuming that it was already in use in 
Samos before the earlier date. Moreover one of the coins generally 
associated with the refugees is inscribed with the letters A 1, which 
have no obvious connexion with Messana or the Samians who went 
there, but which do on the other hand form the first syllable of the 
name Aiakes, the name of the Samian tyrant from whom the 
refugees fled to Messana. Aiakes was a nephew of Polycrates, so 
that if the A I coin is rightly ascribed to him the Samaina type is 
traced back to the family of Polycrates, if not to Polycrates himself. 
Aiakes had been restored to Samos by the Persians after their defeat 
of the Greek fleet at the battle of Lade. In that battle the Samian 
fleet, with the exception of the ships manned by the men who fled 
later to Sicily, had disgraced itself by deserting to the Persians. 
Aiakes profited by their proceedings but he can hard(^ have been 
proud of them. If he struck coins with the Samaina type it is 
more likely to have been because his uncle had done so before 
him than from any desire to commemorate either his own exploits, 
whether as a shipbuilder or a sailor, or those of his uncle, who 
so successfully defied the Persian power to which the nephew 
owed his throne^, 

' On Aiakes see Hdt. vi. 13, zz, 25; on the Samaina coioa see Head, 
Hist. Num.* pp. 153, 603-4; P- Gardner, Samos, p. 17, PI. I. 17, 18; Babelon, 
Rev. Num. 1894, pp. 181-1, PI. X.; v. Sallet, Zeit. f. Num. m. p. 135, v. 
p. 103. 
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In his domestic policy Polycrates won great feme as the promoter 
of great public works. "I have dwelt the longer on 
iortaTo^fPoW- *^* Samians," says Herodotus^, "because they have 
crates during erected three works that surpass those of all the 
liid^^"an Greeks," The works in question are the harbour 
aqueduct and breakwater already mentioned, the huge temple of 
breakwater. Hera, and the underground aqueduct constructed by 
Eupalinus of Megara*. Herodotus himself does not 
say who was responsible for these works being undertaken; but the 
context shows that the historian is thinking of the Samos of Poly- 
crates. The first architect of the temple is given by him as Rhoecus, 
the partner of Theodorus, who worked for Polycrates. Great 
engineering activities in Samos about this time are indicated by the 
feet that the engineer who shortly afterwards bridged the Bosporus 
for Darius was a Samian'. The breakwater round the harbour is 
naturally ascribed to the time of the Samian thalassocracy under 
Polycrates. There is therefore little doubt that modern scholars 
and archaeologists have been right in identifying these great con- 
structions with the "Polycratean works" referred to by Aristotle* 
as typical undertakings of a typical tyrant, the more so as there are 
numerous instances of early tyrants undertaking these particular 
kinds of work*. 

One work of a similar kind that Samos owed to Polycrates 
deserves at least a passing notice, namely the "laura" that he erected 
as a rival to what is called in Sardis the 'AyKav yXvxvf*. Etymo- 
logically "laura" is probably to be connected with "labyrinth'," 

' Hdt. 111. 60. 

' Fabridui, Ath.Mia. ix. (:884), pp. 16; f.; Jabrb. iv. Arch, An%. pp. 39-40; 
Wiegand, Abband. proas. Akad. Phil. Hist. Class. 191 1 ; Dennis, Academy, l88z, 
Nov. 4, pp. 335-6; Guirin, Paimoi ei Samos, pp. 196-7. The great tuimeled 
aqueduct that took the water through the mountain which separates the cit^ 
from the source of the supply is still in existence. ' Hdt, iv. 87, 88, 

• Ipya noXuspdrtio, Aristoc. Pal. viir. 13136; cp. Athen. xii- s^ad; Suet. 
Calig. n (regia). 

' Water supplies: Cypselids at Corinth (II«ip^i'ij),Theagenes at Megara (the 
home of Eupalinus), Peisistratus at Athens (KaKkipporj). Temples: Corinth, 
Athens (the huge Olymplaeum completed by Hadrian 700 years later). 

* Clearchus ap. Athen. 540 f.; cp. Ps.'Plut. 1. 61, s.v, Za/u'div arfftf, (at £a;uaici; 
Xaipa ap. Leutsch u. Schnetdewin, Paroem. Crate, i. p. 330. 

' Burrows, Discovtries in Crete, pp. 1 17 f.; cp. Conway, ibxi. pp. 727 f. The 
andent derivations are interesting but not helpful: see Et. Mag. s.v. vapa rb \iav 
IX'"' atpair- 5 Bi' i}t a Xoot pti th rqv 6l!6v. ' 
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The word has various meanings*. The laura at Samos appears to 
have been a pbce for buying and selling^ possibly an early pre- 
decessor of the labyrinthine bazaars still in use in the great cities 
of the near East such as Smyrna, Cairo, and Constantinople'. 

If Polycrates' laura was in fact a great bazaar, it is easy to imagine 
how it became a byword for luxury^ and worse things than that. 
The description of it by Clearchus as a place of ill-repute is plainly 
from a source unfriendly to the tyrant*. 

Whatever the fects about the laura, the sums that Polycrates 
The labour spent on his public works in general and the number 
employed on of hands that he employed on them must have been 
I'^JTto' very large. Of the life led by these employees we 
have been know little- Aristotle states that the object of the 

""' tyrant's works was "the employment and poverty of 
his subjects*," This implies that the work was ill-paid and un- 
popular. It is doubtfiil however whether Aristotle quite understood 
the social and economic conditions of sixth century Samos^. On the 
other hand no inferences as to the normal wages in the days of the 
tyrant are to be drawn from occasional instances of high payments 
made by him for exceptional work*. One feet however becomes 
plain from the statement in the Politics. The hands employed by 
Polycrates must have been mainly free men. 

Like some tyrannical employers of labour in more recent times, 
Polycrates appears to have recognized the value of having his 
employees provided with amusements of not too elevated a type. 
Holidays and drunkenness appear to have been frequent under his 

* Casaubon ad Athen. xii. cap. lo. 

* Ps.-Plut. I. Ci; cp. Athen. i\ia, EusCath. adOdyss. xxn. il8. 

' See Eruyc. Bril.'^ a. v. Bazaar; "Persian (baiaf, market), a permanent market 
or street of shops or a group of short narrow streets of stalls under one roof." 
A similar picture is given by Radet, Lydie, pp. 198-9, of the Lydian yXujtuv 
5yjt«p. 

' See Macarius vii. ;; up. Leutach u. Schneidewin, Parocm. Craec. II. p. 107, 
"Samian laura: of those indulging in luxury" {i'nXTav fUrp<i^i\v tKKtxvfiivuv); 
Ps.-Plut. I. 61 ap. eosd. 1. p. 330, "of those indulging in extreme pleasures (^iri 
rav inrrdTan rj&ovais xP'^f"'"*"')'" 

* It goes on to state that "Polycrates, the tyrant of luxurious Samoa, perished 
through his intemperate mode of life." 

' ddX"^''" t"' """''"' rHv dpxo^ivav, Aristot. Pal. 13136- 
' See above, pp. 16-31. 

* Atheo. 540.^, f«T(i7T(XX(To 6<, 0i)<ri, Kal rtjfwcrar fVl fius6ott lityitSTOit: 
Hdt.m. (31. 
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regime*. The encouragement or permission of unprofitable amuse- 
ments for the multitude is of course quite consistent with great 
seventy in other directions^ and more particularly with the sup- 
pression of the liberal forms of recreation popular among citizens 
of the better class'. 

He maintained his power by means of mercenaries, native it 
The tyt»nt's should be noticed, as well as foreign*. These mer- 
meicenaries. cenaries were in all probability a development of 
the fifteen men at arms* with which he had seized supreme 
power, and, like the original fifteen, they were presumably free 
men*. 

While on the subjeCT of Polycrates' warlike achievements it is in- 

teresting to note that he did something to put miliury 
scheme (or the service on a sound financial basis by providing for the 
mothen of fal- niothers of soldiers who fell in his service. The way he 

did so is described by Duris, a historian of Polycrates' 
own island, who was born about 3+0 b.c.'. "He gathered together 
the mothers of those who had &llen in war, and gave them to the 
wealthy among the citizens to support, saying to each, ' I give you 
this woman to be your mother. ' " No provision was made for the 
widows; but from theGreekpointof view this was hardly required. 
They would naturally be provided for by their second husbands*. 
The method of financing this popular measure recalls the Athenian 

' Athcn. 54111, In Bi t>}s trvimamjc iroXtur ir ioprait r« Ka'i ni$mt. The 
ecnteace in conupC, but probably (Vi = furtbcrmore, and the luhject U ttill 
Polycrates. It occurs in an extract from Clearchug that appears to deal exclusively 
with the Samian tyrant. If Polycratea i> not the subject In is probably temporal, 
and Che aentence described a state of affairs that had persisted from the time of 
the tyranny. 

■ Diod. t. 95, "behaving with violence both to the citiiens and to strangers 
who sailed in to Samos," 

' Athen. 6ox J, "there are some who regarded TroXaiirrfHii (wrestling schools) 
as counter-fortifications to their own citadels and set them on fire and de- 
molished them, as was done by Polycrates the tyrant of Samos." 

* Hdt. (It. 39 and 45. 
» Hdt III. 110- 

* They consisted of "hired mercenaries" and "native bowmen," Hdt. 111. 45. 
' Ap. Zenob. v. 64, s.v. no\vtpaTi}s larripa rifitt in Leutach u. Schneidewin, 

Paroem. Grate, i. p. 146. 

* Cp. the story in Hdt. iii. 1 19 of the woman who preferred to save her brother 
rather than her husband, because the latter was replaceable, but the former 
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liturgies. The measure itself points to the tyrant's troops having 
been free men. 

One feet recorded of the times just after Poiycrates* fall appears 
at first sight to offer a reason for assuming that Poiycrates had relied 
on highly trained servile labour, which the city had found it a 
problem to deal with after his fell. A large number of slaves pur- 
chased the citizenships. There is however a simpler explanation of 
this fact. Syloson, the brother of Poiycrates, when restored by 
Persia, had almost annihilated the free population*. 

Poiycrates the tyrant has therefore been shown to have taken 
some part in the commercial, the industrial and probably the 
financial activities of the city that he ruled. 

Let us now see what is known about his career before he had 
made himself supreme in the state. 
Before he be- 
came tyrant Before he had become tyrant he used to get ex- 
''"'y^''**'^*'" pensive coverlets and drirJting vessels made, and lend 
coni^minthe them out to those who were holding weddings or enter- 
chief Samian tainments on a parlicularl)' large scale. 

These words are from Athenaeus'. It could scarcely 
be more definitely stated that Poiycrates owed his throne to his 
wealth in coverlets and drinking vessels. 

The coverlets (o-TpajfLvai) are surely the manufectured article 
for which Poiycrates subsequently introduced Milesian and Attic 
sheep. The word seems to denote a Samian speciality, A form of 
the corresponding Terb (^aTpmrai) is used by Theocritus in the 
passage where he refers to the famous wools of Samos and Miletus*. 

It seems probable that Poiycrates' brother and partner at first in 
the tyranny was also a merchant or manufacturer of woollen goods. 
At any rate after his banishment we find Darius wanting to buy 
a cloak (x^**^^'') from '''■"■ According to Herodotus* it was the 

' Suid. Sa/iiay i Sijfios, 

' Strabo, xiv. 638; Heradides, F.H.G. 11. p. 216; Zenobius, 111. 90 [ap. 
Leutsch u. Sehneidewin, Parotm. Grace, i. p. 79), and Euitath. ad Dion. Ptrieg. 
534, *i(ijT( SuXoiraiiTOt ivpvjcupili Suid. and Phot. s.v. Snfiiav 6 iijiios. 
Cp. Argog after the massacre of Cleomenes [about 494. a. c): "Argos was so 
denuded of men that the gUvea had the whole Bituation in their hands, ruling 
and adniimstraCing until the sons of the victiniB grew to manhood," Hdt, vi, 83. 

* jrpo dc Tov TvpafptjiraL KarmrKtvaaafitvot irrpiafAvar sroXvTfX'tc Kat troTjjpta 
tiriTptirt xp'i<f6<" TOii 4 yofiOf ^ pttCafas iiroioxas rroioviiivoa, Athen. ^^od. 

* Cp. TietE. Cbil. x. 347, rJ wdkmby wtpl trrpwiii-at ^v t^ MiXyrip ^i/uj. 
■ Hdt. Ill, 139. 
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one that Sylosoti was at the moment wearing. The incident took 
place in Egypt, Syloson was one of the Greeks who foHowed 
Cambyscs there after the Persian conquest Some of these had come 
as traders (xar i/ivopiTji'), some as soldiers, some as mere sightseers. 
Syloson, who was in the market place at Memphis at the moment of 
Darius' request, replied: "I am not selling this at any price; but 
I offer it you for nothing," What precisely Syloson was doing in 
the market place is unfortunately not certain. According to Grqte^ 
he was just walking there. The Greek is ^yopa^e^ which may mean 
"frequenting the market place," or "buying," or "selling in the 
market place." The incident su^ests rather the last meaning, and 
that Syloson was in Memphis as a trader (icar e/iiropit}v) in cloaks 
(yXaviSe^y The unromantic commercial aspect of the transaction 
between Syloson and Darius, which is already obscured in Herodotus* 
account, has quite disappeared in that of Strabo*, who says simply 
that Syloson "made a present to Darius of a garment which he had 
seen him wearing and taken a fancy for. . ., and received the tyranny 
as a present in return." 

The drinking vessels (-n-oT^pia) were almost certainly of metal, 
IIoTiJpta of earthenware are only once' mentioned in the passages 
quoted in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, whereas there are numerous 
passages in which wor^pta are specifically stated to have been of 
metal*. In the case before us the fact that they were lent and for 
entertainments of special importance points strongly to metal^. We 
have just seen that Theodorus, who worked for Polycrates later 
in his career, was a maker of metal -TTo-rqpia. It may well be 
the case therefore that Theodorus was something more to Polycrates 
than merely his crown jeweller and silversmith'. 

' Grote, III. p. 461. * Strabo, xiv. 638. 

' Achen. XI. 464a. 

• Bronze, Hdt. 11. 37; silver, gold, Hdt. m. 148; Boeckh, C.l.G. 138. 7, 19, 27. 

' Cp, the borrowed metal vessels used for the entertainmenC of the Athenian 
envoy) to Segesta juat before the Acheman expedition Co Sicily, Thuc. vi. 46. 

' Some andent authorities held that Theodorus flourished more than a century 
before Polycrates (Plin. N.H. tcxxv. 43 (152); cp. Frazer, Paus. iv. p. 237). 
Theodorus is always aasociated with Rhoecus and the two names may have been 
borne in alternate generatioDB by one family of artists. This would not require 
the Rhoeci to have flouriahed longer in Samoa than the Wedgwoods have in 
Staffordahire. Whether or no this explanation holds, the divergence in daCea 
points to the industry having flourished for a long time in the island. If one 
date for Theodorus is insisted on, that of Hdt. (i. 51), which makes bim the 
elder contemporary of Polycrates, must be chosen. 
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The Samian silversmiths got their material from Tartessus*. 
Polycrates must therefore have had at least a second-hand 
interest in Samian shipping befbre his accession. In the out- 
line of my views on the origin of the tyranny published in the 
yownal of Heilenic Studies for 1906 I observed that there was 
no evidence that Polycrates procured his silver in his 
Aiakes father ^^n ships. That is still the case; but curiously enough 
of Polycrates , / 1 r l- l j 

is probably the only a tew weelcs after this observation was made, a 
Aiakes whom finj fr^^ s^mos itself was published* which, with 
a Saiiuaii m- , , , 

scription ap- the learned and illuminating comments of the scholar 

necTm^h'^sM ^^° published it, has thrown fresh and interesting 
borne trade. light on the close concern which the family of Poly- 
crates already had in Samian shipping in the days 
when the future tyrant was still a child. The find consists of a 
headless seated statue' (fig. 10} that at once recalls the figures from 
Branchidae now in the British Museum*. The style both of the 
figure and of the lettering of the inscription attached to it point to 
a date about 550 b.c. The statue was dedicated by Aiakes the son 
of Bryson. Aiakes is not a common name. It was borne by the 
Bither of Polycrates. It is not improbable that, as L. Curtius 
maintains, the Atakcs who dedicated the statue was none other 
than the tyrant's father. The date suits exactly: so too does the 
inscription as ingeniously interpreted by Curtius. The actual words 
are: 

Tqv <ri\y)V ivprjaw kotol t^v brCarainy. 

The context makes it diiEcult to derive eirfnjaev from ■iriinrpr}ixi. 
Nor can i-jriffToaiv well signify "dream" (visit by nightj, since the 
analogy of icar ovap^ lear ivvirvio'' shows that in that case xarii 
would not be followed by the article. Curtius therefore takes 
eirpvcev as Ionic for eirpaa-aev in the common sense of "exacted," 
"collected": for the single a he compares Tei')(iovtri]'i foTTef)^iova- 
<7ij?, which actually occurs on one of the figures from Branchidae. 
The word a-vXj] he explains by reference to Herodotus iv. 152, 
which describes how the Samians, on their return from the voyage to 
Tarshish, "set apart the tithe of their gains, six talents, and let make 

> Hdt. IV. I SI. 

■ L. Curtius, ^ti. Mia. xxxi. (1906), pp. i;i f. 

» Illustrated, I'W. pp. I ;i,i;2, PL XIV.; Amer.Joum. Arcb. xi.{i^7),p.i4^. 

• E.g. Gardner, Gk. Sculp., Kg. 8. 
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a ct^per cauldron after the manner of an Argive mixing bowl, and 
dedicated it in the Heraeum*." 

The gains from Tarshish, so Curtius suggests, may actually have 
been called o-t/Xij, the idea of which word he thinks had grown to 
include all gains made by ventures on the sea. The name of Poly- 
cratcs' brother Syloson is almost certainly to be derived from avXov 
( = av\7]^ see above} and aS>f = aawp from <rau = o-^fw (save)*. 



Fig. lo. Aiakes, father of Polycrates. 
Curtius rightly observes that this name takes the connexion of 
Polycrates' family with aiiXai, sea-spotls, sea-gains, back to the time 
when Syloson received his name, that is, presumably, a generation 
or so before he and his two brothers, Pantagnotos and Polycrates, 
seized the tyranny of their native city, 

' Hence perhaps the friendship of Polycrates with Arcesilaus of Cyreoe; 
cp. Hdt. IV. 152, "It was from this action that the Cyreneani and Theiaeans 
first struck up gteac friendships with the Samians." 

' Alb. Mill. XXXI. (1906), pp. 160, 16:. . 



The great wave of the Persian invasions of Europe, that began 
only a few years after Polycrates' death, and the rise 
s^'d^y Her"- "^ *^ Athenian empire after the Persians' final 
dotus to have repulse, have somewhat eclipsed the glory of the 
to'aii a^mpt Samian thalassocracy, which practically synchro- 
to get monej' nized with the tyranny of Polycrates. During his 
^"cfeece. ' ""^'g" he was unquestionably the most famous Greek 
in the whole Greek world, and his extraordinary 
series of unbroken successes was reported and discussed everywhere^. 
From the Greek point of view, according to which all excesses 
are to be avoided, whether of good things or of bad, he was too 
successful. The end could only be Nemesis or retribution. This 
feeling is expressed by Herodotus in the letter in which he makes 
the king of Egypt advise Polycrates to break the series by voluntarily 
giving up the thing that most he cared for*. 

The story goes on to tell how Polycrates was moved by the letter 
to cast away in the sea the most precious thing he possessed, a 
ring made by Theodorus, how the ring came back to him in the 
body of a fish served up at the royal table, and how Amasis "learnt 
that it is impossible for one human being to rescue another from the 
event that is to befall him^," and how accordingly he broke off his 
friendship with him, "that when some great and terrible accident 
overtook Polycrates, he might not himself be grieved at heart with 
the thought that it had befellen a friend*," 

In all probability it was not Amasis who broke with Polycrates, 
but Polycrates who deserted Amasis when the Pereian peril began 
to look irresistible*. But the dubious historicity of the incident only 
heightens its historical value: it shows that so fer as the story of 
the end of Polycrates is false or inaccurate in point of fact, it has 
been altered to suit the re<[uirements of Greek poetic justice and 
to make the way that Polycrates lost the throne a fitting requital 
for the way he had won and held it. 

This is the story as given by Herodotus*. A new Persian satrap 
had been appointed at Sardis, who, learning that Polycrates aspired 
to rule "Ionia and all the islands," set a trap for him by pretending 
to need his help and promising in return much money. "As far as 

' Hdt. III. 39, 125. " Hdt. m. 40. ' Hdt. in. 43. 

* Hdc. ni. 43. 

* So E. Meyer, Ges. d. Ah. 11. p. 792; cp. above, p. 71. 
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money goes," the promise ran, "thou shalt be ruler of all 
Hellas." "When Polycrates heard this he was glad and willing. 
And since he greatly desired money, he iirst sent Maeandrius the 

son of Maeandrius to inspect But Oroetes, learning that the 

inspector was expected, did as follows. He filled eight chests with 
stones, except to a very slight depth just round the top, where on 
top of the stones he set gold." For the events that followed the 
precise words of Herodotus need not be quoted. Maeandrius was 
deceived, Polycrates crossed over to see Oroetes, was seized by 
him, and crucified. 

It is important to remember how good are the sources for the 
Valueof Hero- history of the Samian tyranny. The femous Anacreon 
dotus on Polj- lived at Polycrates' court', and "all his poetry" was 
*^° "■ "full of references to him*." Practically all of it has 

perished, but it was accessible to the writers from whom we draw. 
Herodotus had conversed with Archias the Spartan, whose grand- 
fether, also named Archias, had distinguished himself in the Spartan 
expedition against Polycrates, and whose exploits on that occasion 
had led to a permanent connexion between the Si^rtan femily and 
the Samians', 

As mentioned already in discussing the coins stamped with the 
Samaina, a son of Polycrates' brother Syloson was reinstated by the 
Persians as tyrant of Samos after the battle of Lade in 494 B.C. He 
is not heard of again, and in 480 B.C. a certain Theomestor "became 
tyrant of Samos, being set up by the Persians*." But even if the 
son of Syloson died immediately after his restoration, his reign still 
brings us down to times well within the memory of Herodotus' 
fcither. With sources like these it is highly likely that the main 
outlines of the facts have been preserved, and that where they have 
been improved on or added to, the changes or additions, whether 
conscious or unconscious, have been made to suit the general history 
of the period. Thus for example we should expect the facts about 
Polycrates' downfall to be in the main correctly reported: but the 
story of the letter from Amasis shows that we may expect touches 
to be added to emphasize the view that it was a visitation of Nemesis, 
an act of retribution on the part of the divine power. 



oirftra irXqpqc COTI Ttjs wtpl avToO ^vij^ijf, Strabo, ) 
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The account in Herodotus states that Polycrates fell because he 
hoped by means of boundless money to make himself tyrant of all 
Greece. The stress laid on money all through the narrative is 
remarkable*. According to all the laws of Greek psychology, the 
inference is surely this: that it was by means of his wealth diat he 
had won and maintained his power. 

■ The wealth of Polycrates was still proverbial in the days of Plato, see 
Mem, goa, and Stallbaum, Plaionis Mtna, ad toe. 



Chapter IV. Egypt 




Fig. II. Psamtek I. 

The sixth centufy tyrants of Athens and Samos may be regarded 
with some probability as rulers who had come to their power by 
means of their wealth. Before proceeding to deal with the earlier 
Greek tyrants, as to whose antecedents the evidence is necessarily 
much more meagre and indecisive, it will be found convenient to 
turn our attention for a while to Egypt and Lydia. In both these 
states we shall find evidence, some of it very positive, that from the 
end of the eighth century onwards the kings were gaining and 
maintaining their power by means of their wealth. With both these 
states the Greeks of the seventh century were in close touch; from 
both they learned and borrowed much, since Egypt and the East 
had still much to teach them. The history therefore both of Egypt 
and Lydia is closely relevant at this period to that of the Greek 
world that they adjoined. It gives a context to the disconnected 
fragments of evidence that will have to be dealt with in some of 
the succeeding chapters, and makes it possible to fit them together 
into something resembling a significant whole. 

Like Greece, Egypt had been through a dark period during the 
Commercua first three centuries of the first millennium B.C. After 
andmduatri^ about two centuries of Libyan rulers (XXIInd and 
in seventh cen- XX 1 1 Ird dynasties) whose energies wereoften devoted 
tuiy Egypt. (Q dealing with rival kings while subject princes spent 
the resources of the country in feuds among themselves, Egypt had 
(alien during the eighth century under an Ethiopian dynasty which 
she changed occasionally for Assyrian rule. But early in the seventh 
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century, Egypt recovered its material prosperity. By the middle of 
the next century it is said to have been more prosperous than ever it 
was before', and this prosperity is reflected in the law of Amasis 
(570-526 B.C.) against unemployment' as also in the organization 
of industry into "more or less sharply defined classes or guilds^" 
in improved business methods and mechanical processes. The forms 
of legal and business documents became more precise* j the mechanical 
arts of casting in bronze on a core and of moulding figures and 
pottery were brought to the highest pitch of excellence^. Inscrip- 
tions of this epoch found in the gold-mining regions prove that the 
work of the ancient kings was taken up with renewed ardour*. The 
ports of Egypt were thrown open to the commerce of all the 
nations'. Strong fleets were maintained both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Red Sea^. An attempt was made by Pharaoh Necho 
(610-594 B.C.J to anticipate the Suez Canal by one connecting the 
Nile with the Red Sea*; and the exploits of Vasco da Gama were 
anticipated by a Phoenician ship that was sent out by this same 
Pharaoh Necho and circumnavigated Africa*". In these activities 
of Necho Sayce'^ sees an attempt to make Egypt the chief trading 
country of the world. 

These great developments took place under a single dynasty, the 
XXVIth, which came from Sais on one of the western arms of the 

' Hdc. II. 177; Plin. N.H. v. ii; Mda, r. 9 (60), 

» Hdt. II. 177. 

' Breasted, Hist? p. 574, apparently an inference from Herodotus' inaccurate 
statement that a strict caste system prevailed among the Egyptians: only the 
priests became an exclusive caste, ibid. p. 575. 

* Griffith, Dem. Pap. Rylands, ill. p. 10. 
' Griffith, Eticye. Sni.», Egypt, p. 87. 

' Mallet, Prem. £lab. dts Grecs tn- &g. p. 192, quoting Etman u. Schweinfurth, 
Abb.Ak.BerU 1885. 

' Diod. Sic. I. 66. 

" Hdt. II. 159; on technical progress in shipbuilding In seventh century Egypt 
see Mallet, Prem. Elab. pp. 99 f. 

• Hdt. 11. 158,1V. 41; cp.Aristot. iWiweor. I. i4(3S2b); Strabo,xvii.8o4;Diod.i. 
33 jTzeti. Cbil. vii. 446. A canal connecting the two seas appears (pace Wiedemann, 
Hdl. I!. 158) to have been in use 700 years earher under Seti I and Ramses II; 
see Petrie, Hisi. III. p. 13; Maspero, Hisi. Anc.^ p. zzi. Necho's work was 
apparently completed by Darius (How and Wells, ad Hdl. 11. 158). 

" Hdt. IV. 42 and How and Wells, ad loc.; cp. Hdt. 11, 159 on Necho's fleets 
of triremes on both the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. ... 

" HJ(. 1.-111. p. 338. 



Delta*. The history of this dynasty can be traced back at Sais to 
Paunmetlchui *^^ eighth century bIc, but the first of the femily to 
I (664-610) rule all Egypt was Psammetichus (Psamtek), who 
roietopower reigned from about 664 to 610. Necho the fotiier of 
this Psammetichus and grandfather of the Necho mentioned just 
above had been king or governor of Sais and Memphis under the 
Assyrian king Assurbanipai*. Psammetichus was driven into war 
and foreign politics to free his country from foreign invaders. 
The details of his warlike achievements do not here concern us. 
What does here concern us is to observe how he secured the power 
that enabled him to set about them. 

Early in his career, Psammetichus, so Herodotus informs us', 
had been one of twelve kings who had each received a twelfth of 

' For convenience of reference I give Iiere a iiat of the rulers with whom in this 

chapter we shall be coocemed. The bracketed forma of the names are Egyptian. 

The dates are taken from Petrie's History of Egypt. In the case of acknowledged 

kings of all Egypt the number of their Dynasty a added after the date. 

A. Sailt rulers. 

Tnefachthus (Tafnekht) 749-72' 

Bocchoris or (?) Anyiis (Bakenranf) ... 711-715 pCXIV) 
Stephinates or (f) Sethon (Tafnekht 11) ... 715-678 

Nechepjus (Nakauba) 678-671 

Necho I (Nekau) 672-664 

Psammetichus 1 (Psamtek) 664-6 1 (XXVI) 

Necho II (Nekau) 610-594 (XXV^ 

PsammouChis or Psammetichus II (Psamtek) 594-5S9 (XXVI) 
Apries (Haa ab ra, Bibbcal Hophra) ... 589-570 (XXVI) 

Amaais (Aahmes) 570-526 (XXVI) 

Psammetichus III (Psamtek) 5x6-525 (XXVI) 

B, Ethiopian rvlers. 

(Piancbi) 74S-725 or later 

Sabacon (Shabaka) 715-707 {XXV) 

(Shabataka) 707-69J (XXV) 

Tahai^a (Biblical Tirhakah) ... (70i-)693-667 (XXV) 

Ammeris (Amen Rud, Rud Amen, Nut Amen) 667-664 (XXV) 

C Datts of ibt dyitastits. 

XXIV (early Saite) 721-715 

XXV (Ethiopian) 715-664 

XXVI(Saite) 664-525 

' C, Smith, jtisurbanipat, pp. 20, 27, 285 cp- Petiie, Hist. iii. p. 299, "Niku 
of Mcrapi and Sa'a." 



the country to reign ovcr^. One day some bronze-clad Ionian and 
accordiiur to Carian freebooters were driven to Egypt by stress of 
Herodotus^ weather. Psanunedchus "made friends with the 
^^-And lonians and Carians, and by great promises persuaded 

them to join him: and having persuaded them he 
thereupon, in conjunction with his supporters in 
Egypt and the mercenaries, put down the (other eleven) kings, and 
became master of all Egypt*." 

The man who among twelve or more rivals' secured the monopoly 
of Greek and Carian mercenaries must have been a man of out- 
standing wealth. But this ts not all our information about him. 
A fuller account is preserved in Diodorus*: 

When the twelve had ruled Egypt for fifteen ytan it befel that the 
.. kingdom passed into the hands of one of them through the 

Diodorus bj following causes. Fsammctichus of Sals, who was one of 
trading with the twelve kings, and ruler of the parts beside the sea, used 
and^re^^ to provide cargoes {tfntpTia) for the merchants, and particu- 
larly for Phoenicians and Greeks ; by such means he disposed 
profitably of the products of his own land and secured a share of the 
products of the other nations, and enjoyed not only great wealth (tiTropiat) 
but also friendship nith nations and princes. 

Could it be more plainly stated that Psammetichus owed his 
throne to his wealth and his wealth to trade? 

Thecommercial origin ofPsamtek's power can only bcquestioned 

„ , , by questioning the value of our authorities. The rest 

VaJue of these ii-, -n i ■ . . ^ l 

statements of of this chapter will be devoted to showmg that there 
Herodotusand {^ ^o reason for doing this, while there is much to 
Diodorus. r , ? 1 

conhrm the passages just quoted. 

Herodotus and Diodorus^ had both visited Egypt and are among 

' Herodotus (ii, 147) says that these kings had been set up by the Egyptians 
themselvea. It is generally recognized that his "dodecarchy" it. an Egyptian 
description of the Assyrian administration, but the Assyrians may well have 
taken over a previously eijating state of things, and the dodecarchy have 
developed out of the Libyan penetration o( Egypt much as the heptarchy 
resulted from the Anglo-Saxon invasion of Britain. 

> Hdt. II. 151. 

' The Assyrian record gives twenty. Twelve may have been the number of 
kings in Lovrer Egypt (Mallet, Preni. £lab. p. 36, quoting Lenoimant), or the 
total number at dmra (Wedemann, Hdt. n. 147), or Herodotus may have got 
the number twelve from the twelve courts of the labyrinth that he erroneously 
ascribes to this period (Sayce, Hdt. ad loc). 

« Diod. I. 66. » Diod. m. 11. 
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our best authorities. At first sight indeed they do not seem quite 
in agreement. But the story they tell is essentially the same. The 
difference is one of emphasis. Herodotus seizes on a single incident 
and makes much of the description of the lonians and Carians as men 
of bronze. The point was worth emphasizing; for from the military 
point of view the first appearance of the heavy-armed hoplite in 
Egyptian history marked an epoch*. Diodonis contradicts Herodotus 
only in stating that it was not an accident that led Psanunedchus 
to employ these foreign hoplites*. The rest of his narrative only 
supplements Herodotus, and the silence of Herodotus is no reason 
for thinking that the later historian was not drawing on good and 
early sources*. Even Herodotus could not incorporate in his history 
every scrap of knowledge that he possessed, and for Egypt in the 
seventh century there may well have been ojntcmporary documents 
which were not consulted by Herodotus but were by Diodorus. 
Diodonis' account has in fact been accepted by a considerable 
number of modem scholars*. They point out that it agrees with 
Co Strabo on ^^ Statement of Strabo about the Fort of the 
the Fort of the Milesians* that "in the days of Psammetichus the 

'*'*"" Milesians sailed with 30 ships and put in at the 

Bolbidne mouth, and disembarking built the foundation just men- 
tioned." 

There is one difficulty in this passage of Strabo. Psammetichus 
is described in it as the contemporary of Cyaxares king of the 
MedeSjwho reignedfrom624 105848.0., so that the Psammetichus 
referred to might be Psammetichus II (594-589J. But Psam- 

> Mallet, Prem. Elab. p. 39. P<dyacn. \u. 3 ( = Aiistagoras and Theban 
traditian, Gutsdunid, Pbilol. 1S55, p. 692) makes Psanunedchiu employ 
Carians because an orade bad warned his rival to beware of cocks and "the 
Carians were the fint to put crests on thdr helmets." Here too the armour is 
the main thing. The Egyptian warriors {fia)(iiiai) were called ICalasiries and 
Herrootybies (Hdt.11, 164). According to Sayce, ad toe., K^lasiries = armed with 
leatheTi but cp. How and Wells, ad toe. 

* He says Paammetichus "sent for" mercenaries from Carta and Ionia. 

* Diod. ui. 11 quotes and ptuses two lost writers on Egypt, Agathardudes 
of Cnidus (second century b.c) and Artemidorm of Ephcsus (about 100 B.C.). 

* E.g. Wiedemann, /f<f(. n. 151; Meyer, G«. Ali^n. p. 461 (but cp. 1. p. 562); 
Mallet, Prem. ^nb. pp. J7-S (but cp. p. 41}. Only Mallet, however, sees feature* 
typical of the rulers of the period and he quotes only Lydian and Phodudan 
paraUcb. 

* Strabo xvii. $01; cp. Eustatb. Conmeta. ad Diim. Peritg. 823 ap. Gag. 
Gr. Min. (Didoc), 11. p. 361; Strabo knew Egypt pcrstmally, cp. n. ii3. 
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metichus in Strabo appears elsewhere always to mean the first and 
most important king of that name. Cyaxarcs too both from his 
date and his nationality is an odd person for a Greek writer to quote 
in order to indicate the date of an Egyptian king^. Hirschfeld is 
_ therefore probably right in rejecting this parenthesis as a learned 
but unintelligent gloss ^ 

The Bolbitine mouth of the Nile is near the great lake and 
marshes of Bourlos^, Psammetichus I, before he overcame his 
rivals in Lower Egypt, is said by Herodotus* to have sp«it a period 
of exile in the marshes, and the marshes are shown by the context 
to have lain near the sea^. Thus quite apart from Diodorus, by 
simply comparing Herodotus and Strabo, a case may be made for 
thinking that the arrival of the bronae men from Ionia was not 
the accidental occurrence that Herodotus, after his way, mak^s it 
out to have been, but that it had some close connexion with the 
Milesians' Fort. 

That Psammetichus made it his policy to cultivate "friendship 
and Assurbani- with nations and princes*" in Asia Minor is suf- 
P*^ "" ^P ficiently shown by the &mous clay cylinder of 
metichus bj Assurbanipal, king of Assyria (about 668-626 B.C.), 
GygesofLydia. which States^ that 

Gyges King of Lj-dia, a district which is across the sea*, a remote place, 
of which the kings my fathers had not heard speak of its name... his forces 
to the aid of Psammetichus' of Egypt, who had thrown ofi the yoke of my 
dominion, he sent. 

1 Cp. however PseudoBCymn. 748-750 ap. Geog, Gr. Min. (Didot), i. p. 126, 
'OSijiTirdt, 5" MiAijuioi iTifouuiv 'Aoruriyiji or' i^pxt MijSi'at. This method 
of dating might have its origin ia some work that described the expansion of 
Greece and Media previous to the great clash of 490-479. 

* Rhein. Mus. 18S7, pp. 21 1 f. * Mallet, Prtm. £lab. p. 29. 

* a. i;i-2. Mallet, Prtm. Etab. p. 3S, cautiously quotes the Horus myth aa 
a parallel for this flight. Nobody now would agree with Sayce (cp. Wiedemann, 
Aeg. Ges. p. 608) that "the story of Paammetlchua' retreat in the marshes is 
dearly {sic) borrowed from the myth of Horus." It ia far more likely that the 
story of Horus borrowed from the life of some early Egyptian ruler. Psamtek's 
flight to the marshes ia as natural and well attested as that of Alfred or of 
Hereward, the latter of whom is suspiciously like Horus in name as well as in 
behaviour. . . 

' Id Diodorus' venion of the same afiair they are specifically stated to have 
done so. * Diod. Inc. cil. ' G. Smith, Assurbanipal, ]ip. 64, 66, 67. 

' Radet, Lydie, p. 177, translates "oil Ton franchit la mer." 

* Assyrian Pisamiilki : sec Mallet, Prnn. £(ji. p. 49, n. ij but cp, Wiedemann, 
Hdl. II. 152. 
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The troops sent by Gyges may well have been none other than the 
Ionian mercenaries that made Psammetichus master of all Egypt^. 
The alliance of Psammetichus with Gyges adds to the probability 
that the Egyptian was responsible for the foundation and develop- 
ment of the Milesian settlement in his country, since we know that 
Gyges had allowed the Milesians to establish the Hellespontlne 
Abydos in what was then Lydian territory*. 

If trade and riches raised Psammetichus to supreme power about 
HistoiT of ^^ y^"" ^^* ^^- ^^^''' 'nfl""ice was probably making 

Psainmetichus' itself felt in Egyptian poHtics at least some httle while 
pr eeessors: [^[^^^ ^^^ ^^^ jj will greatly strengthen the 
credibility of Diodorus on the early history of Psammetichus if this 
can be shown to have been in fiict the case. 

In 701 B.C. Sennacherib made his ^mous expedition against 
(i) Sethon in Palestine and Egypt, which were saved only by the 
701 B.C. based plague sent upon the Assyrian host by the Angel 
"huSstenuid **^ ^^ Lord'. According to the Egyptian version 
ulizam and recorded in Herodotus the king of Egypt at this time 
was Sethon or Sethos, priest of Hephaestus. When the 
priest-king prepared to defend his country against the Assyrian "he 
was followed by none of the warrior class, but by huckstere and 
artizans and trades people*." No king of the name of Sethon is 
known either to the Egyptian monuments or to the Greek and 
Latin lists of the kings of Egypt: his individuality has been the 
subject of much controversy. Later in this chapter reasons will be 
given for thinking that he was a prince of the same city and probably 
of the same house as Psamtek. The point to be emphasized here is 
the appearance just at this period of a Pharaoh who rests his power 
on the support of the mercantile and industrial classes. 

^ Breasted, Hisi. p. 566. This view is now conunonly accepted. Against it, 
ice Gutachmid, Ktut Beilrdgt Ges. Or. pp. x.-xi. 

* Strabo XIII. 59a: Bcc Mallet, Prtm. £lab. p. 4S, n. i. Later in hia rei^ 
P»amtek is said by Diodorua (i. 67) to havt "made an alliance irith the Atheniaas 
and some of the other Greeks"; but here we may follow Mallet (ib. p. 97; cp. 
pp. ziz, 284) and suspect a reflexion backwanU of events of the time of Paam- 
mecichuB the Libyan (circ. 445 B.C.), who took part in the uprising against 
Penia in which Egypt received much help from Athena (Mallet, ib. p. 149, o. 3). 
On the very few examples from Naukratis of late Proto-Attic vases (Attic of 
about 600 B.C.) see Prim, Funde aus Naukratu, pp. 75 f. 

* Isaiah xxxvii. 36; II Kings xix, 35; II Chron. xxxii. ai. 

* Hdt. II. 14], iitfirOm S4 oJ rii. fiajfiiiur fay oMUva avip&r, (oirijXaui Sr 
Koi ynp^'orac icoi dyapaiout irSiniirovi. 
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Shordy before the days of Sethon another Egyptian king had 
(ii) King Boc- *<>" g""^* fame by his recognition of the commercial 
chorls (d. 71S tendencies of his age. This was Bocchoris the law- 
B.C.) and hU . 

commercial giver, the solitary representative of the XXIVth 
legislation. dynasty, who appears for a time to have been recog- 

nized as king of Egypt until in 715 B.C. he was taken and burnt or 
flayed alive by his successor Sabacon, the first king of the Ethiopian 
(XXVthJ dynasty'. Diodorus says that the laws concerning con- 
tracts were attributed to Bocchoris and that he brought more pre- 
cision into the matter of contracts. These statements are illustrated 
in a remarkable way by actual business documents that have come 
down to us from that time^ 

A faience vase (fig. 12) with Egyptian scenes and the name of 
Bocchoris has been found in the Etruscan city of Tarquinii (Cor- 
neto)'. It is held by Maspero and v. Bissing to be of pure Eg3'ptian 
workmanship*. Before its discovery theonly evidence that Bocchoris 
had dealings with Europe was a reference in Plutarch^ which makes 
Bocchoris the judge in a case involving a Greek hetaera named 
Thonis. The Plutarch passage is doubtful evidence, but the Corneto 
vase suggests that already in the reign of Bocchoris the Egyptians 
and perhaps the king himself already had dealings with the trading 
nations of the North. This would fit well with the fact that Bocchoris 
was probably the predecessor of a king whose following consisted 

^ Africanus and Euseb. F.H.G. 11. p. 593; John of Antioch, F.H.G. iv. 
p. 540. 

* Their aignificance is well put by Griffith, Dem. Pap. Rylandi, ill. pp. 9-10; 
cp. Moret, de Boccbori, pp. 76 f. quotit^ ReviUout, Precis droit egy. pp. 190 (. 
The DiodoruB passages are from i. 94. and i. 79; qi. also Plut. Demur, ij and 
Clem. Alex. Strom, iv, iS, Bocchoris as clever judge in a claim for payment; 
Iambi. (Didot, Erot. Scrip, p. 517) on Bocchoris' skill in aasesament of values 
(cup, nosegay, kiss). Moret is scarcely right in saying (J^Boirti. p. 55) that every 
kind of stoiy is told to illustrate the wisdom of Bocchoris; cp. Revillout ap. 
Moret, p. 78, "Bocchoris avait voulu surtout faire un code commercial." Diod. 
I. 94. places Bocchoris fourth among the reputed lawgivers of Egypt. No similar 
measures are attributed to any of the earlier three. 

' Schiaparelli, Mon. Ant. vill. pp. 90-100 and Tav. 11. The context in which 
the vase was found (Poulsen, Orietu u, friibgriecb, Kunsl, pp. 115-6) recalls 
the Regulini-Galassi and Bemardini graves. 

* See Poulsen, Orient u. jriibgr. Kutist, p. 64; cp. Kinch, Frotdia, p. 249. 
Schiaparelli, ReviUout (Quirites ei &g. p. 4), and Moret {de Boccb. pp. 17-8) 
think it of Phoemcian make and provenance. 

* Plut. Demetr. 17. 
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of hucksters and artizans and trades people. Bocchoris himself is 
said by Diodorus to have been reputed the most money-loving of 
men^. 

Bocchoris* &ther Tafhekht*, the first of the Saite princes (749- 
721 B.C.), is not known to have had any commercial 
fathJ^'s^'' 'nterests or connexions. He is best remembered for 
choris, reaiated his Struggle against Pianchi, the first Ethiopian ruler 
thanks amJar^ to claim the throne of the Pharaohs. Of this struggle 
ently to his we have Pianchi's own version, preserved in^the 
the sea. femous Pianchi stele. While Tafnekht's partizans 

were holding Memphis against the Ethiopians wc 
hear of the employment of artizans and master masons as soldiers'. 
The force however is stated to have been small, and it is not quite 
certain which side it was fighting on, Tafnekht, when the struggle 
went against him, retired to "the islands of the sea," from whence 
he was able to negotiate with Pianchi in complete safety. Tafnekht 
himself described the situation not without tact in a letter to 
Pianchi: "To whatsoever city thou hast turned thy face, thou hast 
not found thy servant there, until I reached the islands of the sea, 
trembling before thy might, and saying 'his flame is hostile to me."* 
Eventually he submitted to the Ethiopians, but the submission 
seems to have been little more than nominal. Pianchi after receiving 
it is no more heard of in the Delta, and Tafnekht, to judge from 
the position held after him by his son Bocchoris, must have regained 
considerable power. 

This may have had its base in naval supremacy. In the ancient 
list of thalassocrats, or states that successively ruled the waves, 
preserved to us by Syncellus, Eusebius and Jerome, the thalassocracy 
of Egypt falls at about this period. The only list that gives a precise 
date is that of Jerome, who puts it between 783 and 748 B.C. But 
the lists give the duration of each thalassocracy as well as absolute 

■ TTouTav ^iXD;(pr(^a™raroi' (Diod. i. 94), a trait quite reconcilable with the 
statement of Zenobius (11. 60), that he was remembered for his jusuce (cp. Suid. 
s.v, Bai:)(upic) and ingenuity ((Vii'uui) as a judge. The statement of Aelian 
that Bocchoris was hated by his countrymen (H.^. XI. 11 ; cp. Plut. f iV. Pud. 2, 
<tiiaii ;(aX(jrot) proves only that he, like Solon and Cypselua, excited different 
feelings in different quarters; nobody would now follow Wiedemann (Aeg. Ges. 
p. 579) and quote it against reports favourable to him, as a proof that neither are 
of any use for serious history. 
' Manetho, F.H.G. 11. pp. 592-3; see further below, p. 100, n. 4, 
' Breasted, Records, iv. 858; J. de Rougi, Cbrestom. Egypt, iv. 
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dates, and, as pointed out by J. L. Myres, if, instead of following 
the dates in years from Abraham, we calculate from the duration 
of the various thalassocntcies, working backward from the period 
of the Persian wars, then the end of die Egyptian supremacy fells 
not in 748 but in 725^. This dating makes Tafnekht a thalassocral^ 
and explains how he was able to stand up against Ethiopia and the 
comparatively little damage that he sustained in spite of his military 
feilurcs. In 715 we find another Ethiopian invading the Delta. 
Th* new prince of Sais, Bocchoris, presumably had no impregnable 
naval base. He was caught by the Ethiopian Sabacon and burnt or 
flayed alive*. It is only when Psamtek fonned alliances with the 
naval power that had replaced Egypt that the Saite princes fully 
regained the throne of the Pharaohs. This time their power had a 
sounder financial basis. It lasted for nearly a century and a half, 
and was then suddenly destroyed at its zenith by irresistible forces 
from without. On the reckoning which ends Egyptian naval 
supremacy in 725 B.C. the command of the sea when Psamtek was 
building up his power was in the hands of the Carians. It is precisely 
the Carians, along with the Milesians (who on the same reckoning 
were thalassocrats from 725 to 707 b.c), who are said by all our 
ancient authorities to have been the basis of Psamtek's power*.. 

If the king who ruled Egypt in 700 B.C. based his power on the 
trading and industrial classes, and a king who reigned twenty years 

' y.H.S. XXVI. p. lOj; cp. pp. 91-1, 94 f. The main divergence is in the 
I.egbian thalassocracy, where the Aimeniaa version of the canon of Euaebius 
givea Che dates ann. Abr. I345-:44I ( = 96 years), whereas Jerome gives the 
duration as 68 years. 

* Note that he probably began his career at a small town near Canopua, 
E. de Rougj (quoting Bmgsch), Inscr. Hist. Piancbi ap. Maspero, Bibl. £gypi. 
XXIV. p. zgo. De Rougf notes that Tafnekht's name ha« no cartouche and no 
qualification announcing royal birth and from these facts argues chat he was of 
comparatively humble origin. 

' Note that the unrevbed dating of the Egyptian thalassocracy makes it 
fall into the reign of Bocchoris as dated by Eusehiua, Fotheringham, JJi.S. 
XXVII. p, 87. 

* Cp. perhaps Steph, Byz. 'EXAijfiicov ehi KaptKOf, roTroi iv Mi/ujuii a^' dv 
'EXAi;i'OfitfnJ>iTai, in 'ApKrtayapas. ibid. Kapmof TOjrot iSulfes' tr MifUptSt, 
tv8a Koptc olKy)aa>Tt7 (Viya/ii'or irpSc Mf/u^rat iroiijira/uvat KapOftc/jt^iTai 
iK\i\0r)aav. Cp. Polyaen, vii. 3, diro riiv Kapap fKiiVuv lUpos n rfji M«>^«t 
n/rtXrjTHi KapoiiipiplTai. These Caromemphitea and Heilenomemphites are 
generally recognized aa deaceodanta of Psamtek's meicenariea who were trans- 
planted by Amasia to Memphis (Hdt, 11. 154). 
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earlier drew up the first commercial code in Egypt, while under 
the predecessor of this latter king Egypt had been supreme at sea, 
then by 670 b.c. conditions may well have been &vourable for 
the commercial activities of Prince Psammctichus as described by 
Diodonis. But still more will this have been so if, as seems likely, 

both Sethon and Bocchoris were Saite princes of the 
probably same house as Psammetichus himself. The eviden<% 

Bocchoruand j; weak and inconclusive and for that reason difficult 
(not kings of ^ summarize shortly. But the conclusions that it 
all Egypt iHit) seems to point to are sufficiently important to make 
princes of Sais, , "^ , , -, 

the city of the attempt worth while. 

Psanunctichus, Qj^g point seems feirly certain. Sethon was not 
and belonged , " , , r , . • -^ 

possibly to the the name of the conqueror of the Assyrians, rar 
^^^^^J^JJ^ more probably it was his title, a graecized form of 

the priestly title stm, stne, setmi, or satni*. If his 
actual name is still doubtful, it is not for lack of suggestions. 
Sethon has been identified with (a) Khamois son of Ramses II*, 
(b) Shabalca, first king of the Ethiopian dynasty*, (r) Shabataka, 
successor of Shabaka*, (d) Taharqa, the Biblical Tirhaka*. 

These identifications are all untenable, the first two on account 
of their dates, the rest because they make Sethon an Ethiopian. 
The warrior class that refused to support Sethon was Ethiopian 
in sympathy and not likely to desert an Ethiopian'. The Sethon 
story glorifies the god Ptah (Hephaestus) of Memphis whereas the 
Ethiopian dynasty was devoted to Amon of Thebes', Griffith 
indeed suggests that Taharqa, who became king of Ethio[»a and 
Egypt after 700 B.C., may at the time of Sennacherib's defeat have 
represented the reigning king Shabataka in Lower Egypt, possibly 
with the title of priest of Ptah at Memphis*. But there is no evidence 
for this having been so, and the picture of Taharqa as a king with 
no real soldiers at his back is not easily explained. On the contrary, 

' Griffith, fiigb Priesa of Memphis, p. S, wlio compares the Herodocean king 
Pheron of Egypt [Hdt. ii. iii) who plainly is simply a nameieis Pharaoh. 
' See below, p. loi. 

* So apparently Breasted, Hist. Eg.* pp. 55^-3- 

* Wiedemann, ^i!g. Grs. p. 587; Lauth, Atg. Forzeit, p. 439 f.; Oppert, Rapp. 
Eg. a Assyr. pp. 14 n. 1, 39 n. i, quoting Brugsch. 

* Joseph., Antiq. lud. x. I. 4 (17); cp. Pctrie, Hisl. Eg. ni. p. 196. 
' Cp. Hdt. n. 30. 

' Griffith, High Prints o/Mempbts, p. 10. 
» Ibid. 
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as points out long ago by Lepsius^, the Biblical account^ appears 
K> differentiate Pharaoh king of Egypt, whom it calls a broken reed, 
and Tirhaka king of Ethiopia. Similarly the Assyrian cylinders 
distinguish the kings of Egypt from the king of Miluhhi = Meroe 
= Ethiopia'. The kings of Egypt who are thus referred to in the 
plural* are plainly the rulers who at the period divided among 
themselves the lands of the Delta, The evidence all points to the 
conclusion that Sethon was one of these Delta chiefs, and presumably 
one of the most important of them, who acknowledged when 
forced to the suzerainty of Ethiopia or Assyria as the case might 
be, but did his best to keep clear of both great powers. 

It is not improbable that Sethon belonged to the same family 
as Psammetichus, or at any rate that he was one of his predecessors 
on the throne of Sais. As starting-point for identifying him we 
have two &cts. He was high priest of Ptah and he was alive in 
701 B.C. A generation earlier the title Sem of Ptah was borne by 
Tafnekht, the chief of Sais from about 749 to 721 B.C.* who led the 
Delta in its struggle against the Ethiopian Pianchi^. A generation 
after Sethon the Assyrian cylinders' describe Necho I (672-664 
B.C.} the father of Psammetichus I as king not only of Sais but also 
of Memphis, the home of the Sethon tradition. A whole line of 
Saite rulers may be traced from Tafnekht onwards to Psam- 
metidius P. All of these kings seem to have been something more 
than mere local rulers. The Pianchi stele makes it plain that 
Tafnekht aimed at becoming king at least of the whole of Lower 
Egypt. Bocchoris, the solitary king of the XXI Vth dynasty, has 
been discussed already. Stephinates, Nechepsus, and Necho I appear 
in Africanus* as the firet three kings of dynasty XXVI, Psam- 

' Konigsbucbf p. 47. 

' II Kings xvni. 2: ; xix. 9; Isaiah xxxvl. 6; xxxvll. 9. 

^ Schrader, Cun. Inset, and O.T., (marginal) pp. 191, 303 ; qi. 357. This tact 
by itself is fatal to SourdilU (Hdl. a la rdig. dt F&g. p. 141) when he places 
Sethon on his index mythologique on the ground that Shabataka was king of 
Egypt at this time. 

* Hence the equation mth Shabataka, while Tirhaka is equated (Oppert, 
Rapp. Egy. et Assyr. p. 29) with the king of Meroe, is impossible, quite apart 
from its making nonsense of the reference to Che bruised reed. 

* Petrie, Hisi. Eg. iii. p. 312; Griffith, Dem. Pap. Rytands, 111. p. 6. 

* Griffith, Higb Priests of Af tmpbis, p. 10; Breasted, Records, IV, 830 (Pianchi 

' G. Smith, Jssuriampal, p. 20. 

* See above, p. 88, n. i. » F.H.G. 11. p. 593. 
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metichus I coming fourth on the list. This statement is not dis- 
credited by the fact that other writers^ begin the dynasty with 
Psammetichus, while Eusebius* puts Stephinates second, after Am- 
meris the Ethiopian, The three versions need not be mutually 
exclusive. Psammetichus was unquestionably the first of the 
Saites to win for his house the undisputed kingship of all Egypt. 
Hence the position generally assigned to him. In another way too 
he represented a new departure dynastically. He appears to have had 
&mily connexions with Ethiopia, and to have consistently aimed 
at an entente with the Ethiopian royal house*, who may have 
originally left him a free hand in the Delta from the desire to put 
a buffer state between Ethiopia and Assyria. Ammeris appears to 
be a Greek form of (Ta) Nut- Amen, Rud-Amen, or Amen-Rud, 
as the last ofthe Ethiopian kings is variously called*. His appearance 
at the head of the XXVIth dynasty is a record of its Ethiopian 
connexions at this time^, Africanus on the other hand, following 
Manetho, who was himself an Egyptian, records Psamtek's ancestry 
in the direct line, and regards them, rather than any Ethiopian 
or Assyrian conquerors, as the lawful kings of the whole country^. 
We are now in a better position for trying to identify the Sethon 
of Herodotus. This Saite dynasty was probably represented at the 

' Hdt. II. 151; Diod. I. 66; the Apis stdai. 

' F.H.G. II. p. S94. 

^ Paamtek'a daughter Nitokris was adopted by Shepncpet, daughter of 
Taharqa (or, according to J. de Rougi, £t. sur tes lexies geogr. Ju temple iTEdfou, 
p. 61, of Pianchi), sacerdotal princeas of Thebea, Breasted, Records, iv. 935 f.; 
Cp. E. de Rougi, Notice de quelques lixiis hiirogl. puhl. par M. Greene, ap. Maspero, 
Bibl. igypt. XXIII. pp. 70 f. J. de Kougi, ii. lur les lexres g'eogr. du temple d'Edfou, 
pp. 59-63; neither of whom understood that N. was daughter of S. only by 
adoption. Fiom the omission of the revolt of Gygea and Psamtek from the 
earlier Assuibanipal cylinders and' the statement chat Miluhha [Ethiopia) 
revolted with Saulmugina (brother of Assurbanipal), G. Smith, Assurbimipal, 
p. 78, cp. pp. 154-5, inters that the revolt oIGyges and Psammetichus took place 
at the time of the general rising against Assyria, which means that Psammeticbua 
was allied with Ethiopia at that time. His early flight Into Syria, Hdt. n. 151, 
is to be connected with his father's policy rather than with his own. 

• Against thia identification aecMaspero, Hiji. ^nc* p. 459, n. 3; E. de Rougi, 
Tixlts pub. par M. Greene, ap. Maapero, Bibl. &gypt. xxHI. pp. 74-75. 

' Paamtek himself acknowledged the Ethiopian Taharqa as his predecessor: 
Wiedemann, Aeg.Ges. p. 600. 

' There can he no doubt that the reigns of rival rulers oi the period largely 
overlap. Otherwise, as pointed out long ago by GoEschmid [Mi/o/. 1855, p. 659), 
we have Psamtek I surviving his father for over 100 years. 

7— a ■.,■ 
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time of Sennacherib's Invasion by Stephinates. In Africanus his 
reign as first king of the XXVIth dynasty begins later, about 
685 B.C. But this leaves a gap of 30 years with no recorded rulers 
of Sais and Memphis. Petric's explanation of this hiatus may be 
right. He thinks that Stephinates was probably son and successor 
of Bocchoris, but that after Bocchoris had been crushed and burnt 
by the Ethiopians in 715 b.c. the Saite power remained for some 
time a very broken reed. It is therefore not unlikely that the 
Stephinates of Manctho is the Sethon of Herodotus. No prince 
of the name appears on Egyptian monuments, but it has been 
plausibly suggested by Petrie^ that Stephinates is another Tafnekht 
with perhaps a sigma earned over by a Greek copyist from some 
word before his name. May we not guess what this word was? 
The first Tafnekht styled himself Sem of Ptah. The story of Satni 
Khamois' shows that the title might be prefixed to the personal 
name. May not the strange form Stephinates be simply a Greek 
corruption of Satni Tafnekht or, as the name is sometimes tran- 
scribed, Tefnakhte'f 

A family connexion between Bocchoris and the later Saites is 
harder to establish. In support of it there are these facts: a Samtavi 
Tafnekht appears among the officials of Psamtek I; and, as the 
name Tafnekht was borne by the father and predecessor of Boc- 
choris*, this Samtavi Tafnekht has been recognized by Petrie^ as 
"doubtless a brother or cousin of the king." The name Bakenranf 
itself is borne by another of Psamtek's officials', who may well be 
theBocchorissonofNeochab!s(Nekauh3)mentionedby Athenaeus% 
in which case he would have been an uncle of the reigning king 8, 

' Hist. Eg. III. p. 318. * Below, p. loi. 

' E.g. by Breasted. 

• Diod. I. 45 ; PluL de Is. el Os. 8 (Moral. 354) ; cp. Moret, de Boccb. pp. 6-8, 
quoting Ma riette aad Maapero; Breasted, Records, iv. Sii, SS4, Hisi* p. 546; 
Griffith, Dem. Pap. Rylanis, p. 6. The Pianchi stele mentions one son of 
Tafnekht as kiUed in Pianthi's campaign against Tafnekht, and another as spared 
by bim (Breasted, Records, iv. 838, 854; cp. Moret, de Boccb. p. 6, n. z). 

• Hisi. Eg. 111. p, 334. 

' Hist. Eg. 111. p. 327. ' Athen. x. 4i8«. 

" In Diod. ([. 45) and Plut. [dc Is. et Os. 8) Tnefachthoa, the father of Boc- 
choris, ii said to have accidentally discovered while campaigning against the 
Arabians the joys of the simple life. In Athen. (4181) Neochabia and his ton 
Bocchoris are sud both to have been moderate in their diet (/trrpi; ^po^S 
Ktxp^irSai). But even if we have here variants of a single story, it would be no 
proof that we are up against the same individuals. 
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A direct connexion between the XXIVth and XXVIth dynasties 
has indeed been often suspected'. They may stand to one another 
much as the English Lancastrians to the Tudors, separated by a 
period of eclipse and by the alliance with their rivals that was niade 
in each case at the period of the restoration'. 

It was probably during this period of eclipse that two popular 
stories of an earlier date were revised and received 
of S*tni Kha- ^^e shape in which they have come down to us% and 
mob, which Jd which also they very possibly have a bearing on 
Recttheatmo- the history of the Herodotean Sethon. Their hero is 
•P'J*''' *^**'* Satni Khamois, son of Ramses II, who protects the 
king his father not by force of arms but by learning 
and magic. 

Satni and Sethon both save their country where the military had 
failed. "The military chieftains of the chief ones of Egypt were 
standing before him (Pharaoh Usimares) each one according to his 
rank at court" when the Ethiopian came and threatened to "report 
the inferiority of Egypt in his country, the land of the Negroes." 
And just as the captains and the courtiers proved helpless against 
the Assyrians in the days of Sethon, so did they against the Ethiopians 
in the days of Satni. This is the connecting link. The value of the 
Satni story for the history of Sethon is that it probably gives the 
atmosphere of the Sethon period, and that being so it helps to show 
that Sethon was already pursuing in many ways the Saite policy. 
Griffith for instance has observed that Satni is not presented in a 
very heroic light. But neither did any of the later Saites adopt the 
heroic pose. Nothing could be less like the grand monarque than 
Psamtek as pictured on areliefintheBritish Museum (above fig. ii)* 
Mcall in tone or Amasis as pictured in the pages of Herodotus", 
thote told of The same picture of Amasis is presented to us bv 
Amasis, the , . r> - <ii ■ -i i .. i ■ 

last great Saite the popular Egyptian stories. Is it possible, his 
pharaoh. courtiers ask, "that if it happens to the king to be 

^ It is Implied by Breaited, Hisl.* p. $$6, when lie calls Nccho I "doubcleti 
a detceodaat of Tefnakhte." 

• Necho 1 enjoyed the favour* of the Aasyriaa conqueror (G. Smith, Assur- 
bampcU, pp. lo, 13, Z7-^S), but hia revolt thow« that he was making a virtue of 
□eceisity. 

• Translated Griffith, High Priau of MmtpbU, chaps. 11., in.: Maspero, 
Pap. Sioriei, pp. 115 f. 

• Petrie, Hist. 1:1. fig. 139. I ; 

• HdL II. 173; ep, Athen, vi. z6ie, x. 438*. ; ; 
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drunk more than any man in the world, no man in the world can 
approach the king for business^?" 

Amasis, who was virtually the last of the Saites, is said to have 
been a man of the people*. In the days of Sethon (Satni Tafnekhte), 
who perhaps heads the dynasty, a story of the Satni Khamois cycle 
told how that royal prince had personally visited the kingdom of 
the dead to learn the lesson of Dives and Lazarus*. 

This concludes our examination of the history of the early Saites. 
It points to a consistent policy carried out with a 
as to the early remarkable combination of perseverance and versa- 
^^I'T "^^ titity by a succession of rulers who may have been 
all of a single family and who certainly inherited in 
unbroken succession the same aims and the same essential method 
of attaining them, which was marked out for them by the place 
and the age they lived in. The Saite power grew to be supreme in 
Egypt while Ethiopians and Assyrians were contending for the land. 
From force of circumstances Sais had to be a military power. But 
the city owed its victory over its rivab between 721 and 670 b.c. 
first and foremost to the feet that it lay off the main track of war. 
As always when Egypt is involved in a great war it is the Eastern 
frontier that feces the main enemy. Sais was not always able to 
remain neutral, but lying right away in the West it was able at 
least to preserve and even to develop its commerce. It seized its 

' Maspero, Pap. Stories, pp. 181-1; the story, however, ii Ptolemaic and 
may he influenced hy Hdt. ; cp. Wiedemann, Hit. 11. 173. E, Meyer, Gel. Aeg. 
p. 366, Q. I, uses the demotic stories ahouC Amaaia' drunkenness as proof that 
the Saite Pharaohs were not popular with their Egyptian subjects. It might 
as well be argued that Edward VII must have been unpopular in England 
because the masses like to associate him with horse-racing and cigars. When the 
Egyptians represented Amasis as drunken they paid htm the compliment of 
making him like themselves. The catastrophe of $1; s.c. was helped on by the 
drunkenness of the servants sent by Amasis to capture Phanes the captain of 
the Greek mercenaries when he was on his way to desert to Persia (Hdt. iji. 4). 
The Egyptian who "complained before his majesty King Cambyses on the 
subject of all the strangers who dwelt in the sanctuary of Neith (at Sais) to the 
end that they might be expelled" (so-called demotic chronicle, ap. Rev. &gy. 
1880, p. 7S) is a better witness as to the poHcy of Cambyses than as to the 
unpopularity of Amasis; cp. the sequel: "His Majesty ordained: expel all the 
Strangers who dwell in the sanctuary of Neith: destroy their houses." 
* Hdt. II. 171; Hellanicua, F.H.G. 1. p. 66; but cp. Revillout, Rev. tgypi. 

: 1881, pp. 96-98. 

; * Pop. Stories, pp. 151 f. 
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opportunity and did so. The commercial code of Bocchoris, the 
huclcsten and artizans and tradespeople of Sethon, and the cargoes 
of Psammetichus mar-k three great stages in the development, at 
the end of which,, to quote the words of Maspero, "the valley of 
the Nile becomes a vast workshop, where work was carried on with 
unparalleled activity'." 

All these considerations lend a general probability to the narrative 
of Diodorus. They do not however specially confirm his state- 
ments about Psamtek's trading with the Greeks. 
Greece: foun- Greek commerce in Egypt in the days of the Saites 
dation of jj bound up with the name of Naukratis. " In the 

days of old," says Herodotus*, "Naukratis was the 
only emporium in Egypt. There was none other," This is an over- 
statement the origin of which will be seen when we come to deal 
witli Amasis, the last but one of the Saite Pharaohs, But it implies 
that Naukratis eclipsed in importance all the other Greek trading 
stations in the country. It concerns us therefore to enquire what 
was the position of Naukratis in the days of Psammetichus. The 
question has been much disputed, especially since the eighties of the 
last century, when the site was excavated by Petrie and Ernest 
Gardner, and an account of the city was published by Petrie* based 
on the literary sources and the results of the dig. As however some 
of the excavators* archaeological conclusions have been challenged 
in many quarters, and as too some important archaeological evidence 
has only recently come to light, it may be worth while to 
summarise briefly the whole body of available material. 

S. Jerome under the date Olymp. VII 4 ( = 749 B.C.) says "the 
(a) literary Milesians held the sea for eighteen years and built in 
evidence; Egypt the city of Naukratis*." This statement agrees 

with Stephanos Byzantinus' who calls Naukratis "a city of Egypt 
from the Milesians who were at that time supreme at sea." Jerome 
and Stephanus are in harmony with Polycharmus' who mentions a 
certain Herostratos as living at Naukratis and trading there and 
making long voyages in the XXlIIrd Olymp, f688 B.C.). But there 
arc other writers who put the foundation later. Strabo, in the passage 

' Hist. Anc.* p. 531. Maspero refers Co the evidence of excavations; Malle 
Prem. Aaft.. pp. .52-53. 
* Hdt. II. 179. * Naukratis, I. pp. 1 f. 

' Hieron. viii. (Migne), pp. 365-6- 
' a.v. Naukratia. * Ap. Atben. xv. 675 ^ - 
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alresid)' referred to', after describing the foundation of the Milesians' 
Fort in the days of Psammetichus, continues: "and eventually they 
sailed up to the Saite nome and after defeating Inaros tn a nival 
engagement they founded the city of Naukratis." Lastly we have 
Herodotus' stating that King Amasis (570-526 B.C.) "gave the 
city of Naukratis for Greeks who came to Egypt to dwell in," an 
assertion that taken by itself might mean that Naukratis was founded 
in or after 570 B.C.'. 

One further witness remains to be cited. Sappho wrote a poem 
reproaching her brother Charaxos for his devotion to a Naukratite 
hetaera named Doriche, with whom he had ^len in tove when 
bringing Lesbian wine to Naukratis by way of trade*. Among the 
papyri discovered by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrh)'nchus is a frag- 
ment containing sixteen mutilated Sapphic lines that almost certainly 
form part of this very poem '. This means that Naukratis had already 
grown to be a pleasure city in the days of Sappho. Unfortunately 
her dates are not absolutely certain. A recent heresy brought her 
down to the reign of Amasis, but her floruit is generally given as 
the end of the seventh century, and there seem to be no sufficient 
reasons for not accepting that date. 

Such is the literary evidence. No single item of it is decisive for 
an early occupation. Those which are definite can be questioned 
on point of feet. Sappho, whose evidence alone cannot be so 
questioned, may conceivably have written after 570. Combined 
however they make it probable that Naukratis rose to importance 
before the days of Amasis, and that Herodotus cither confused the 
foundation of the city with that of the Hellenium* or else did not 
intend his words "gave the city for Greeks who came to Eg)'pt to 
dwell in" to imply that the Milesians were not there in force before 
the granting of this concession'. Nevertheless, if we were limited 

' Strabo, xvii. 801. » Hdt. II. i;8. 

^ Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conviv. 2 {Moral. 14.6), speaks of a cercain Nilcncenos 
the Naukratite as entertained by Periander. If the setting of the dialogue was 
stricdy hiatorieal, this would be evidence tor the eilatence of Naukratis before 
590 B.C. But Amajis is introduced at reigning in Egypt and Croesus apparently 
as already King of Lydia, so that chronological inferences from this fictitious 
dialogue would be rash. 

* Strabo, xvii. goSj cp. Hdt 11. 135; Athen. xm. ^qbb; Suid. s.v. 'ViAitntios 
afaSrjfia. 

. * Oxyr. Pap. i. pp. 1&-13. • So Gutichmid, ap. Wiedemann, Hdt. n. 178. 
: J ' It is forciog the seoie of Herodotus' woide to regard them, as does Petrie, 
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to these literary sources, 'we could not be certain that where 
Diodorus seems to supplement his predecessors he was not merely 
adding details that they appear to imply. That is in lact the view of 
his narrative that some modem scholars apparently hotd^. Even if 
this were so, his additions would still have a certain value. If 
Diodorus, writing in the first century b.c, read between the lines 
of Herodotus the same unstated implications that have been read 
there in recent times, the coincidence points to the probability that 
this reading is not altogether wrong*. 

That is as far as the texts take us. For further light we must 
(b) archaeo- ^°°^ ^° archaeolt^. The new light began by increas- 
logical eri- ing the perplexity. Petrie and Gardner both claimed 
that their excavations at Naukratis proved that it 
had been an important Greek city from the middle of the seventh 
century. But their main arguments were before long shown to be 
mistaken, and somewhat naturally it began to be assumed that they 
must be wrong in their conclusions. 

Petrie* based his arguments on the following observations. In 
(i) excaTations ^^ South part of the town he came across what he 
at Petrie, who described as a scarab factory. There were numerous 
tis fronfuie*" scarabs of Psamtek I, some of Psamtek II, and some 
tinieofPMm- that are probably of Apries; but none of Amasis. 
' This seems to date the factory from well before 6io 
till after 589. Two feet beneath the factory was a burnt stratum 
of i^in potsherds which must take us back a good way further, to 
at least 650 B.C. and probably earlier. The scarabs are imitation 
Egyptian and are taken by Petrie to be Greek. Further South, but 
also within the area of the burnt stratum, there is a large enclosure 
which he describes as surrounded by a strong brick wall. This he 
identified with the Hellenium, where Herodotus states that nine 
Greek cities had quarters assigned to them by Amasis. The dimen- 
sions of the bricks point to the early Saite period. 

Nauk. I. p. 4, as proof poaitive of a pre-Amasis occupation. Still lesi ii Kirchhoff 
juatified (Stud. Gr. Alph.* p. +7) in regarding them as proving tltat there were 
no Greeks in Naukratis be£ore the reign of Amasii. 

» E.g. Mallet and E. Meyer. 

* J wai first led to apply to Egypt my views about the Greek tyranny, before 
1 had read Diodonu on Paammetichua, from Herodotus' account of Sethon and 
his following of tradesmen and aitizant ; above, p. 91. 

' Nauk. I. pp. 5, 6, 21. 
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But in 1899 and 1903 further work was done at Naukracis by 
(ii) further ex- Hogarth which led him to the following conclusions. 
cavations by Petrie's Hellenium is wrongly identified; it is not a 
T^ated'"* walled enclosure: what Petrie took for walls is simply 
Petiie'i argu- debris of houses^. The real Hellenium is to be found 
' in what Petrie called the North Temenos*. All 

Petrie's evidence for a seventh century Naukratis comes from his 
scarab factory and his "Great TemenoB," both in the South part 
of the town, which is marked off by the occurrence there of the 
burnt stratum already referred to, and is shown by the finds to 
have been the Egyptian quarter of the town'. The Greeks would 
naturally have separate quarters and occupy the Northern seaward 
end of the town*. The scarabs, it is maintained, may well be of 
Phoenician make'. 

The early arrival of the Greeks in Naukratis has been thought 
(iii) arguments by Ernest Gardner to be confirmed by the numerous 
from ttie vase inscriptions, some painted but most (about 700) in- 
inscriptions . ^ r> *^ l ■ « tt- 

shown to be cised, on the pottery from the site". His arguments 
indecisive. werecHticizedbyHirschfeldandKirchhoff' and have 
received little support*. In some of them the lettering appears 
very crude and primitive; but this may be due simply to the feet 
that they are scratched by hasty and unskilled hands. They are not 
more archaic in appearance than some of the graffiti on vases from 
Rhitsona (Mykalessos) in Boeotia, of which the earliest must be 
dated in the middle of the sixth century, while others are contem- 
porary with the finely written signatures of Teisias, who flourished 

^ y.H.S. XXV. -pp. iiof. 

' B.S.A. V. p. igi.;J.H.S. XXV. p. 109; cp. especially the finds there of vases 
dedicated "to the gods of the Greeks" and also to various ditfeient individual 
Greek deities. The size of the bricks dates this enclosure as eariier half of sixth 
century, B.S.A. v. p. 35. 

' B.S.A. V. pp. 41 n. 1, tS;J.H.S. xxv. p. 107. In 1S99 there was found in 
Petrie's "Great Temenos" a fourth century Egyptian inscription that speaks 
of " Pi-emro which is caUed Naukratis." This is, however, pace Hogarth, J.H.S. 
XXV. p. 106, evidence not for but against thinking of Piemro Naukratis as a 
double town like Buda-Pesth rather than as a bilingual like Swansea Abertawe. 

• J.H.S. XXV. p. 107; B.S.A. V. p. 43. 

' B.S.A. V. p. 49. ' Nauk. 1. pp. 54 f. 

'' Hirschfeld, Rban. Mus. 1887, pp. 215-119; Kircbhoff, Stui.* p. 44f.; cf. 
Edgar,B.S.il, V. pp. 5Cjf. ForOardncr'BreplyaeeA'iiuA. 11.pp.70f. Forareiumi 
of the epigraphical evidence see E. S. Roberts, Gk. Epig. 1. pp. 159 f., 31J f. 

^ Wiedemann accepts them, Hdi. 11. 1 7S. , 
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at the end of the sixth century^, Gardner is certainly wrong in 
thinking that the lettering of any of his inscriptions proves a seventh 
century date. But on the other hand, as well remarked by Edgar*, all 
that his critics have proved is that none of the inscriptions are neces- 
iarily so early. It by no means follows that they are necessarily not. 
But even supposing that the Naukratite graffiti are all sixth century, 
it does not follow that Greek Naukratis was of no importance till 
then. Both Gardner and his critics and likewise Mallet^ discuss 
the inscriptions with too little reference to the particular sherds on 
which they are inscribed. Thirty years ago, when the study of 
archaic Greek pottery was still in its in&ncy, this was perhaps 
inevitable. But in the present state of our knowledge the style of 
the potsherds would be a natural starting-point for dating the 
graffiti. Unfortunately the information on this point given by 
Gardner is inadequate, and the Naukratite finds have been so dis- 
persed, that the task of collating sherds and graffiti must now wait for 
someone who can devote to it his undivided time and attention*. 
Under these circumstances the best that can be done is to 
turn to some more recently excavated site. At Rhitsona the 
graffiti are nothing like so numerous as at Naukratis. Still they 

1 B.S.A. XIV. p. 263. ' B.S.A. V. p. 51. ' Prim, tliab. pp. 167 f. 

* Hogarth's 'publication of tlie additional inscriptiona found iu 1903 is still 
more deficient. Edgar's account of those found in 1S99 is better, though by no 
means adequate. Of loS probable dedications (some are too fragmentary to 
be certain), 48 are on vases (black glaze, black figure, red figure) that cannot 
have been made before the reign of Araasis, 33 are on cups of types that certaitJy 
lasted into his reign, 6 on Naukratite fragments (phase not stated), z on (late) 
Milesian. The rest are on fabrics diJHcult to date from the meagre descriptions. 
Unfortunately this collection is not typical. It is to be regretted that Edgar 
thought it "unnecessary to state the provenance of each separate inacription" 
{B.S.A. V. p. S3)- Sixteen have dedications to the gods ot the Greeks, and only 
two to ApoUo. We may conclude that a large percentage come from theHellenium 
and are therefore after 570. But this does not prove a late date for graffiti 
generally. Of the sixteen dedications to the gods of the Greeks fifteen are on 
black 6gure or black glaze vases: the other is on one of the 33 cups mentioned 
above. This fact suggests that the dedications generally could have been dated 
from the vases they are inscribed on if the data had been made available, and 
that Gardner was fairly right in his main conclusion although wrong in his 
method of reaching tL Of theMilesian fragments one has a dedication to Apollo, 
of theNaukrarite two (both from the old Southern "Temeno8")are to Aphrodite. 
It is significant that among the finds of the reign of Amasis "the early local 
pottery was disappointingly scarce" {B.S.A. v. p. 57). It is surprising that the 
lot draw the obvious condusim. 
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i enough to justify certain observations. Some 50 
examples have been found^. All of them arc on vases of the 
sixth century. Not one occurs on the numerous vases of the 
seventh century also found on the site*. Plainly in Boeotia the 
&shion of scratching inscriptions on pottery only became prevalent^ 
in the sixth century. By itself therefore the absence of seventh 
century Greek graffiti from Naukratis would no more prove the 
absence of seventh century Greek worshippers* than the corre- 
sponding absence from Rhitsona proves the absence of seventh 
century graves. At the other end o{ the period Edgar has already 
noticed that "the practice of dedicating vases in the temples appears 
to have almost died out at Naukratis before the middle of the fifth 
century*." Edgar makes this remark at the end of his discussion of 
the inscriptions found in 1899, He is apparently thinking of in- 
scribed dedications. Elsewhere, discussing the pottery discovered 
during the same dig, he mentions late red figure (i.e. about 450 B.C. 
onwards) as plentiful and black glazed pottery with stamped orna- 
ments inside as particularly common. This latter ware dates from 
about the middle of the fifth century, but its main vogue is later 
still'. Unfortunately not a sherd of this latter ware from Naukratis 
has been published, and not a word is said as to its distribution over 
the site. It was customarily offered to the dead at Rhitsona. It 
may well have been offered to the gods at Naukratis'. There is of 
course no need to assume that the ^hion of inscribing vases came 
in and went out simultaneously in Naukratis and Mykalessos. 
Boeotia was often behind the times, the lonians of the seventh and 
sixth centuries generally ahead of them. But the Boeotian evidence 
shows how cautiously the Naukratite graffiti must be used for 
determining the date of the first Greek settlement 

1 B.S.A.iiiv.p.262iJf.I{.S.XKix.p.iio;Vie,BUckGliizePolleTy,pp. 59-61- 
Others ttill unpublished from Burrows' excavsCioat of 1909. 

' ForlaterBoeotian examples see ^t^.Mill. XV. pp.4iz-4l3(ThebanKabeirion] 
and probably thoae fromMt Ptoon alluded to in B.C.H. ix. 479, 513. 

' Occasional earlier inicriptiona are no evidence ^ainaC thit later dating for 
the begitratng of the real vogue. 

* The inscripCions are largely dedications to deities. " B.S.A. v. p. 57. 

• Urc, Black Glaze Pottery, pp. 32 f. 

< Three of [he stamped black sherds from Naukratis {B.S.jI. v. p. 56, 
noB. 1 1 3-1 5) are inscribed, ooe with a very secular inscription, one with ■ Cypriote 
abbreviation, and one with what may be the beginning of a dedication. The 
secular inscription on one example of a very common fabric is no argument 
against the use of other examples for religious purposes. 
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Nor is there anything against a seventh century date in the 
(17) The «b- absence of proto-Corinthian pottery^, which is so 
^nce of croto- prevalent on the mainland in seventh century Greece. 
pottery proves Edgar indeed' infers from this absence that the iabn'c 
little. must have been obsolete by the time the Greeks 

came to Naukratis. This ai^ument cannot be maintained. Kinch 
notices that there is none of t^is ware in a chapel that he excavated 
at Vroulia in Rhodes and in which he found a good deal of seventh 
century Greek pottery'. Within the proto-Corinthian sphere of 
influence the style lasted on side by side with its successors all 
through the sixth century*. This late proto-Corinthian ware is 
equally conspicuous by its absence from Naukratis. To push Edgar's 
argument to its logical conclusion we should have to doubt the 
existence of Naukratis in the days of Amasis himself*. Of the twelve 
Greek cities that had quarters in Naukratis in the days of Amasis 
only one, A^ina, belonged to European Greece. For the little 
known history of this Aeginetan settlement the absence of proto- 
Corinthian may be of significance. Beyond that it is not. 

So &r then all that has been proved is that both Petrie and Gardner 
fixed partly on the wrong material for deciding whether Naukratis 
was a Greek city of importance in the days of Psammetichus I. 
And even here on one important point the criticism of them has 
been shown to be ill founded. Edgar doubted the Greek character 
of the scarab fectory: but not only are the types on some of the 
scarabs of Greek origin, but a faience fragment from the site shows 
fragments of a Greek inscription placed on it before the glazing of 
the vase', a feet that can hardly be explained except by assuming 
a Greek maker, 

A great advance was made by Prinz, whose monograph Funde 
aus Naukratis marked the first adequate treatment of the pottery. 
The earlier controversies about the date of Naukratis had made 
little appeal to the potsherds that from their mere numbers 

' The vaies so classed by Prinz, Funde aus Naukralis, p. 69, do not belong 
to the style (q>. Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 134 f.). Hia concluiions ib. p. 72 therefore 
do oat hold. 

' B.S.A. V. p. 57- ' Kinch, Frouiia, p. 26, 

* Cp. Rhiuona, fassim. 

' Cp. also Daphnae, which flourished contemporaneously with Corinthian 
and aomc phases of proto-Corinthian pottery, but yielded no remains of Corin- 
diiao nor, apparenUy, of proto-Corinthian 1 Petrie, Tanit, II. p. 6z. 

' Brit. Mua. 1S86, 6-1. 40; Prinz, Fuadt aus Nauk. p. loz. 
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offer the most valuable evidence that has been yielded by the site. 
(y) Positive Edgar indeed observed in 1905^ that 

evidence for it seems very doubtful whether all the fragments from 
an early foun- ^^ Naukratite temples can b« as late as 570. There is 
(Ution comes , 1 , .i- , - , 1 ■ ■< 

from the pot- '"^ ieasl a probability that some of the temples, especially 
teiy actually that of the Milesian Apollo, date from the earher [i.e. 
(wind, viz.: Hogarth's Egyptian] days of the town. 
But apparently the question was still regarded as "primarily a 
question of historical criticism'." Since Prinz's monograph appeared 
the pottery has taken the iir^t place in the discussion, and it has now 
finally confirmed the q^rlier dating. 

Much of the pottery belongs to the well-marked style known 
Milesian {?) generally as Rhodian or Milesian^ (fig. 13J which 
(fig- 13)1 had its chief vogue in the seventh century and the 

firet part of the sixth*. The crucial point however for our immediate 
enquiry is to know how long the style may have survived. When 
Prinz states* that it is hard to imagine the style surviving as a 
competitor of the developed black figure (i.e. sixth ceniuryj style 
he is treading on dangerous ground. The earlier ware has a charm 
of its own. The excavations at Rhitsona show that, in Greece 
Proper at any rate, old styles of pottery often lasted long after a 
new style had been introduced, and that a white ground ware with 
no human figures' maintained itself all through the sixth century. 
Against any such survival of the febrics under discussion there is 
however the fact that at Berezan in South Russia it does not occur 
with Attic black figure of the style that spread all over the Greek 
world by the middle of the sixth century'. At Naukratis itself it is 
said not to have been found in the Hellenium erected very soon 
after 570 b,c,, a feet which points to its vogue having ended by 
about that date *. On the other hand fragments, mainly of a later 
phase, have been found in Samos in a cemetery that can hardly 
go back beyond the middle of the sixth century'. The Samian 

» y.H.S. XXV. p. 136. » Edgar, B.S.A. v. p. 52. 

' See t.g. Nauk. i. PI. IV. 3. 

* Wiegand, Sia. Preuss. Akad. 1905, pp. S4S^i ^''^^- ^"^- '9'4i P- ^^*i 
p. 219, figs. 29-31; Kinch, Froutia, pp. 194-231. 

* Fundi aus Nauk, p. 37. 

* The Boeotian Kylix style of B.S.A. xiv. pp. 308 f., PIb. VIII. and XV. 
' Arcb. Anz. 1904, p. 105; 190J, p. 62; 1910, p. 224. 

' A. J. Reinaehj-youTO. d. Sav. 1909, p. 357, 

* Boehlau, Nek'op.Tal. xll. i, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, ii; cp. pp. 30, 31. 



material is however scanty* and hardly demands any modification 
of the conclusions suggested by the rest of the evidence. 



Fig. 13. Rhodian or (P). Milesian vaee found at Nauhratis. 

Though generally known as Rhodian this ware was probably 
made at Miletus'. It is the dominant ware in archaic Miletus^ and 
has been found all over the Milesian sphere of influence, including 

' An important fact, not aufficiently taken into account by Boehlau and his 
(oUoneis. 
. ' Boehlau, W«*ro^. p. 75; Prinz, Fundi aus N auk. p, 33. 

' Silz. Preuss. Akad. 1905, p. 545. 
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the East coast of the Aegean, Rhodes, Rfaeneia, the Black Sea, and 
to some extent Sicily and laly (via Sybarisf). It has seldom been 
found outside it, scarcely any being recorded from Greece Proper, 
The occurrence at Naukratis in large quantities of what is probably 
seventh century Milesian pottery is distinctly in favour of a Milesian 
occupation in the reign of Psammctichus^. 

Another febric of the end of the seventh century and beginning 
Fikellura °^ ^^ sixth that is well represented at Naukratis is 

(Sunum?) the so-called Fikellura^. This ware is similar to the 

. K- ^4)> i^ter phases of the "Milesian" that show full silhou- 

ettes, incisions, and a comparative absence of fill ornament. Its 
distinguishing marit is the zone of crescent-shaped ornament that 
never appears in the "Milesian" style. Its date is sufficiently 
established by its occurrence at Daphnae*, which had its Greek 
garrison removed by Amasis almost certainly in connexion with his 
concentration of Greeks in Naukratis*. This ware is assigned by 
Boehlau to Samos", but Perrot" well observes how rash it is to 
draw wide general conclusions from the meagre finds published in 
Boehlau's Aus ioniichen tmd italischen Nekropotm. 

Corinthian sherds are also fairly frequent at Naukratis'. This 
ICorinthian ware prevailed in the seventh century and early sixth 

(figs. 22, 34), 2(,(i survived till the end of the sixth century in certain 
stereotyped forms. Some of the examples from Naukratis appear 
to be fairly early; e.g. the aryballi with four warriors* belong to 

• The ware haa often been called Rhodian and more recently (Kineh, Froulia, 
passim) Camirian. Rhodes has produced far the most specimens, but probably 
only because comb-robbinghaB been particularly prevalent in the island. Rhodian 
provenance is rnainCained by Poulsen {Orient u, friibgr, Kunit, p. 91), but 
on dangerous stylistic grounds. His treatment of the Russian finds is particularly 
unconvincing. All the same Peirot does well (Hitl. it FAn, ix. pp. 390, n. 2, 
40} f.) to remind us that the Mileaian attribution jt not a certainty. 

' Prinz, Funde aus Nauk. pp. 39 f. 

> Petrie, Tanis, 11. Pis. XXVII., XXVUI. 

' Petrie, Tanis, 11. pp. ;i, 52 (quoting Hdt. 11. 30, 154). Duemmler's doubts 
as to the identity of Daphnae and the Greek "Camps" {Jabrb. \. p. 36) seem 
somewhat superfluous. 

' Boehlau, Ion. Nektop. pp. ji f.j cp, Edgar, CM. Fasts, Cairo, pp. 10, 13, 14. 

• Hist, de PArt, IX. p. 404. 

' Prim, Fundt aus Nauk. pp. 73-74. 

• C.R. 11. 233/, Oxford Ashmolean Museum, G. 117. 2, 3 (the latter two 
excavated 1903). For an illustration of this type see J.//.S. xxx. p. 354 
fig. iS. 
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a type that was very prevalent about 600 B.C. but had died out before 
Black Figure came in'. 

The earliest examples of Attic pottery from Naukratis' iikc- 
Attic wise go back to the very beginning of the sixth 

i^S- 41) century. They belong to a series of amphorae called 

Netosamphoraefrom thenameofa centaur painted on one of them 



Fig. 14. Ftkellura or (?) Samian vase found at Daphnae (Defenneh), 

in Attic lettering. Their general archaic appearance and the sur- 
vival of the fill ornament show that they must be considerably earlier 
than the Francois vase or the earliest Panathenaic amphorae, which 
date from about 565 b.c. Prinz puts them back to about 600. 

' See the evidence of the Rhitaona grave catalogues, B.S.A. xiv,; J.H.S. 

' Nauk. I. PI. VI. I, 1; 11. PI. IX. Si cp. Prinij pp. 75 f. 
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For dating the Greek settlement at Naukrads this probably im- 
•nd Naukra- ported ware is of less importance than a very dis- 
tite (fig. is), tinctive style of painted pottery* that was found there 
in far larger quantities than any of the fiibrics j ust mentioned, and 
was almost certainly made by Greeks in Naukratis itself*. 

For the dating of this pottery Naukratis offered no certain data. 
The decisive evidence is derived from Naukratite vases recently 
found in three other sites, Vroulia in Rhodes, Rhitsona (Mykalessos) 
in Soeotia, and Berezan in South Russia. Vroulia was excavated 
by Kinch in 1907 and 1908. The finds were fully and sumptuously 
published in 1914. They led him to believe that the site was 
occupied only from the first third of the seventh century b.c. to 
about S70-560'. Among them were fragments of nine Naukratite 
cups, none of them particularly early examples of the style, and of 
one vase in what seems to be a late development from it. The 
decoration of the Vroulia Naukratite seems moreover to correspond 
to one of the earlier phases of the Milesian (f) pottery from the 
same site. 

The Vroulia evidence is confirmed by that of the Naukratite 1 
chalice (fig, 15) unearthed at Rhitsona just at the time when 
Vroulia was being excavated by Kinch. The vase, which is 
almost complete, belongs to a late phase of the style*. Fill 
ornaments have almost disappeared. Red and incisions are abun- 
dantly used for details. The vase was found with some hundreds 
of others in a single interment grave that cannot be dated much 
after 550 and maybe a little before that date^ A Naukratite vase 
cannot have been made to order for a Boeotian funeral. The 
Rhitsona chalice by itself renders it practically certain that the 
making of Naukratite ware at Naukratis began long before the 
accession of Amasis, 

Finally at Berezan on the Black Sea the Russian excavators 
report that in 1909 Naukratite pottery was found along with ] 
Rhodian (= Milesian), Fikellura and Clazomenae wares in the ! 
lowest stratum of the excavations, which they date seventh to sixth 
century, whereas Attic pottery of the middle of the sixth century 

' E.g. Petrie and Gardner, Nauk. 1. PI. V. and (coloured) y.H.S. vui. pL 79- 

' Nauk. I. p. 51 ; Ti. p. 39; cp. Prinz, pp. 87 f. 1 

' Vroulia, pp. 7, 34, 89. | 

* y.H.S. XXIX. p!. 15 and pp. 331 f. . 

* Cp. Buachor, Cr. V ascnma}.^ -p. 81; Frickenhaus, Ttryns, i. p. JJ. I 

I 
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(especklly Kleinmeister kylikes) first appears in a higher stratum 
(sixth to fifth century b.c.J^. 

In the dee of all this evidence it becomes highly probable that 

Naukratite pottery began to be made before the end 
a foundation ^^ ^^ seventh century^. It is against all likelihood 
in the seventb (q suppose that the first thine the Greek settlement 
century. ., , . ,., ° , 

at Naukratis did was to start a large pottery, 
which proceeded at once to turn out a highly original kind of 



Fig. i;. Naukratite vase found at Rhitsona in Boeotia. 

ware. And in point of feet we have seen that the finds include 
a good quantity of an earlier style of pottery, that takes us back well 

' Arch. Arts. 1910, pp. 224-;; 19141 p- 2*7' 

' IC9 absence from Daphnae, the military station from which the Greeks were 
rtmoved byAmaaia aoon after 570 B.C., was formerly thought to indicate that 
at that date it had not yet been invented or at least not yet become popular. 
But the chief wares found at Daphnae, including the typical (Claiomenian ?) 
Daphnae ware, and excepting only a peculiar local type of situla, are not un- 
common St Naukratis (B.S.A. v. pp. 60-61). This could hardly be the case, at 
least not to the same extent, if Naukratis started only when Daphnae ceased. 
We must seek some other explanation of the lack of Naukratite at Daphnae. 
May it not have been simply that such delicate ware was ill-suited for a camp? 
The Naukratite cups show a fabric as fragile as the modern teacup. 

8— a 
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into the reign of Psamtek, We have seen too that this pottery, which 
is one of the starting-points of the Naukratite style, is probably 
Milesian. 

A further proof of early Milesian influence at Naukratis remains 
to be mentioned. At one spot in the excavations 
to N*ukratis literally hundreds of vases were found with incised 
based on dif- dedications to Apollo*. Some ten of these speak of 
served in the Milesian Apollo, the god to whom Necho the 

<'^*«'»? P*rt« son of Psammetichus made an offering after the 
viz, (a) the victoryover Josiahat Megiddo*. The Milesian sherds 
Miter'* **' *•'* that it is natural to put into the seventh century come 
largely from this spot, Herodotus tells us that the 
Milesians did not have quarters in the Hellenium but occupied a 
separate temenos. The spot where these sherds and inscriptions were 
found is unquestionably the site of this temenos. As to why the 
Milesians thus kept apart there can be little doubi that Petrie gives 
the right explanation. It means that they were there before the 
cities that shared the Hellenium*. The finds show that their occupa- 
tion was already on a considerable scale before the end of the seventh 
century. 

Two other cities had separate temene, namely Samos and Aegina*. 
,„, jjj t.^.. The Samian has been identified by a find of sherds 
nos of the dedicated to the Samian goddess Hera. But there is 

^"'^'**' from this temenos no mass of pottery that takes us 

back into the first half of the sixth century or the second of the 
seventh, as there is from the Milesian. "Fikellura" ware that is 
very possibly Samian^ and that may date from about 600 B.C. was 
indeed found, but not in quantities like the Milesian^ The scanty 
finds may be due to Arab farmers who had removed much earth 
from the Samian temenos before the excavations began''. But the 
finds as we have them, with inadequate accounts of the exact spots 

* Over Jjoi Nauk. 1. pp. 60 f. * Nauk, i. p. 11. 

' Ite central and crowded position is (jiace Edgar, B.S.A. v. p. 53) no argu- 
ment against this view, but lather the reverse, especially if it is remembered 
that Miletus and presumably as a coDsequence the Milesian part of Naukradi 
was in a bad way in the days of Amasis. 

* Oa Che evidence of excavation as to these temene see Prinz, Fundi aus Nauk. 
pp. 12-13. 

' Note, however, Perrot's conunenta, Hist, it TAn, ix. p. 415, 

* Prinz, pp. 39--4Z; B.S.A. v. pp. 41, 60. 
' Nauk. 11. p. 60. 
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they come from, hardly make it likely that the Samian temenos was 

an early establishment^. True Herodotus* tells the tale of a Samian 

ship that set sail for Egypt between 643 and 640 b.c. But it got to 

Spain by mistake, a feet which suggests an imperfect knowledge 

of the route it wished to uke. A Samian nymph appears in a 

fragment of the " Foundation of Naukraris" of Apollonius Rhodius*. 

But we only know that she once went to a festival at Miletus and 

was there carried off by Apollo. 

Of the Aeginetan temenos no trace has been found. It might 

I 1 11. 1 _ be suggested that the Aeginetans had not the habit 

(t) the temenos 00 o 

oftheAegine- of inscribing their dedications. But the absence of 
^°^' proto- Corinthian finds fevours the view that this 

temenos was not unearthed. It is idle therefore to speculate on its 
date and importance*. 

In any case we have good reason for interpreting the written 
texts in the sense that the Milesians' Fort made way for the Greek 
Naukratis during the reign of Psammetichus. This is historically 
important. The Milesians' Fort may have been a fortified trading 
station': but it never had the commercial importance of Naukratis, 
If, as we have just seen good evidence for believing, Greek Naukratis 
was already a considerable place before Psamtek's death and owed 
the fact to Psamtek himself, then there is an increased probability 
that Diodorus is right when he says that Psamtek owed his throne 
to commercial dealings with traders from across the sea. 

There are two further points in which the Naukratis excavations 
(i) the Egyp- bear out the texts that support this view. Hogarth 
'^ .^"*"'' has shown that South Naukratis was the Egyptian 
temple of quarter, and that it goes back probably to before 

Aphrodite King Psamtek's reign. We have seen too that as early 

' There ia little evidence for the attractive suggestion (A. G. Dunham, Hist. 
Milaus, p. 6S) that the establishment should he connected with the victory of 
the Samian side and the defeat of the Milesian in the (seventh century) Lelantioe 
war, • IV. 1S2. 

* Athen. vii. aSjf. Hirschfeld may be right in inferring that Apollonius Cook 
the foundation of Naukratis back to mythical times (Rbein. Mus. 1SS7, p. izo). 

* Prim, Funde aus Nauk. p. 75, connects with It the Corintluan sherds, Bome 
of which are much earlier than Amasia. Better evidence for early Aeginetan 
dealings with Naukratis are the Naukratite sherds, some of them of the earliest 
phase, found iu Aegina, Piinz, p. S3. 

' Hirtchfeld, Rhdn. Mus. 1887, p. ill; E. Meyer, Ga. Atg. p. 368; Prinz, 
fvnii aus Nauk. p. 1. 
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as 688 B.C. the Greek merchant Hcrostratos is said to have made 
offerings at Naukratis in the temple of Aphrodite. There is only 
one spot at Naukratis that compares with the Milesian temenos for 
early Greek finds, and that spot is marked by a long series of dedica- 
tions to Aphrodite* incised or sometimes painted on the pottery, 
which includes Milesian, Naukratite, Ionian buff and black, and 
other seventh and sixth century wares. The site of this temenos 
has a significance that seems to have been overlooked. It lies just 
on the bordere* of the black stratum area that appears to mark the 
limits of the original Egyptian town. When excavations were re- 
sumed in 1 899 there was discovered in the North part of the town 
a second Aphrodite shrine forming a sort of side chapel to the real 
Hellenium". The earliest finds from this Northern Aphrodite shrine 
date from the earlier part of the fifth century*. May not the 
position of the earlier and more southerly shrine be due to the feet 
that it was founded before the occupants of the Milesians' Fort 
had moved to Naukratis and established a Greek quarter there? 
In other words, may we not see in it a confirmation of Polycharmus' 
when he speaks of a Greek as offering an image of Aphrodite in a 
temple of that goddess at Naukratis^n 688 B.C. ? The feet that the 
Aphrodite site was not burnt is no proof that it did not form part 
of the earliest settlement. The men from the Milesians' Fort who 
defeated Inaros may well have spared the Greek sanctuary when 
they burnt the rest. 

The voyage of Herostratos was held in remembrance at Naukratis 
and the because of a statuette of Aphrodite that he dedicated 

?*"*"*"*' "^ '" ^^^ temple as a thank-ofFering for having saved 
found on the him during a storm. The statuette was a span long 
temple site. gjjj of archaic workmanship, and had been bought 
by him at Paphos during the voyage. When the storm arose the 
people on board had betaken themselves to this eikon and prayed 
it to save them. The goddess heard their prayers and gave them a 

• Over 100 are recorded, Nauk. 11. p. 62 f.; others, B.S.A. v, p. 41. 

' Not apparently on it; cp. Nauk. n. pi. j (section of the site down to the 
basal mud mith no black stratum marked); B.S.A. v. p. 44 (apoken of as at 
South end of Creek quarter); J.H.S. xxv. p. 107. Considering that tie temple 
lies BO very near the scarab factory and due West of it and that the line of 
cleavage between Greek and Egyptian runs East and West it is strange that no 
explicit statement is made on this point. 

' B.S.jt. V. pp. 38, 44. * y.H.S. xxv. p. 114. 

' Athen, xv. 675 1. 
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sign by suddenly filling the ship with a most fragrant perfume. 
The story is discussed by Gardner^ in his chapter on the statuettes 
from the lemenos of Aphrodite, which include a number that may 
represent the Paphian goddess. But he makes no reference to the 
statuette that probably has the closest bearing on 
the tale. The upper half is of the normal draped 
female type, but the lower shows simply the form 
of an alabastron. The whole is a perfume vase^. 
This particular example (fig, 16) cannot be earlier 
than the end of the sixth century. The type 
however is shown both by the style and the 
context of other examples to go back to the 
seventh century, and probably to the earlier part 
of it. The home of the type is thought by Poutsen' . 
to be Cyprus. An object that combined the func- 
tions of an eikon and a smelling-bottle might 
indeed work miracles in a storm. It is tempting 
to believe that such was in fact the image that 
saved Herostratos. The miracle takes place just 
at the period when this type of figurine was 
started. If we are right in associating the two, 
then we are further justified in thinking that 
Polycharmus may have had some solid grounds 
for his dating as well as for the rest of his 
account. 
The other point concerns the large plain jars Fig. 16. Perfume 
that were found on the site*. ;="« f™"** ^t 
Evidence of . . ^ • r t^ - Naukratia. 

large jars used Many of these are of Egyptian 
for merchan- forms. But others, of which one is shown in fig. 1 7, 
are unmistakably Greek. This jar was found in the 
burnt deposit in the South end of the city, which represents 
the earlier Egyptian settlement on the site^. These large jars were 

1 Nauk. II. ' Nouk. II. PI. XIV. 11. 

' Orimi u.friibgr. Kunsi, pp. 93-99 (Cyprus for examples with an Oriental 
character, Rhodes for thoae that are purely Greek). An example found at 
Polledrara (Vulci) comea from a grave ("tomb of laia," Montelius, Civ. Prim, 
en Ital. Sir. B, pi. 266. 3) that contained also a scarab of Psammetichus I and 
ii probably to be dated in the second half of the seventh century, 

* Nauk. I. Pis. XVI., XVII. For PI. XVI. 4 see below, fig. 17. 

* /Vault. 1. p. 21; cp. p. 42; but cp. Petrie, ,S.S..f, V. p. 41, "T found nothing 
but Egyptian South of Aphrodite." 



Conclusion* 

about early 
Naukratis. 
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used by the Greeks for the transport of wine, oil and the like^ In 

jars such as these Sappho's brother must have brought to Naukratis 

the wines of Lesbos, and they must 

have figured largely in the cargoes 

brought by Greeks and Phoenicians^ 

to Psamtek in exchange for the 

cargoes that they received from 

Psamtek in the days when he was 

building up his power'. 

To sum up our conclusions about 

Naukratis: texts and 

excavations confirm 

and supplement one 
another to the effect that there was 
an Egyptian settlement from the 
beginning of the seventh century, 
that Greek traders found their way 
there almost from the first, and that 
about the middle of the seventh 
century the Greek trading settle- 
ment became of considerable im- 
portance* through the removal to 
it of the occupants of the Mile- 
sians' Fort^ Finally about 569 B.C. 
we have the concentration in the 
city of all the Greek traders in 
Egypt. 




• Vtaa.,Fuade aus Nmik.p.i\. Prmi,iiid. pp. 86-87, regarda some of the early 
jara from Naukratis aa Ionian, comparing the shapea of painted Ionian jars. 
Whether, as Prioz thinks {ibid. p. 13), they prove an early Greek settlement in 
the South quarter is another question. 

• For Phoenician remaina at Naukratis see B.S.A. v. p. 49, where they are 
probably overestimated; cp. Prim, Funde aus Nauk. p. 101. 

' Forcoooeetingjaraof thia sort with Greco-Saite trade cp. perhaps Epiphan. 
deMms. el Pond. 181 io aAi;e»or Zairijr ^fcn-oji' itrri ic0 ( = 44 kotylal). 

• For a more modest estimate of early Naukratis see Mallet, Prem. iiab. 
p. ijS-Thevicwof Kahratedt(Paiily Wis80wa,s.v.Herostratoa)and Hirachfeid 
(Rbeitt. Mus. 1887, p. 219) (cp. Eodt, 7on. ^mmmai. p. 68), thatOreekNaukratis 
dates only from 570, is untenable. 

' One great gap in the evidence would be filled if ever the site of the Milesians' 
Fort was found and excavated. 
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The Greet traders were concentrated by Amasis in Naukratis 
The Dosition ^ * concession to the Egyptians with whom they 
of Naukratis had growti more and more unpopular owing to their 
uDder Amasis influence and success. Amasis had risen to power as 
the leader of an anti-Greek agitation^, and, as Petrie pointed out% 
the concentration was an anti-Greek move*. But Amasis cleverly 
contrived that it should be not unpopular, but even the reverse, 
with the Greeks. Naukratis as a monopoly city enjoyed an immense 
reputation during Amasis' long and prosperous reign. Bui the 
Amasis tradition cannot conceal the &ct that the 
with its posi- ^™^ when Greek traders got the freest welcome in 
tion under Egypt was that of Psammetichus, when Greek 

Psamtnetichus. , °',. , . , , n- i i_ p ■ 

hoplites were being employed to establish the saite 

dynasty as rulers of all Egypt, 

In the early days of Psammetichus, when he was overthrowing 
Daphnae and '^* dodecarchy, his Greek merchants and his Greek 
the Greek soldiers probably had their headquarters together, in 

mercenaries ^^^^ Milesians' Fort. At Naukratis the military ele- 
ment does not appear. From about 650 b.c. til! shortly after the 
accession of Amasis in 570 the Greek mercenaries are found 
quartered in a place called The Camps at Daphnae on the most 
Easterly (Pelusi-in) arm of the Nile*. The history of the transition 
from the Milesians' Fort to Daphnae is obscure^i but in a broad 
sense there can be little doubt that the Fort was as much the parent 

' See below, pp. 111-3. 

' Petrie, Hisl. Eg. ni. pp. 351-1; Tarus, n. pp. 51 f.j cp. Mallet, Frem. ttab. 
pp. 119-130. 

> Sharpe, Hisl. Eg.* I. p. 167, thought it directed against Taais, Mend es and 
Bubastis; but there ia nothing to ahow that Amasis had anything to fear from 
these leats of earlier dynasties in the Eastern part of the Delta. 

• Hdt. II. 154; ep. II. 30; Diodorus [i. 67) dates the foundation of The Camps 
after Psamtek's victory. The site contirms the date. Daphnae could become the 
military base of the Saite prince only after he had disposed of the dodecarchy 
and was mainly concerned with the Assyrian peril; see Petrie, Tanis, 11. p. 48. 

' Whether troops were actually transferred from the "Fort" to the "Camp" 
is doubtful. There is httle trace of Miletus at Daphnae, where the Greek pottery 
appears to have been mainly from Samos (Fikellura ware, Petrie, Tanis, 11. 
pis. 17, 2$) and Gaiomenae (Daphnae ware, ibid. pis. 19-3 1). The marked differ- 
ences between the pottery finds at NaulcraUs and Daphnae are now generally 
recognized as being local, not temporal, except in ao far as the Daphnae series 
ends earlier. But the fact of these local differences aull awaits a satisfactory 
explanation. Cp. above, p. 115, n, 2. 
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of die camp aC Daphnae as ofthe emporium at Naukratis. Naukratis 
and Daphnae, the Greek emporium and the Greek camp, were 
alike essential to the Saite Pharaohs, and both had plainly gone 
far in their development and organization early in Psamtek's reign. 

How closely the two were associated may be realized from the 
andtheEKvp- cot>sistent attitude of the Saite Pharaohs towards 
tiftn wurior another element of the population. The Ionian and 
*** ' Carian bronze men were not the first mercenaries 

to form the basis of a Pharaoh's power. TheXXIIndandXXIIIrd 
dynasties (c. 943-735 b.c.} had rested their power on their mer- 
cenaries from Libya. These Libyan mercenaries had developed into 
a caste of professional soldiers and .were still in the land^. It is 
noteworthy that no Saite, with one possible exception nearly 
100 years after Psamtek's accession, ever attempted to use them 
either foi" securing or for maintaining his power. Mallet notes 
that for the time before Psammetichus the monuments often show 
commanders of Libyan mercenaries bearing high titles, but that 
from his reign onwards there is no similar instance'. 

Meyer' is probably right in suspecting that this warrior class 
(fiaxtl*oi) formed Psamtek's bitterest opponents. Eventually a large 
body of them deserted and took service with the king of Ethiopia, 
and Psamtek seems to have made no determined effort to prevent 
them*. The one exceptional case in which the Libyan warrior class 
may possibly have placed a Saite on the throne is that of Amasts 
(570-526 B.C.)*, who overthrew his predecessor Apries (589-570) 

1 Meyer, Ges. d. All> l. 384; cp. Mallet, Prtm. txah. pp. 43, 80. Mallet, Ond. 
pp. 79-80, makea Herodotus' fiAxi^oi a sort of militia, but this hardly Buiu 
thdr description aa a caste. Egyptian documents do indeed show that, in ipite 
ot Herodotus 11. 164, vi. 6oj Plato, Tim, 13-24; Iiocr. Bus. 15-17 (114); Diod- 
1. zS, 73-74; Straboxvii. 787; there wa> no hard caste system in ancient Egypt; 
cp. Wiedemann, //ifMi. i64;MalIet, />rnn. ffni. p. 411. But the ^lax'fto^ tbougb 
not a caste, were plainly a sharply defined class. 

* Prem. ttab. p. 80. 
» Ges.i. Alt> I. 561. 

* Hdt. II. 30J Diod. I. 67; Strabo xvi. 770 and xvii. 786 (where they are said 
tohaveheenstillinEthiopiain the days of the historian); Pliny, JV.H. V1.3; (jo) ; 
Ptol. Geog. IV. 7 (Didot, i. p. 783); Hesych. s.v. Ma;^Xai'Di'ac. On the authen- 
ticity of this story sec Wiedemann, Hdt. 11. 30, pp. il8f., G«. Acg. pp. 137-8 
(sceptical); Mallet, Prem. 6tab. pp. 77 f. Herodotus says there were 140,000, 
Diodorus over 200,000. These numbers will not now be regarded as sceptically 
ai they were in the last century. 

* Wiedemann, Hdt. 11. :6ij Breasted, Records^ iv, 1000, looi. 
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by leading the native population against the Greek mercenaries^. 
But, as Herodotus tells us, he was soon driven to "become a phil- 
heilene*." Petrie thinks that Amasis was converted under pressure 
of the Persian peril, and in support of this view quotes the alliance 
of Amasis with Croesus^ Polycrates*, and the Greek Battus of 
Cyrene^, as also his friendship with Delphi*. 

This point of foreign policy no doubt had its weight in the years 
that saw the rise of Cyrus and his overthrow of Media in 549 b.c, 
Lydia in 546, Babylon in 538 (?). But it was not the cause of his 
conversion. Amasis became Pharaoh in 570. In the sixth year of 
his reign he made an edict that contained the following words: 
"Let the Ouinin ( = lonians) be given place of habitation in the 
lands of the nome of Sais. Let them take to their use ships and 
firewood. Let them bring their gods'." Long therefore before the 
rise of Persia Amasis had realized how impossible it was to maintain 
his position otherwise than by coming to an understanding both with 
the Greek merchants and the Greek mercenaries. Philhellenism 
was in feet an essential part of Saite policy. Necho (6 1 0-594 b.c,}, 
the son and successor of Psammerichus I, sent offerings to Apollo 
at Branchidae (Miletus) afterhis victory over Josiah of Judah and 
the Syrian fleet®. Psammetichus II (S94-589) died probably as a 
child: to his reign are probably to be assigned the Abu Symbel 
inscriptions* scratched by Greek soldiers on monuments far up the 
river by EiephAntine. The people of Elis are said to have appealed 
to him or his government on a point respecting the Olympian 
gamesi". Apries (589-570J, who fell foul of his Greek troops, had 
30,000 lonians and Carians under arms^^ A smalt Greek vase found 
at Corinth** has the cartouche of Apries. It is in the form of a 

' Hdt. II. 169; Diod. I. 68; Petrie, Hist. Eg. iii. 351-2; Breasted, Records, 
IV. 1003. ' ' Hdt. II. 178. 

' Hdt. I. 77; cp. Xen. Cyrop. vi. I. 10. * Hdt. iii. 39. 

• MatpcTO, Passing of ibi Empires, p. 645; cp, Plut. Mar. 161 (Mul, Vin. 15). 

• Hdt. II. 180. 

' Prom a demotic chronicle published by E. Revillout, Proc. Soc. Bib. Arcb. 
Mv. (Mar. 1892), pp. 251-4; cp. Rev. tgyptd. 1880, p. 6a. 
,' Hdt. II. i59;Hirschfeld,^i«ti.Mui. 1887, p. aig, auggeata that the fleet with 
whichNecho defeated the Syrians may have owed much to the Milesians' Fort. 

• Cp. Hdt. II. 161; Lepsius, Denkm. in. 274^,^; Roberta, Gk. Epig. i. 151 f. 
'" Hdt. II. 160; according to Diod. i. 9;, the appeal was made to Amaaia. 

" Hdt. 11. i63;Diod. 1. 68. 

" Heuiey, F^. Ant. pL 7. 2; Mallet, Prim. &tab. fig. 27; Piini, Fundi aus 
Hauk. p. 107. 
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helmetcd head (fig. i8). The vase is of feience (so-called). It was 

probably made at Naiikratis, perhaps in Petrie's scarab fectory, and 

gives us a contemporary picture of 

one of Apries* Greek mercenaries, 

or at least of the top part of his 

equipment. 

Amasis accordingly became a 
friend of the Greeks and remained 
so till he died. The Greeks recipro- 
cated his friendship. The feelings of 
the Naukratite traders towards him 
are reflected plainly enough in the 
pages of Herodotus^. The Greek 
mercenaries supported him loyally 
to the end of his long reign, and 
in spite of the treachery of their 
commander Phanes they fought 
gallantly at Pelusium in 525 B.C. when Psammetichus III, the 
last of the Saites, was overthrown by the Persians. Under the 
military rule of Persia the Libyan warrior class recovered its old 
position'. 

Thus we have seen the Saite dynasty rising to power by means of 
Personal rela- Greek merchandise and Greek mercenaries and 
Hons between maintaining its power by the same means. Its general 
reigns and policy follows the same lines as that of the tyrannies 

Greek tyrants, (jj^t sprang up at this time all over the Greek world. 
Herodotus with his usual insight recognized this iact when he put 
into his history the story of the friendship between Amasis and the 
Samian tyrant Polycrates. Amasis was probably not the first of the 
Saites to have a Greek tyftnt for his friend. Cordial relations with 
Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus, are suggested by Necho's 
offerings to the Milesian Apollo, and the friend of Thrasybulus 
must have been also the friend of the Corinthian tyrant Periander. 
It has often been assumed, and not without reason, that Periander's 
successor was called Psammetichus from some personal connexion 
with the lord of Sais. 



' For Amasis and trade cp. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv, 6 {Moral. i;i), tKtirif yap 
' Mallet, /Vem. Afl*. p. 414. 
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I Psammetichus I is the firet individual known to have borne that 

I The name name. It is possible therefore that it may have had 

Psammetichus. ^rae spefcial appropriateness to his own or his fether's 
career^. One of the most probable interpretations of the name is 
"man (vendor) of mixing bowls." The choice seems to lie between 
' this interpretation and "man (vendor) of mixed wine" (i.e. wine 
mixed with spices, etc.). Which of these is to be preferred depends 
on the interpretation of the root mtk*. In hieratic writing the 
phonetic symbols are sometimes followed by a "determinative" 
symbol or pictograph, placed at the end to prevent misunderstanding. 
The determinative for mtk is the picture of a vase, as seen for 
instance in Rylands Library Demotic Papyri, p. 201. The vase has 
a barrel or pear-shaped body, narrow neck, and broad fiat mouth, 
S. The particular shape must not be pressed, and the picture may 
be meant to denote not the vase but its contents. But it must mean 
one or the other*. Griffith thinks it denotes the contents,his reasons 
> Cp. Oriffith, Dem. Pap. Rylands, ni. p. 4+, d. 5. 

* Ibid. p. Joi. The word analyses p (article) — san (man, vendor)— mtk. 

* Earlier Egyptologists derived the word quite differently, txplaining it as 
Libyan (e.g. v. Stern, Z.f. Aeg. Spr. i88j, pp. 24.!. and references, ad loc.) or 
Ethiopian ( = 8on of the Sun), (Brugsch,G«. ^(^. pp. 731 f., but cp. Wiedemann, 
Aeg. Gis. p. 613). Meyer, Ges. Aeg. p. 363, describes it simply as " not Egyptian," 

[ presumably aa not occurring before the Saite period. But this is no argument if ' 

the name was till then extremely plebeian. Petrie rejects "man (vendor of) 
' mixing bowls," as manifestly absurd and analyses P-sam-te-k = the [Egyptian) 

, lion's (Upper Egyptian) son (Ethiopian) the (Ethiopian suffix) {Hist. Eg. in, 

p. 330, accepted as probable by How and Wells, ad Hit. 11. iji). He compares 
\ Shaba-ta-ka (Ethiopian dynasty, 7o7-693) = wild cat's son the; but this is do 

[ parallel for the real difficulty, which is the extraordinary hybrid composition. 

Linguistic hybrids are legion. Our own forefathers enriched Latin with the 
word quicks ethedgavit. But bo complicated a hybrid as Petrie impUcs cannot 
be considered seriously without some very solid evidence for really parallel 
monstrosities. Spieg«Iberg {Orient, Lilt. Zcit. 190;, p. ;6o), after arguing con- 
vincingly against Petrie, accepts "bowl vendor" as a popular etymology, but 
reject* it as the real meaning, "denn kein K6nig wirdMischkrughandler heissen 
woUeo." He explains the word as really meaning "man of the god Mtk"; only 
no such god is known. Even if there were, Spiegelberg's explanation cuts both 
ways. If, as the evidence has shown, there is a probability that Paam- 
metlchua I had really been a vendor of something like mixing- bowls, and got 
his name from his occupation, some such aristocraric explaining away of the 
plebeian name may perhaps have induced him and his successors to keep it, just 
aa Mrs Snooks in one of Wells' stories became more than reconciled to her 
name after it had been explained as an abbreviation of Sevenoaks and spelt 
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being thcse^: mtk is a Coptic root meaning "mix" and has a Hebrew 
equivalent meaning "mixture" (wine mixed). This meaning "seems 
to fit all requirements*," i.e. it suits the story of the libadon which 
ted Psammetichus to become king^ and also the tales of the low 
and bibulous (^(XoirfiTfji;) origin of Amasis*. Griffith's interpreta- 
tion rests ultimately on the philological point, and on the assumption 
that the root in Egyptian must have precisely the same meaning as 
in Coptic and Hebrew, I am indebted to the writer himself for 
the information that this is not always the case. Apart from 
philology "mixed wine" may suit all requirements^; but does it do 
so quite as well as "mixing bowl"? The whole point of the story 
of Psammetichus' libation depends not on the wine but its receptacle. 
On either interpretation however it is sufficiently remarkable that 
the ruler who is said to have risen to power by trade should have 
had so mercantile a name. Griffith does not forget the possibility 
that the name may have been the source of the stories*. The two 
possibilities are not mutually exclusive. A merchant prince may be 
proud of his origin: but that fact will not always prevent other 
people from telling good unofficial stories about his early days. 

' Dem. Pap. Rylands, in. pp. 44, n. 5: zoi, n. 3. 

* Ibid. p. 101, n. 3. » Hdt. II, 151- 

* Griffith, ibid, p, 44, □. 5, quoting Hdt. II. 174^ q). Ael. VJI. n. 41; Athen. 
VI, 261, X. 438. 

' There is little evidence for a trade in mixed wine. The ancient Greeks 
habitually drank mixed wine, but the mixing was done at home. In England 
there is no wholesale trade in claret cup. But note Mod-Gk. Kfiaai 
the normal word for wine. 

' Ibid. p. 44, n. 5. 



chapter V. Lydia 

"Yes, ready monej' is Aladdin's lamp." — Byron. 

In an enquiry into the connexions between the new form of govern- 
ment and the new form of wealth that both 'arose 
coinage both a^ ^he opening of the classical epoch Lydia has a 
said to be of special interest and importance for the reason that 
Lydian origin. J , . , . , . i ■ 

both comage and tyranny are said on good authority 

to have been of Lydian origin. Considering how much Lydia was 
then in the background of the Greek world this feet by itself is 
suggestive. It.becomes important to determine the dates, and con- 
nexions if any, of the first Lydian tyrant and the first Lydian coins. 
It should be said at once that no Lydian ruler has been credited 
with the invention of coinage, and that no very definite conclusions 
can be drawn from the available material. The evidence is however 
sufficiently suggestive to repay a careful examination. 




Fig. 19. Coins of (o) Gyges (?), (A) Croesus. 

Both the date and the place of the final evolution of a metal 
Date of the coinage are the subject of much dispute. Among 
earUest corns, writers of a generation or more ago the question of 
date was mainly a matter of speculation as to how long an interval 
was required between the earliest silver coins with a type in relief 
on both sides, which on grounds of style, epigraphy, and circum- 
stances of find can be dated with fair accuracy to about the middle of 
the sixth century, and the primitive electrum pieces punched on one 
side and striated on the other (fig. 19. a) that probably belong to 
the earliest issues of Lydia. Most of the leading numismatists 
allowed some three or four generations and assigned the earliest 
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coins to the earlier part of the seventh century^. But more recently 
facts have come to light which point to the possibility of an earlier 
and perhaps a considerably earlier date. A round dump of silver 
weighing 3-654 grammes was found by Sir Arthur Evans at 
(Cnossos in a stratum that cannot, he says, be dated later than the 
twelfth century B.C., and two similar dumps of gold weighing 4723 
and 4-678 grammes along with a third of elongated shape weighing 
8-6oi were found during the British Museum excavations at En- 
komi in Cyprus, a site which according to Evans must be dated 
equally early*. These few Cretan and Cyprian dumps are no argu- 
ment against the mass of material ^vhich points to a great numis- 
matic development at a date not so very iai removed from 700 B.C. 
But they do shift the balance of probability backward and make 
a date in the eighth century as likely as one in the seventh. The 
same conclusion is suggested by the recent British excavations of 
the femous temple of Artemis at Ephesus'. There, below the temple 
erected in the days of Croesus and to which he contributed the 
sculptured column now in the British Museum, the excavators 
found remains of three earlier structures. While clearing out these 
early buildings they found 87 electrum coins. Twenty of these 
were extracted from between the slabs of the earliest of the three 
buildings, five (including four of the lion type) were extracted from 
underneath the foundations of the second building, and all low 
down within the area of these three early structures. The total 
evidence points to all the 87 coins being not later than the time of 
the first of the three buildings, i.e. well before the time of Croesus. 
The series begins with the striated type (above fig. 19. a) that is 
generally regarded as the most primitive of all, while la.r the com- 
monest type (42 coins) is the lion's head of the style usually attributed 
to Alyattes*. 

From the latest building to the earliest coin means a considerable 
period, and may well take us back into the eighth century. General 
historical considerations are however against going back too Ba 

' Babelon, Rn. Num. 1S94, pp. id^f.^Th. Rnnach, L'Hist. par Us Montuiies, 
pp. 32-3; Head, Hisi. Num.* p. 643;Macdonald, Coin Types, pp. 6-8; Radei, 
Rm. det Univ. du Midi, 1895, p. iio; Buaolt, Gr. G.* i, p. 493. 

' Evans in Corolla Numismatica B. V. Hiad, pp. 363-7; Bjdgeway, Compan. 
Gk. Stud.' p. 537. 

' Btit. Mus. Excavations u Epbesus (1908), cbapi. iv,, v, 

• Three have the | l^AA^ inicription that Six explained ai an abbreviation 
of Atyattes' name, Num. Cbron. 1890, pp. 203 f. 
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into the eighth century. It was only in the course of that century 
that brigandage and piracy gave place to trade and commerce and 
the first traces can be discovered of the great renaissance that led 
to Classical Greece. If the earliest coins were struck by Lydia 
they are more likely to have been issued in the second half of the 
century than the first, since the establishment of the second Assyrian 
empire in 745 b.c. probably gave a great impetus to Lydian trade. 
This, however, is assuming the claims of Lydia to the "invention." 
They have been frequently challenged and before proceeding it is ■ 
necessary briefly to examine them. 

The Lydians are onJy one of several peoples and cities that were 
The evidence credited by the ancients with the invention of coinage, 
for attributing This uncertainty was inevitable. Coinage was not 
them to Lydia. invented but evolved'. But it is probable that in the 
final stage of the evolution some one State was a little ahead of the 
rest, and put in this form the Lydians have a good claim to the 
invention. They have in their fevour our two best and oldest 
witnesses, Xenophanes and Herodotus^, the latter of whom recog- 
nized their outstanding position as traders and plainly sees in it the 
ejqjlanation of their leading position in the evolution of coined , 
money*. The fects as far as we know them bear these authorities 
out. Lydia contains Mt Tmolus and Mt Sipylus and the river 
Ractolus, the main sources of the supply of the metal in which the 
most primitive coins were struck. It was probably just about this 
period that the Lydian electrum mines began to be worked* and 
the electrum of Sardis gained the fame it still enjoyed in the days 
of Sophocles^. The kings of Lydia from the beginning of the 
seventh century onward were famous for their wealth^. The touch- 
stone used by the ancients for testing the precious metals came 
likewise from MtTmolus,and was called"Lydian stone'." Further- 

' Babelon, Origiiui, pp. 181 f. 

' Xen. ap. Poll. IX. iy, Hdt. 1. 94. 

' Cp. Th. Reinach, Hist, par Its Moan, p. 32. Cp. abo the account of tlie 
invention of money in Rep, 11. 371, where Plato connects it with the rise of 
middlemen. 

* See below, p. 14S. * Soph. Aniig. 1037. 

* Strabo xiii. 6z6 (cp. xlv. 6S0); Archilochus, quoted below, p. 134; cp. 
Justin .. 7. 

' Bacchyl. ed. Jcbb, ft. lo (AuBia XWor liavCti ^pviroip); Theophr. de Lap. 4; 
Pliny, N.H. xxxiii, 43; Pollux vll. loi; Hesych. s.v. &aiTavlTrit and xpuf'Tie 
XMot; ep. Ridgeway, Num. Cbron. 1895, pp. 104 £. 
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more, the Lydians occupied a unique position for purposes of trade. 
Sardis, their capital, was the place where the great trade-route from 
the further East, the "royal road," as Herodotus calls it^, branched 
out to reach the various Greek cities on the coast*. 

In the face of this evidence it is hardly necessary to examine in 
detail the arguments of the modern sceptics who have disputed 
Lydia's claim. In many cases they start from the baseless assump- 
tion that so remarkable an invention cannot but be due to the quick- 
witted Greeks'. True, the earliest electrum coins are said to have 
been found mostly along the Eastern shore of the Aegean, but it 
does not follow that that is where they were all struck. Gold pieces 
were common enough in Greece in the first half of the fourth ; 
century B.C., but they had nearly all been struck in Persia. 30,000 | 
Darics (fig. 8J were distributed among the Greeks by the Great | 
King's agena in one single year*. The two staters of gold that each | 
of the Delphians received from King Croesus^ were undoubtedly 1 
CrceseidsB. i 

Again, the modern market for ancient coins has been largely ; 
restricted to the coast. Because a coin was bought in Smyrna it 
does not follow that it was found there. Of Sardis itself we still 
know too little to speak with any assurance^. But the absence of 

> Hdt. V. 52 f."; cp. Radet, Lydie, pp. zj f. and references p. 2J, n. i. 

' Radet, pp. 31 f. On the political importance of the great highways of trade 
in Lydia see Radet, Lydit, pp. 108 (tolls along caravan routes in eighth century 
B.C., Nic. Dam. F.H.G. 111. p. 381, fr. 49), 227-8 (terry tolls levied by the state 
under the dynasty founded by Gyges, and state compensation for damage done 
by the flooding of the waterways, Xanthus, F.H.G. 1. p. 37, tr. 4). 1 

For Sardis as geographically more likely than any coast city to have evolved 
a metal coinage see Radet, Lyiie, p. 156; Th. Reinach, Hisl. par Us Monn. 
p. 22. For the contrary view see Babelon, Rn. Num. 189;, pp. 352 £., Origina, 

' E.g. P. Gardner, Gold Coinage of Asia, [i. ^,Hist. Anc. Coin. p. 69; Erandis, 
MUnmcesen, p. 201 ; cp. also Radet, Lyiie, p. 193. 

* Plut. Apopblb. Lac., Agesil. 40 {Mor. in b). 
■ Hdt. I. 54- 

* The fact that 73 out of 87 early electrum coins found recently in the Arte- 
mision at Ephesus are of types usually assigned to Lydia is thus no argument 
against the usual attribution. Of the rest two are Phocaean, two possibly 
Phocaean, four possibly belong to Cyme, one perhaps to Ephesus, while five 
arc quite uncertain. Head, Brii. Mus. Excav. Ephesus, pp. 79 t. 

T F. Lenormant, Monn. royal, dt la Lydie, p. z8, qiotes two early electrum 
coins, one obv. striated, rm. three incuses, as found in the Plain of Sardis, the other, 
obv. four petals, ra. one incuse, as found at Nympht, about 12 miles inland from 
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finds, even at Sardis, would not be decisive, since on Radet's theory 
the Lydian coinage was intended mainly for export, just as appears 
liter to have been the case with the silver tetradrachms of Smyrna, 
Myrina, 0)^16, Lebedos, Magnesia ad Maeandrum and Hcraclea 
loniae, which are rarely found near their place of origin, but with 
few exceptions are brought from different parts of Syria'. 

More serious are the criticisms which do not altogether reject 
Xenophanes, but explain him away by means of an interpretation 
of Herodotus i. 94 first put forward by J. P. Six and later developed 
by Babelon*. Six maintained that when Herodotus there states that 
the Lydians were the first to strike and use coins of gold and silver, 
the reference is to the concurrent issue of coins in the two separate 
metals, or, in other words, to the coinage of Croesus (fig. 19. i), 
who is generally admitted to have been the first to give up electrum 
in fiivour of separate issues of gold and silver. But though it is true 
that "coins of gold and silver" cannot mean "coins of electrum," 
it by no means follows that Herodotus is referring to the beginnings 
not of coinage but of bimetallism. Babelon is right in insisting on 
the exact words used by Herodotus, but in his interpretation of them 
he takes perhaps too little account of the type of feet usually recorded 
by the historian. Which is Herodotus more likely to give us? An 
inaccurate version of a fundamental fact like the invention of coined 
money? Or a pedantically accurate statement about an experiment 
in bimetallism that was after all of quite secondary importance? 
Other things being equal we should surely always prefer the inter- 
pretation which gives us the former, and there is nothing to prevent 
us from doing so in the present case. Assume that Xenophanes 
means what he says and that his statement represents the prevalent 
tradition, and it is easy to see how Herodotus came to use the 
precise words that he did. 

"The Lydians," he begins, "were the first to strike and use 
Coins." We must remember who it was that he was writing for. 
His readers would be found mainly in the free cities of European 
Greece. Down to the days when he ended his history these European 
Smyrna. An dectrum third (67. 6 grains) obv. lion's head, fee. one incuse, 
Si'. Mus. Coins, Lydia, p. z, no, 4., 19 said to have been found at Ala Shehr 
(Philadelphia), 30 miles S.E. oE Sardis. 

' BoneU, Num. Cbron. vi. (1843), p. 156; cp. Brit. Mus. Coins, Troas, etc. 
p.lvii. 

' fiam. Cbron. i8go, p, no, n. 69; cp. Babelon, Ren. Num. 1895, pp. 354 f., 
O'ipna, pp, 215 f. 
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Greeks had coined almost exclusively in silver. On the other hand 
the coinage of Lydia and the other Persian satrapies of Asia Minor 
consisted of Darics of gold and shekels of silver, and people in those 
parts doubtless remembered that this coinage in the two metals went 
back to the days of the Lydian kings. It is a fundamental principle 
with our historian never to omit any lact that he can possibly 
insert. In this case an extra tact can be inserted in three words, 
j(pvaov Kol apyvpov^Sind almost inevitably the words go in. Possibly 
he had forgotten for the moment the primitive pieces of electrum: 
it is equally possible that accuracy was sacrificed to fulness of in- 
formation. Another way of meeting Babelon's difficulty is suggested 
by Babelon's own article. It is generally assumed that the first 
coins struck in Asia Minor were all of electrum, and that electrum 
later gave way to gold and silver. But Babelon^ quotes an example 
of what is generally regarded as the earliest Lydian electrum type 
(eh. striated, rev. three small stamps as on silver spoons) that appears 
from its specific gravity to contain 98 per cent, silver and weighs 
I0'8i grammes. This latter is the unit of the so-called Babylonian 
standard, which is employed almost exclusively for silver, the only 
exception being a gold issue of Croesus. It is true that the coin has 
a yellow tint, and that it may contain more than 2 per cent, gold, if 
the light specific gravity is due partly to the presence of copper*. 
There arc cases too of what seem to be unquestionable electrum 
coins with a very low percentage of gold, e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins 
of Ionia, p. 47, nos. 2, 3, Ephesian thirds of the normal Phoenician 
Standard, one with only 14 per cent, gold to judge by the specific 
gravity, the other actually with only 5 per cent. But the combined 
evidence of weight and specific gravity gives strong support to 
Babelon's view that the coin must have been intended to pass as 
silver*. Babelon assigns this piece to Miletus, but on no sufEcient 
grounds. As he himself points out*, the weight is exactly that of 

' Rev. Num. 1895, P- 3031 '*■ P'- Vr. 3. 

' Head, Brii. Mus. Coins, Ionia, p. xviii. 

* Head, Hist. Num.' p. 643, Kidgcwaj', Metal. Curr. p. 193, and others have 
■Cated that the 16S gr. standard wae in regular use for early electrum, but their 
only evidence appears to be this one coin; cp. Head, ii. p. xl., who notes thac no 
divisions of this standard arc known in electrum. They are fully represented in 
Lydian gold and silver. Others, i.g, Radet, Lydie, p. ijj, explain it as a three- 
quarter stater of the Phoeniciaa standard normally employed for Lydian 
electrum, but a three-quarter stater is most unlikely. Nobody has suggested 
that the coin was meant to pass as gold. * Rev. Num. 1895, p. 30}. 
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i the silver coins of Croesus, a weight which in Ionia prevailed only 

! at Colophon and Erythrae in the fifth century and at Miletus in 

the third', and in these three cases was borrowed from the Persian 

' siglos (shekel), which latter was the direct successor of the silver 

j coins of Croesus. The earliest silver coins assigned by Head to 

I Miletus are struck on the Aeginetan standard (185 grains)*. In 

I short, if it seems probable that this piece is silver, a fortiori is it 

probable that it is Lydian, and if, as the evidence all tends to show, 

this is the case, the importance of the piece at once becomes obvious. 

It means that from the earliest period of their coinage the Lydians 

struck not only in electrum but also in silver. Now for Herodotus 

electrum was only a variety of gold. His name for it is "white' 

gold" (\ev'fo? XP"'^°'')i ^"'l '•^ appears to regard it as gold of 

a particular quality, just as Bonacossi does the gold of China when 

he describes it as "pile, mou et ductile*." 

When therefore Herodotus speaks of the Lydians as the first to 
coin in gold and silver he may well mean white gold and silver and 
be referring, like Xenophanes, to the original "invention" of coined 
money. But even if Babelon is right, there is still no decisive reason 
why we should not ascribe to the Lydians the original "invention" 
as well as the first bimetallic development. Thus Xenophanes and 
Herodotus may be regarded as pointing to Lydia as the first country 
to strike coins, and after all they were in a fairly good position for 
ascertaining the fects*. Certainty is perhaps hardly attainable. But 
that does not justify a completely sceptical attitude. It is the reverse 
of scientific to treat an epoch illuminated by many half lights as 
though it was one of total darkness. The safest course in such a 
case is to operate with probabilities. 

The claim of Lydia to have been the original home of tyranny is 
Th« origin of based on similar evidence that needs to be similarly 
thetiUe tyrant, yged. The earliest authority for it is Euphorion 
(third century B.C.), who says that the first ruler to be called 

' Head, Bril. Mus. Coins of Ionia, p. xitiiviii. 

' Ibid. p. 1S4, nos. 6-Ti. Babelon himself aacribes three amall early silver 
pieces to Miletus (his no».*i8,a3, 39 = P1. VI. 7, 10, 17). They weigh i-26grammea, 
1-75 grammes, rio gTamm.es and are hardly helpful from the metrological 
point of view. 

' La Chine a les Cbinois (1847), p. 175; this, though he rders ibid, to ingots 
of silver mingled with gold dust, called "syce," of which the literal translation 
is'-Bnesilk.'' 

* See further, RadeC, Lydie, pp. 15; i.^Macdonald, Coin Types, pp. 6-S. 
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tyrant was Gyges, who be^n to reign in the XVIIIth Olympiad 
(708-704 B.c.J^ The statement has been doubted as being perhaps 
only an inference from Homer and Archilochus drawn by later 
writers'. Homer does not use the word rvpavvot. It first appears 
in Archilochus, and apparently the tyrant that Archilochus had in 
mind was his contemporary* Gyges: 

I care not for golden Gyges... 

I long not for a great tyranny*. 

But even if only an inference from this source the statement may 
still be of some value. The word tyrant is not Greek and may be 
Lydian^ A new title does not necessarily imply a new form of 
government; but if there is independent evidence for thinking that 
anewformofgovernmentarosejustat this time, then that evidence 
will be corroborated by the appearance of a new title; and if that 
title has a particular local origin, it becomes of particular interest 
to examine the history of the rulers of the region where the change 
arose. 

As our evidence leaves it uncertain whether Gyges was the first 

' F.H.G. III. p. 72, fr. 1 i so El. Mag. and Et, Gud. s.v. Tvpavvot. 

« Cp. Hipplas of Elis, F.H.G. 11. p. 62; Schol. Aesch. P.V. zm; Plut. Fit. 
Horn., Didot V. p. 153. 

= Hdc. :. 12. 

* Ap'Amtot. Rbei. iii. 17 andPlut. DeTranqu. An, 10 (Mor, 4701;). The two 
lines quoted above were not consecutive. Plutarch quotes them thus: 

oB fiDi TO Tiyta roO iro\v\pvaou /irkn 
KQl ' ouff tiXt iraj /It f^Xor, 0118' dyoioftai 

d(uv tpya, luydKris fi" obn ipia rupavvLhos. 
But the Koi appears to connect two extracts from a single passage. Aristotle, 
who quotes only oS /loi ra Vuynn, states that the passage was put by Archilochus 
into the mouth of Charon the carpenter {jiKTar). 

' Cp. El. Gud. quoted above, defended by Radet, pp. 146-8. -□I'l-oc, so 
R. S. Conway writes to me, is neither Greek nor Latin, but occurs often in 
Etruscan ( = Lydian?) and several times in Lycian: "tyrant" is derived from 
"Tyrrhenian" ( = Etruscan) by Philoehorus (up, Schol. Lucian, Catapl. 1: 
ripafvos iXpr^ai. diro rav Tvppi\v5iv . , .& 0ij<ri Hkoxopos. ol oSv '\dfivi]in 
plp-opir (6ot Ixooai rait /SacrtAf'at Tvpdvvnvc Ka\tir dpTi r^t irap' avroii ffint 
TBm TvppiivQip: the reference is to the Tyrrhenians 'of Lemnos and Imbros), 
Tzetzes, Chit. viii. 890-i (in tovtkiv lai ri T^pni'i'it opolas (irtjtX^flr, ■ di'mot 
yap 01 Tvppr)i'Oi koi drjpia&ti! ayav), Verrius Flaccus (ap. Festum s.v. turannos, 
ed. Teuhner, p. 4S4, a cuius gentis (sc, Tyrrhenicae) praecipua crudelitate etiam 
tyrannos dictos ait Verrius), and the El. Mag. [^toi otto ttoi- Tvpmjvar- a/ioi 
yiip ofroi). On Vedic affinities of the word ripavvos see PeQe, ap. Jebb, Sopb. 

0. 1. p. s. 
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ruler of his kind to arise in Lydia or merely the first to find a. 
prominent place in Greek literature and as further we find unusual 
seeps for securing the throne attributed to Lydian rulers of about 
the middle of the eighth century it will be well to begin at this 
earlier date. 

Accordingto the story told by Nicolaus Damascenus^, Damonno, 

the wife of Cadys, whose reign is ascribed to the 
andArdysbe- middle of the eighth century^ after her royal hus- 
c^e kings of band's death won over by her wealth a large number 

of Lydians, expelled her brother-in-law Ardys, and 
then married her lover Spermos and proclaimed him king. When 
banished by Spermos and Damonno, Ardys goes into business at 
Cyme as a waggon-builder [afia^oTnTyrHv) and is keeping a hotel 
[■narhoicevmi-) there when called back to the throne of Sardis. 
He is brought back by a tavern-keeper or retail trader (xiiTrijXo?) 
named Thyessos*, who as his reward asked and received that this 
inn or shop {KairrtKeloi') should be exempt from paying dues 
(areXe?) and after a time became rich from his shop-keeping 
[KaTrr}\evei-v) and as a result established near it a market and a 
shrine of Hermes*. The part played in this story by innkeepers 
may, at first sight, seem odd. But as pointed out by Radet^ in dis- 
cussing the word Kairij^oi;, innkeeper was probably synonymous 
with merchant in the days of Ardys {766-730 B.C.)*, when Lydia 
was already becoming a great highway of commerce between 
Further Asia and the Aegean'. The Lydian merchants of the period 
must have seen the advantage of providing food and shelter for 
the members of the caravans with whom they traded. Wa^on- 
buikling, which was one of the occupations of the banished Ardys% 

' F.H.G. m. p. 380. s Radet, Ly</j>, p. 79. 

' F.H.G. III. pp. 380-1; cp, Steph. Byz. s.v. Ovfiriros, "jtoXw Aiiaiat...djr4 

* F.H.G. III. pp. 381-2. The scene of the story is doubtless Hennocapelia, 
put by Pliny, N.H. v. 33, in Pergamene territory, by Hierodea 670, Teub. p. 11, 
in the eparchy of Lydia. Schubert, Konige b. Lydim, p. io, identities Thyessos 
with Hermej himself. 

' Lydie, p. 98. 

' Ratfet, Lydie, p. 79; Rev. des Univ. du Midi, 1895, p. 117. 

' Radtt, pp. 9; f. and Rev. des Univ. du Midi, 1S95, pp. 118-9 (foundation 
of Sioope by Milesians, 756 B.C., implies knowledge on part of Miletus of great 

' Heraclidei, F.H.G. 11. p. 216, fr. 11. 
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is part of the same activity, connected with the famous road that 
did as much to make the fortunes of ancient Lydia as railways 
will some day do to revive them in the future. 

If the narrative of Nicolaus is to be believed, then, as recognized 
some time ago by Gelzer^, the Lydian leaders of the period appear 
as great merchants and men of business, and more than that, it is 
as such that the rulers secure the throne, and a not unnatural 
inference is that it was the spread of this new type of merchant 
prince from Lydia Westward over the Greek world that caused 
the spread at the same time of the Lydian title. There is nothing 
improbable in the assumption that Lydian history of this period 
was preserved in a fairly authentic form. True our extant authorities 
are late and their sources uncertain, and the story of Spermos has 
perhaps an excessive resemblance to that of Gyges and the wife 
of his predecessor Candaulcs*. In both cases the usurper marries 
the wife of his predecessor and owes to her his throne. The close 
relations between Ardys and the Greek Cyme recall those between 
die house of Gyges and the tyrant house of Melas at Ephesus, 
which latter is very plausibly explained by Radet' as based on their 
common business interests. But these resemblances do not prove 
that the two narratives are not both true. The two queens may have 
responded in the same way to similar semi -matriarchal surroundings, 
and the two princes have found similar solutions for the same 
commercial problem. If the Damonno Ardys story is not history 
we have no Lydian history of that age. But even so it is of value 
as reflecting conditions that prevailed at the beginning of the seventh 
century and possibly went back to the period to which the story is 
ascribed. 

Chronologically we ought next to deal with Gyges . himself 
Unfortunately his history, and more particularly the part that tells 
how he won the throne, has been much obscured by legend. We 
shall examine it with a better prospect of disinterring the fects if 
first we review certain later incidents of Lydian history, 

' Rbein, Mus. xxxv. (1880), p. 520. 

* Hdt. 1. 7f.; Plut. Mor. 612 f; Justin i. 7. In Nic. Dam. F.H.G. 111. 
pp. 384-; she does not aid Gygea. 

* Lydie, p. 134.; ep. Nic. Dam. F.H.G. ui. pp. J96, 397, fr. 63, 65; Atl. F.H. 
111. 26. The Ephesian connexion ie {pace Radet) only attested for the later 
ruiera of Gyges' house. Cp. Gelzer, Rbein, Mus. xxxv. p. J2l. Cp. too with the 
attempt to poison Cadys the attempt to poison Croesus, Plut. de Pytb. Orac. 
16 {Mor. 401). 
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The century that followed Gyges is for this purpose not very 
Uter rulers illuminating. A great part of it is taken up with the 
of Lydia. national struggle against the Cimmerian invaders. 

The kings of the house of Gyges appear to have led this struggle 
well, and as a natural result their power was seldom called into 
question. It is only before the accession of Croesus, the last king 
of the line, that active steps appear to have been necessary to secure 
the throne. The reason was not any anti-monarchic movement, but 
rivalry between two sons or possibly grandsons of the old and perhaps 
senile King Alyattes. None the less, the steps taken by the rivals 
are not without significance. The story is told' that shortly before 
Alyattes' death Croesus, the subsequently successful 
ingi of Croesus rival, had borrowed largely from a very rich man* 
before he be- {„ Ephesus in order to appear before the old king 

came king. -,, „ r ■ i_-lt-l- 

with a levy. Before resorting to the rich iiphesian, 
Croesus had appealed to a certain "Sadyattes the merchant, the 
richest man in Lydia," who had refused to lend to him for the 
reason, as it subsequently turned out, that he was backing the other 
candidate for the throne, Croesus' half-brother, the half-Greek 
Pantaleon'. Croesus' poverty, we are informed, was due to spend- 
thrift habits. But it is doubtful whether his lavishness at this period 
was simply youthful dissipation, and not rather part of a systematic 
policy. 

Only a few years later Peisistratus of Athens "rooted his tyranny" 
on revenues from mines. Reasons have been given above* for 
thinking that he was already endeavouring to do so. May not 
Croesus have been pursuing a similar course? Later in his career, 
when he wanted to win the special favour of Delphi, "he sent to 
Pyth'o, ascertained the number of Delphians, and presented each 
one of them with two staters of gold'." The staters of Croesus 

• Nic. Dam. F.H.G. 11:. p. 397, fr, 65; cp. Ad. F.H. iv. 27; Hdt. 1. 92. For 
a diSerent version or phase of the struggle see Plot, de Pylb. Orac, :6 (iWor. 

*"'■ 

' Babelon, Origints, p. 10;, calls him a banker, on what authority I cannot 
discover: Nic. Dam. calls him simply d niiXa tbnopov. 

' Note that Sadyattes {ap. Suid. (s.v. Kpoicrot), Alyattes) hears a royal name, 
and that he 13 almost certainly the rival [anTiirraviaTris) of Croesus of Hdt. i. 91. 
A var. lect. in Nic. Dam. has ivapxos (governor) instead of tfiiropor (merchant). 
Sadyattes may therefore well have been a great noble; but that is no reason, 
fflC'Gelzer, Rhein. Mm. xxxv. 510, for not assigning the chief rflle to his wealth. 

*Pp.37f. » Hdt. t. 54- 
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(above fig, 19. i) were among the most fiimous coins of antiquity*. 
Reference is made in the Mirabilet Ausctdtationes to gold mines 
that he worked*. His wealth was proverbial'. Most of it he inherited 
from his predecessor*: but the wise old Alyattes knew that it was 
the root of his power and clung to it till his death. For the rivals 
it is a question who can secure it first and in the meanwhile carry 
on best without it. Both try to borrow on a princely scale, and to 
judge by the issue Croesus was the more successful. "As a result of 
that proceeding he got the upper hand of his calumniators^," He 
became king, and his government is described by Radet^ as "une 
puissante monarchic riSgnant par la force de I'or." 

This is all conjecture, but it is borne out alilte by Croesus' 
own behaviour and by the advice to Cyrus that is put into his mouth 
after he has become the captive and the counsellor of the Persian 
king. 

The first thing that Croesus did after securing the throne was 
to put Sadyattes to death and to confiscate his possessions^. By 
itself this might be taken simply as part of something corresponding 
to a normal process of attainder. But the Sadyattes incident must 
be read in the light of the advice that Croesus is represented as 
having subsequently given to Cyrus, the gist of which is that Cyrus 
Croesus bids 'S to beware above all things of the richest of his 
Cyrus to sus- subjects*. The speech is of course pure fiction: so 
pect a rival in ■". -, , . . i r i ■ ■ 

the richest of too IS very possibly the whole story or the intimacy 
his subjects. between Croesus and his conqueror*. But all the 
same Croesus is Herodotus' embodiment of the wise and experienced 
ruler of the sixth century, the century during which the historian's 
fether was born only a little way from the borders of Croesus' 
kingdom. If in the pages of Herodotus he is made to regard wealth 

1 PoU. III. 87, Brit. Mus. Coins, Lydia, p. xx. 
» Aristot. (f) Mirab. Jusc. 52 (8j4a). 
^ SCrabo xin. 6z6; Justin i. 7. 

* Strabo, ibid.; Hdt. 1. 92. ' Nic. Dam. F.H.G. iii. fr. 6; end, 
' Lydie, p. 14.2. 

' The avi/p i}(6p6t of Hdt. 1. 92 is almost certainly the Sadyattes of Nic. Dam. 
See Gelier, Rbtin. Mus, xxxv. 520; Schubert, Konige v. Lydien, p. 61 , 

* Hdt. 1. 88-89; "^l** story is repeated but with the point omitted,Diod. ix. 33. 
' Cp. Bacchyl. 111., the earliest reference to the fall of Lydia, written for 

Hiero of Syracuse in 468 B.C., where Croesus a made during the sack of Sardis 
to immolate himself and his family and to be saved by Zeus and carried off by 
Apollo to the land of the Hyperboreans. 
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as the basis of political power, it must be because the historian 
believed such to have been in feet the case. Of the evidence that 
may have led him, and with good reason, to this belief, one item 
may have been derived from the colossal tomb of Croesus' pre- 
decessor Alyattes, which according to the account given by Herodotus 

_, _ ^ , was constructed by the tradesmen and artizans and 
The tomb of . r • ^ - ^ n >r . 

Crotsus' prostitutes {o( ayopai.01 avOpatTToi. itai 01 X^'P*"' 

b^'wcted '"'*'^" *"' "' eeepya^o/ievai ■n-atSiaKai)\ Pre- 

by trad«men, sumably these were the classes who had most benefited 

arttians, and ^r at least been most affected bv Alyattes' rule, and 
working girls. > ' ^ 

on whose support he had mainly depended'. The 

lai^est part of the tomb is said by Herodotus to have been built 
by the "working girls" (= prostitutes) but too much attention 
need not be paid to this typical instance of Herodotean "malignity." 
Strabo's report that the tomb was said by some to be that of a 
harlot (-TTopMj?) is equally suspicious. It may possibly have arisen 
from the obscene symbols that appeared on various parts of the 
monument, including its summit. Possiblv the builders of the tomb 
got mistaken for its occupant. The reverse process is less likely, 
as it leaves the tradesmen and artizans unaccounted for'. 

In conformity with the policy that Herodotus puts into the 
Revolt from mouth of Croesus, Cyrus vras careful before he re- 
Cjfnis of Pac- turned from Lydia to Persia to separate the political 
tyes who had , - . , ■' ... "^ ^ 

all the gold *nd hnanaal power in his new conquest: 

Sardia he entrusted to Tabalos, a Persian gentleman, but 
the gold both of Croesus and the other Lydians he gave to Pactyes, a man 

of Lydia, to look after iti.n}ut,ii.v) But when Cyrus had marched away 

from Sardis, Pactyes caused the Lydians to revolt from Tabalos and Cyrus, 
and going down to the sea, as was but natural since he had all the gold 

' Hdt. 1. 9J; cp. Hipponax, fr. 5 jropa Tar 'ATroXfoj riJii^oi' i.r.X. 
(an almost contemporary reference); Strabo xiii, 627. For excavations of this 
monument see Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1858, pp. S39 f- and PU. IV. (tomb) and V. 
(pottery from the tomb). The pottery suits very well the period of theMermnad 
dynasty. 

' Radet, Lyiie, p. aafi, infers for the time of Croesus corporations of artiians 
(potters, boot-makers, dyers, etc.) such as existed in Lydia in the time of the 
Roman empire, but hia suggestion is too speculative to build on. 

' Strabo xiii. 627; ep. Athen. xiii. 573 a, "Clearchus in Book :. of his 
Erotica says Gygee, king of Lydia,. ..when (his mistress) died, gathered all the 
Lydians of the land and raised what is called the tomb of the hetaera." This 
looiu like the version preserved by Strabo with detaib borrowed from Herodotus : 
note that the work is here ascribed to Gyges. 
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from Sardis, he proceeded to hire mercenaries and persuaded the population 
by the sea to join his expedition^. 

In the days of Xerxes the richest of all the Lydians was Pythes 
Xencu and ^^ ^^ ^^ Atys. After Xerxes himself, Pythes was 
the rich Ly- the richest man known to the Persians of that day. 
an ryt fjjg ,veaith amounted to 2000 talents of silver and 

3,993,000 golden Darics*. He held some sort of rule under the 
Great King at Keiainai in Phrygia and owed his enormous wealth 
to his mines, in which the citizens of his dominions were forced 
to labour. When Xerxes reached Keiainai on his way to invade 
Greece, Pythes offered to present the whole of this immense sum 
to the king'. So stupendous a present requires a special explanation. 
It is not hke "the gold plane tree and the vine" that Pythes had 
given earlier to King Darius. It looks as if he had suddenly dis- 
covered with intense alarm that Xerxes, like Cyrus before him, 
feared nothing so much as a man of extraordinary wealth, and as if 
this present was a desperate attempt to disarm the Great King's 
suspicions. The fether of Pythes bore the same name as one of the 
sons of Crocus, and Pythes himself has been thought by some 
modern scholars to have been the grandson of Croesus*. The 
name Pytheus (PythesJ might be due to Croesus' relations with 
Delphi 5. 

The evidence so far adduced has pointed to the following con- 
clusions: metal coinage reached its final evolution in Lydia, probably 
in the second half of the eighth century b.c.j the title tyrant reached 
Greece from Lydia probably early in the seventh century; from 
the middle of the eighth century down to the end of the age of 
the tyrants all the rulers or would-be rulers of Lydia of whom we 
have any relevant information regarded money as the basis of 
Radet sug- political power. In the face of these facts it is not 
gests that the surprising that Radet, the scholar who has devoted 
struck by the most attention in recent years to this period of Lydian 
first tyrants, history, should have expressed the opinion that the 
earliest tyrants were also the first coiners^. 

' Hdt.1. 153-4. 

» Hdc. vii. 27, z8. 

' Hdt. VII. 27, zS; Plut. dt Mul, Viri, 27 (Jlfof. 162); Polyaen. vnr. 42. 

* Gelzer, Rbein. Mus. xxxv. p. 511. 
' How and WeUs, Hdt. vn. 27. 

• Lyiie, pp, 155 f., and particularly pp. 162-3. 
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The rest of this chapter will be devoted to examining and very 
tentativeiy developing this suggestion. 

Radet attributed the earliest coins to Gyges and imagined them 
as having been struck when G)^es was already on the throne^. He 
wrote however before Enkomi, Knossos, and Ephesus had suggested 
the possibility of an earlier date for the earliest coins, and he does 
not consider the possibility that it may have been quite as much a 
case of the coins making the tyrant as the tyrant making the coins. 
No certainty is to be looked for on this point, but for arriving at 
the greatest available probability it will be well for a moment to 
turn to the brilliant and convincing account of the last stages in 
the evolution of metal coinage published by Lenormant and de- 
veloped by Babelon, Lenormant's account of the circumstances in 
which stamped pieces of precious metai of definite weight first 
came into circulation cannot be given better than in his own 
words: 

Pour la commodite du commerce, auquel ila servent d'instrument habituel 
Unonnant d'echange, on donne Si ces lingots des poids eiicts,..de J a 

that they lo taels en or, de } a 100 taeb en argent. Mais leur circula- 

were private tion et leur acceptation n'ont aucun earact^re legal et 
obligatoire. L'autorite publique n'a point a y intervenir 
et ne leur donne aucune garantie. Ces lingots ne portent aucune empreinte 
a ce n'eat en certains cas un poinfonnement individuel, simple marque 
d'origine et de fabrique, qui quelquefois inspire assez de confiance pour 
dispenser de la verification du titre du metal, lorsque c'est celle d'un nego- 
dant assez honorablement connu. La facilite avec laquelle on accepie le 
lingot a tel ou tel poin^on tient done enti^rement au credit personnel de 
celui qui I'a marque*. 

The passage just quoted describes not a theory of Lenormant's 
but the actual practice of the Chinese empire*. A similar currency 
of ingots stamped by merchants or bankers has been used in many 

' Early in hii reign before the Cimmerian invasions (on which see GeUer, 
Rbdn. Mus. XXX. pp. 256 !.), Lydie, p. 166. So Cruchon, Banquis dans FAtaiq. 
pp. rs-16. 

' Monn, dans PAtuiq. t. p. no; cp. Babelon, Ongints, pp. J9-+0. 

' Cp. Babelon, On^nre, p. 94, quo ting Terrien de laCouperie, Bril. Mus. Cat. 
Cbintse Coins, p. 4, on period before fourth centurj' a.d. So also ibid. {Cal, 
Cbiruse Coins), p. xlviii. 5. Bonacossi, i-i Chine ei Its Cbinois (1847), pp. 171- 
3, says there is no government mint; the precious metals are formed into ingots 
by private bankers; these ingots bear the.name of districts, bankers, etc. To 
the present day Chinese bankers stamp foreign coins with their own counter- 
marks, Babelon, Origines, pp. i2i-a. 
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other parts of the world, e.g. Japan*, Java*, India' and Russia*. 
Reversions to the practice of private coinage have been frequent 
in America'; "for a long time the copper currency of England 
consisted mainly of tradesmen's tokens," used largely by manu- 
facturers to pay the wages of their workpeople*. The earliest 
coins of Asia Minor are regarded by the French savants as private 
issues of a similar kind to those just quoted. The small stamps 
of which several often appear on an early electrum coin {e.g. above 
fig, 19. a right) are regarded by them as marks or countermarks 
of bankers or merchants. Babelon' points out that these stamps 
cannot be identified as the types of towns or kings; that in one case 
no less than six of them are found on a single coin®; and that they 
continue to be put on to the state coinage of Darius. The case for 
Lydia therefore rests largely on analogies, and analogies can never 
be quite conclusive. Some even of these must be used with caution, 
e.g. those from Russia and Merovingian France, where it is difficult 
to be sure that they do not represent a stage of decadence rather 
than development. But decadence is often another name for rever- 
sion to type, and some of the instances already quoted, e.g. those 
from China and India, are sufficiently remote to be safely trusted. 
The total effect of the evidence marshalled by Lenormant and 
Babelon is impressive, and certainly no other view offers so satis- 
fectory an explanation of the distinguishing features of the earliest 

> Babelon, Origines, pp. 41, 4.2. 

• Babelon, Originis, p. 98. 

* E. Thomas, Cbron. Patban Kings Delhi, p. 344 (cp. E. Thomas, Anc. Indian 
Weights, p. ;7, n. 4), goldsmiths and merchants struck coins in fourteenth 
century a.d.; J.Malcolm, Mem. Cenlml India, n. 80, similar issues still in 1832 
but with permit from central government; cp. Babelon, Origints, p. 9;. 

• Babelon, Origines, p. 83, at Kicff and Novgorod in the Middle Agea ingots 
weighing rouble or multiple stamped, sometimes with name, by merchants, 
bankers or goldsmiths. This practice arose before the Russian government first 
struck coins. On Greek: and Roman stamped ingots see Saglio, Diet. d. Aruij, 
s.v.Metalla, p. 186;; all appeal to be centuries later than the invention of money, 
on which accordingly they throw no Hght. 

* Babelon, Origines, p. loo; e.g. Chalmers' shillings struck by a goldsmith 
named Chalmers in 1783, numerous private issues in California, 1831-1S51, with 
the legend "native gold" or "pure gold" and the name and sometimes address 
of the striker. 

' Jevons, Monty'^, p. 6;. 
' Origin!!, pp. 1 10 f. 
' Ibid. p. 113. 
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Greek coins. Their view has already won partial acceptance'. There 
are of course gaps in the evidence, notably as to the circumstances 
ofthe nationalization of the coinage. But this is not very surprising 
, if, as the stories of Damonno and Ardys suggest, it was in a succession 
of financial struggles for the throne that the control of the mint 
came gradually to be synonymous with the kingship. When the two 
were finally equated is a matter of conjecture. The chief part in 
the process may perhaps have been played by the tradesman king 
Ardys, but on the whole it seems likely that it was Gyges who 
completed the evolution of metal coinage by making 
it the prerogative of the state after he had first used 
it to obtain the supreme power. His career fells early enough to 
make this possible^, and the gold of Gyges attained proverbial 
feme'. 

Herodotus indeed seems to discountenance the view that Gyges 
was ever a merchant or banker, since he describes him as serving 
as a guardsman (aij(no^6po'ij Bopv<f>6poi;) under his predecessor 

' Head, Hill. Num? pp. Ivii. and 644-5, ^^^^* piivate issues 6S7'(iiOj P. Gard- 
ner, Gold Coinage of Asia, p. 9, attributes the first state coinage anywheie to 
Croesus, against which view see the whole of the present chapter. Gardner's own 
objection to his own theory, based on the FaKFn coins, is not cogent. Alyattes 
might, of course, have struck coins as a private venture. The late King George 
ofGreece traded largely in wine grown on the royal estates, but the wine was in 
no sense a state beverage; cp. also Cruchon, Banques dans VAniiq. pp. it i. For 
Babelon hiraself see further Beo.A^um. iSgj, pp.332-3, on the early electrum coin, 
okv. stag, i^aror ifu irtfui; m. one oblong incuse between two square, which 
Babelon ascribes toEpheaus andsu^estswas issued by "one of those rich baakers 
who lent to kings and whose safes were tilled with precious metals"; see Hdt. vn. 
17-29; but cp. Macdonald, Coin Types, p. ;i. Against Babelon's view has been 
urged Che fact that his supposed collections of private marks on such coins as our 
fig. 19.0 (p. I2j) form in each case a single group all stamped together. 
But such a stereotyped grouping on the earliest extant specimens is no argument 
against his explanation of the origin of these curious marks, which on other very 
early coins occur in positions which show them to be counter-stamps: see 
e.g. that on the back of the tortoise of our fig. 20. b. 

'His accession is variously dated 716 b,c. (Hdt.), 708 (Euphorion), 698 
(African.), 687 (Euseb. Arm. vers.); he was stQl alive after 660 b.c, and perhaps 
after 6;o (Geo. Smith, Assurbanipal, pp. 64-68; cp. ibid. pp. 341-Z, Wincklcr, 
Allorienl. Forscb. VI. pp. 474 f., 494 f.). 

' The rvyaias ^pffot of Poll. in. 87 and vii. 98 was not, puce Radet, 
!-ydie, p. i6z; Rev. d. Univ. du Midi, 1S95, p. 119, necessarily or even probably 
ccnned, but the history of Croesus shows that a king who unquesrionably coined 
might yet be famous for his uncoined gold. Archilochus calls Gyges "the golden." 
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Candaules*. But Schubert' is probably right in putting only a 
limited confidence in this part of our account of his career, which 
heshows to have been derived from Delphi. He even su^ests' that 
Gygcs had bought up Delphi before, with a view to his accession, 
just as Croesus endeavoured to purchase the fevour of Apollo before 
his attempted conquest of Persia*. If there is any truth in this 
plausible suggestion, then the guardsman part of the story may well 
have been a half-truth emphasized to hide Gyges' commercial ante- 
cedents, and Gyges may have secured the throne mainly through 
his wealth. 

It is true that Gyges as tyrant fought against the Cimmerians 
who at this time were sweeping over Asia Minor, and that later in 
his reign he rebelled against Assyria*. From time to time he invaded 
the Greek cities on the coast. He may even have taken military 
measures to secure the throne, if, as Radet argues', his accession 
meant the overthrow of a Maeonian domination and the substitution 
for it of a Lydian. All this however is no proof of particular 
militarism. The wars against the Cimmerians were defensive. The 
revolt from Assyria was an indirect result of the Cimmerian wars. 

' Hdt. 1. 8, 91 ; cp. Xanchus, ap. Nic. Dam. F.H.G. HI. fr. 49, p. 38] itiktvat 
{tov T{iyi)i') iicra Tav &oputft6p<ay tlval- 

' Konige von Lyditn, p. 30. 

' Ibid. p. 34; op. Athen, vi. 231 e, "The Delphian dedications of silver and 
goldwere started byCygea the king of the Lydians (tiro irparou Tiym...arfTi8ri): 
before his reign the Pythia had neither silver nor gold, as is stated by Phanias 
the Ephesian andTheopompus," and Hdt. 1. 13, 14, "he won the throne and was 
confirmed on it by the Delphic oracle".. ."In this way the Mermnadae won the 
tyranny. ..and Gyges, having became tyrant, sent offerings to Delphi not a tew, 
but most of the silver offerings at Delphi are his, and besides the silver he 
offered vast aums of gold." 

< "He is dedicating golden bricks to the Pythian as payment for his 
oracles," Lucian, Cbaron, 1 1 ; Hdt. 1. 50 f. ; "we may suppose that the liberality 
of Croesus was intended to secure the Lacedaemonian alliance through Delphic 
influence/' How and Wells, Hdi. 1. 53 (doubtless in view of Xen. Cyr. vl. 
1. II (news is brought to Cyrus) "that Croesus had sent to Sparta about an 
alliance"); fiiyurra Bvarav it ayadiav ariirtir^t Jlv6ii (Kpoicrot), BaCchyL 
HI. 61-62. 

° Smith, Assurbanipal, pp. 64-68. 

■ Lydit, pp. 57 f.; cp. Plut, Qu. Gr. 45 (Moral. 302), "when Gyges revolted 
and made war on him (Candaulea)": cp. also Hdt. I. 13, "when the Lydians 
much resented the way Candaules was treated and took up arms." But Herodo- 
tus goes on to say that the two factions came to an understanding to refer the 
dispute CO Delphi. 
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If Gyges took the aggressive against the Greeks^, his motive was 
probably commercial. He wanted " to secure for the I^ydian caravans 
a free and sure outlet for their goods'." These Greek wars were 
seldom carried to extremes'. As re^rds the fighting by which he 
is said to have seized the throne note that his troops, in part at least, 
were Carian mercenaries*. 

Immediately after establishing himself by these violent means 
Gyges "sent for his various friends and enemies. Those whom he 
thought would oppose him he did away with; but to the rest he 
gave presents and made them mercenaries"." 

A confirmatioii of this same view as to the origin of Gyges* 
The ring of power is possibly to be found in the story of Gyges 
*''8*s and his ring. In this faniious story, as told by Plato*, 

I Gyges was a shepherd who discovered in the earth a magic gold 
I ring, which gave him the power of invisibility and enabled him to 
enter the palace, slay the king, and procure his own accession. As 
happens so often when a story of the order of the Arabian Nights 
is applied to a historical personage, the immediate problem is to 
discover not the origin of the story, but the points about the historical 
character that caused the story in question to get attached to him. 



' Hdt. I. Hi F.H.G. m. Nic. Dam. fr. 61; iv. p. 401, fr. 6; Paui. iv, 21, Si 
IX. 29, 4; Suid. B.v. r%iyr}t and tHayvijt. 

* Radet, Lydit, p. 214; cp. it. 243 on the comnurcjal necessities that drove 
Cioeaug to make war onCyrua when the Persians, "who are accustomed to make 
no use ai markets and have no market at all" (Hdt. i. 153), threatened the great 
trade routes of the East. 

' Radet, Lydit, p. 171; cp. Hdt. i. 17, on the way Sadyattes and Alyattes 
warred against Miletus, and also Ael. y.H. iii. z6; Potyaen. vi. ;o on Croesus' 
war with Ephesus. 

' Pluc. Qu. Gr. 4; (Moral. Joia); ^^ Av "ApOTjXii (it MuX^uv ittUovpot r^ 
Firyj] (j(Td Suvdiirai!, jtQi Tou Kavdai\)]v.,,ita<p6tipn. This notice is "hii- 
toiisch wertlos," Meyer, G. d. A. i. p. 547, following Duncker, G. d. A.* 1. 
p. 488, hut cp, Gclzer, Rhein. Mus. xxxv, p. 528; Schubert, Konigt v. 
Lydien, ^. 33; Radet, Lydie, pp. I24f., 133 f., 136, n. z. It is more than a 
coincidence that Carian mercenarica hecome famous just at this time: cp. Archi- 
lochus. In Lydia, as in Egypt (pp. 89, 123), mercenaries, in great part Greek, 
play an important part throughout the period of Che tyrant dynasty. Croesus 
raijcd a force of mercenaries hefore he became king, Nic. Dam. ft. 65, F.H.G, iii. 
p- 397; mercenaries fought (or Croesua against Cyrus, Hdt. I. 77; cp. Radet, 
lydit, p. 261. 
' Nic. Dam. fr, 49; F.H.G. 111, p. 385. 
' Rtf. II. 359<Ji cp. Cic. deOff. in. 9 (38); Suid- s,v. Tuyou iaxriXioi. 
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We may begin by dismissing the shepherding, since Gyges belonged 
to an ancient and princely femilj^ 

The fact or facts that caused Gyges to be associated with the 
story probably had some connexion witli the magic ring and its 
discovery in the earth. It has for instance been suggested that the 
real magic of the ring of Gyges lay in the signet that serves as a 
passport and reveals or conceals a man's identity according to the 
way he wears it, Radet* pictures Gyges as a sort of major domo to 
Candaules, and the ring as the emblem of his power. Explanations 
of this kind are not without plausibility; they are right in taking 
notice of the signet'; but they ignore one essential detail of the story 
namely the marvellous discovery of the ring, nor do they go to the 
root of the matter, if, as the story plainly implies, the ring of Gyges 
is to be equated with the real source of his power. From this last 
point of view it becomes probable that Radec has come very much 
nearer the truth in another passage, where he says: "Gyges et ses 
successeurs ont poss^d^ un merveilleux talisman: la 



Radet as "la science ^onomique*," There is a point about the 
science fco- rJng story that tells stronely in fevour of some ex- 

nomique." , ■ . ,■ r L- j ■ r 

planation on the hnes of this second suggestion or 
Radet's. The hero of the story is not always Gyges: in Pliny* it is 
Midas the king of Phrygia who was overthrown by the Cimmerians 
a generation before they overthrew Gyges^. It is of course possible 
that Pliny is merely making a mistake about the name. But it is 
equailypossible that a genuine tradition attributed the ring to Midas. 
Midas has much else in common with Gyges and the points of 
resemblance deserve to be noticed. His kingdom, like that of Gyges, 
was Bimous for its precious metals'. Like Lydta it occupied an 

1 Nic. Dam. F.H.G. in. p. 382; cp. Gelzer, Rhan. Mus. xxxv. pp. 515!; 
Radet, pp. 80 f. ; cp. also HdC. i. 8. 

* Lydic, pp. 89, no. ' Cp. below, pp. 149 f. 

* Lydit, p. 124. For Gyges' invisibility Radet, p. 153, compared that of 
eioke* theMede who, when he became king, withdrew himself irom the sight 

his subjects, 6pa/r6m ^airAfa iird /u)6(>' 

f iV.ff. xxxiil. 4. 

8 Ceber, Rbein. Mus. xxx. pp. 156 f. Accordii^ to Eusebius Midas became 

, in B.C. 738. 

"iatnineT, Zeits. f. Num. xxvi. 4; Midaa himself worked the mine! o( 
:h t'rmioni Strabo xiv. 6S0. The fame of the Phrygians as metal worken 
^es ujt to mythical times, see Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1119, with which cp. Diod. 
ute to u, Alex. Strom, l. p. 360 (131 edit Sylburg.). 
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important part of the great caravan route>. Midas was the golden 
king still more than Gyges. His touch turned al! things into gold 
until he was freed from this disastrous power by bathing in the 
Pactolus, the river from which the Lydians got so much of their 
elcctrum^. According to one account coins were first struck 
by "Demodike of Cyme, daughter of Agamemnon king of the 
Cymaeans, after her marriage with Midas the Phrygian^" Midas, 
like Gyges, sent rich presents (bribes?) to Delphi*. In short the 
great point of resemblance which Midas bears to Gyges lies in his 
enormous wealth and the ways in which he appears to have acquired 
and used it*. It may be that this implied the possession of the magic 
ring*. 

The circumstances of the find recall two anecdotes in the 
Withthe story ^'rabiles Auscultationes^ y located the one in Paionia 
of the finding the other in Pieria, in which, as in the Gyges story, 
cp, stoV^s of *^ ^^y^ the rains, the chasms, the find of gold and 
finds in mining the taking of it to the palace. In at least one of the 
two cases the find is treasure trove, like the ring of 
Gyges. But the point to be noticed is that both Paionia and Pieria 
are in the iamous mining district that played so great a part in the 
history of Athens and Macedonia. Considering the feme of the 

1 Note that Kelainai (the home of the rich Pythes, above, p. 14.0), which lies 
in East Phrygia near the source of the Maeander, occupied "a central point 
from wliich trade routes radiated in every direction. It became a commercial 
junction where goods arriving by caravan routes from the East were packed in 
cheats to be forwarded Co yarious sea porta." These words (Head, Hisl. Num.^ 
p, 666) refer to Apamea, which, from its occupation, was nicknamed Kibotoa 
(Bon), but Apamea was only a revised version of Kelainai, which lay on the 
heights above it and was supplanted by the lower city in the time of Antiochus I. 

' Ovid, Mil, XI. 100 f.; Hyginus, fab. 191. 

' Poll. IX. Sji BO Heraclides, F.H.G. 11. p. 2l6j Radet, p. :6o, acutely argues 
from the association here of Cyme and Phrygia that this account associates the 
invention of money with the great caravan route, of which Cyme was the main 
terminus before the rise of the Lydian Mermnadae, about which time it was 
replaced by Ephesus, the Greek city with which the Lydians maintained the 
most friendly terms; cp, Ramsay, J.H.S. ix. (1888), pp. 350 (■] followed by 
S.'Reinach, Cbroniques ^Orient, i, p. 574, Radet, Lydie, p. 17*. 

* Hdt. I. 14. 

' Polyaen. vii. ; makes Midas secure bis throne (Mibav ripavvm dvij-ydptuo-oi') 
"by pretending to celebrate by night rites in honour of the great gods." 

' OnMidas and the ring see also K. F. Smith, Amer. Journ, Phil, xxiii. p. 173. 

' Aristot. (f) Mimb. Ausc. 45, 47 {833(1). 
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mines of Lydia it is natural to ask whether they did not play their 
part in the evolution of the story of the n'ng. Stones of men buried 
in the mines of Lydia did actually exist One of them, told in the 
Alirahilei jfuscu/tationes, shows that in Lydia, as in the region of 
Mt Pangaion and the river Strymon, chasms containing skeletons 
and gold were not unlikely to be mine shafts, and the power secured 
by their discoverer to be simply the power of suddenly and perhaps 
secretly acquired wealth. 

As to the date at which Tmolus was first mined nothing is known 
except that the workings were disused in the days of Strabo*. It 
may well have been worked from the earliest days of Gyges if^ 
as is probable, he mined at Pergamus and further afield*. Lydians 
mining in those regions would hardly be neglecting mines so near 
their own capital, the more so as they would be directed to them 
by following the golden stream of the Pactolus^ 

In the ftice of these fects it is tempting to go one step further than 
Radet when he explains Gyges' talisman as economic science. We 
are reminded of Byron's description of the most potent of talismans: 
Yes, ready money is Aladdin's lamp*. 

Gyges, it is true, discovered a ring, not a lamp, but the particular 
form of his talisman only adds point to the Byronic interpretation. 
Rings as Till somewhere about the time of the story rings 

money. were probably ready money in the literal sense of the 

phrase'. In many parts of the world before the introduction of a 
regular stamped coinage trade had been conducted largely by means 
of rings of specific weight*. 

' Straboxn:. ^^1, xrv. 680. See alio Radet, Lydit, p. 44, on Euiip. Batch. 13. 
' Strabo XIII. 590-1, XIV. 680; cp. Xen. WnW. iv. viii. 37. 

* Ic ia not known when the river waa fiiaC exploited, but an early date may be 
aafely aaaumed. The gold washinga of the Phasis are taid to have been tbe 
objective of the Atgonauta (Strabo xi, 499; cp. Hammei, Zeia.f. Num. xxvi. 
p. 4). In Egypt "gold of the water," i.i. river gold, is recorded about 1 100 B.C. 
(Lepaiua, Abb. Berl. Akad. 1871, p. 35). The Pactolus waahinga went back at 
leaat aome generations beyond Croesui (Strabo xiii. 626; cp. Dio Chrys. Orta. 78, 
Teubner, p. 2S0). 

* Dan Juan, Xll. xii. For Gygea and Aladdin aee K. F. Smith, Amtr. Jou^. 
Fbil. XXIII. p. 271. 

* E. Meyer, Gts. d. Ah. I. p. 580; cp. RegUng ap. Pauly Wissowa a.v. Geld, 
p. 97Z. 

' RidReway, Orig. Mttallk Currfticy, pp. 3; f., 44, 81, iz8, 242, 399f.i 
Babelon, Origines, chap. Ii. The rings appear not to have always a fixed weight, 
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Much of the evidence for this use takes us back well into the 
second millennium. Some of the localities where it is known to 
have prevailed earliest were connected with I^ydia at this time. 
Egypt was the ally of G^es, the Hittites were the predecessors of 
the Lydians in the land of Lydia. Troy probably formed part of 
G)^es' dominions^. The book of Genesis specifically associates ring 
money with caravans'. It is therefore probable that rings circulated 
I in Lydia itself until they were supplanted by the new stamped coins, 
j which may have owed their shape to its convenience for stamping. 

, , „ .In Argos, according to a tradition which is defended 

With Gyges' , ^^ l " l j ■ 

ring cp. per- 'ri the next chapter, the stamped coinage was preceded 

i hapsPheidon's by a currency of metal spits fbelow, fie. 21): if the 

spits, the Attic ■' ,. . . ■' , , , . .' , 

obol and drach- tradition is to be trusted, these spits remained per- 

; ?*' *"^ *" manently associated with the name of the tyrant 

] who displaced them by coined money. Have we a 

' parallel in the case of the Gyges story? Is its hero the inventor of 

the new stamped coinage and has his name become associatipd with 

the rings that he displaced? It is perfectly possible that the new 

coins were at first regarded as so many rings' worth of precious 

metal. The name uo/ito-^a implies that the stamped coin had won 

general acceptance; it would of course be quite appropriate to a 

currency in rings or kettles or cows; but there is no evidence of its 

j use previous to the introduction of a stamped metal coinage, and it 

was probably the general acceptance of this latter that gave rise to 

the word. To call the earliest Lydian coins rings (SaxrvXtoi) would 

be precisely like calling the earliest coins of Athens spits (o^eXoi) 

or bundles of spits (Spaj^nal) or the earliest coins of Rome bars 

(asses). If obol and drachma and as survived while SaicrvXio^ did 

not, the feet is sufficiently accounted for by the histories of Athens, 

Rome, and Lydia. 

The explanation just offered of the ring of Gyges omits one 
But if so why *1^'^'' '^** '^ essential to the story as told by Plato. 
is the ring a Plato's ring is a signet ring, and it is the seal (a^payK) 
"^ ""«' that does the magic. Babelon holds that the seal 

makers (5aicTv\ioy\v<ftoi) of the period were probably also the coin 
strikers. But if we are to follow one of our own leading numis- 

but the ring, eapeeially if not closed, is a very convenient iorm ior weighingj 
I V. fiergmann, Num. Zetls. 1S72, pp. I7Z-4. 

' Strabo xni. 590, see above, p. 148, 
' Genesis xxiv. 12) cp. Job XLII. II. 
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matists, G. Macdonald, the connexion between seal and coin was 
closer than this. Originally, according to him^, coins were simply 
pieces of sealed metal. 

The minting of money in its most primitive fonn was simply the 
"Coins are placing of a seal on lumps o£ electrum that had previouslj' 
pieces of sealed been weighed and adjusted to a fiied standard: the excessive 
•"**•*■' rarityof coins that have onlya striated surfaceon the obverse 

proves that this primitive stage was of short duration*. 

Greek seak were normally attached to rings*. The deiinition of 
a coin as a piece of sealed metal was started by Bui^n, who used it 
as an argument for the re(igious character of coin types and described 
the seal as "the impress of the symbol of the tutelar divinity of the 
city*." Macdonald very rightly rejects the theory, so widely current 
before the appearance of Ridgeway's Metallic Currencyy that all coin 
types had a religious origin. But he himself proceeds to hang on 
to the seal theory views of his own that are equally untenable, 
at least in the sweeping form in which he states them. He 
assumes that the seal must be always that of a state or king or 
magistrate, and that the device is usually heraldic. The latter point 
does not concern us here*: the former does, since it is incompatible 
with the views of Babelon and Lenormant that the earliest coins 
were not state issues. But the seal theory docs not depend on the 
nature either of the seals or of the sealers. There is no reason why 
we should not accept Babelon and Lenormant on the private 
character of the earliest coins simultaneously with Burgon and 
Macdonald on the character of the first coin types as being simply 
seals. Indeed some of the evidence collected by Macdonald positively 
suggests that we should. In the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. at 
Athens public property was stamped with the public seai,T^ Bi}fioai^ 
aiiijdviprfi^. The same practice was followed in the fifth century 

' Macdonald, Coin Types, p. JZ; cp. Brandii, Zeils.j. Num. i. p. 5;. 

' Macdonald, Coin Types, p. +6, 

* Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 1. 9 (from a law of Solon's), iuKTvkioyXitfxf n^ (fiiuai 
in^payiBa if>v)uiTTnv tov irpaffivTos BaxTv^lov. 

* See Macdonald, Coin Types, p. 45. 

" 1 incliDe to the view that the types are in part heraldic {e.g. the hon), but 
I see nothing in Macdonald's argument* to invalidate Rjdgeway'a illuminating 
explanation of many early coin types as indicating the previous unit of exchange 
{e.g. tunny iish or tortoise shelly cp. Riilgeway, Cambridge Companion to Greik 
Srudies. 5 503). 

* Xen. de Vecl. iv. zi, referring to pubUc slavesj Ael. V.H. 11. 9 (Samian pris' 
onecs branded with an owl). 
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at Saihos^, and perhaps at SjTacuse'. This use of public seals to 
stamp public property suggests corresponding private seals similarly 
used. At this point the literary evidence tails us, but archaeolc^cal 
documents come to our aid. 

Metal was not the only material that the ancients stamped in this 
way. Wine jars, bricks, and tiles were similarly stamped. Thousands 
of these stamps have come down to us, and many of them bear city 
symbols and a magistrate's name. But they often bear also the name 
of the maker, and the Danish scholar Nilsson', who has made a 
thorough study of them, is inclined to regard them as essentially 
the seals of private manufecturers. Thft magistrate's name may 
merely indicate the date: the state symbol may mean that the state 
was the consignee, or that the manufacturer enjoyed some sort of 
state protection, or was subjected to state taxation and control. 

If then such was the history of the stamp as applied to bricks 
and wine jar^ we have a further reason for thinking that Stamps 
as applied to the precious metals may have originally been put on 
them by private owners. May we not here have the true explana- 
tion of the marvellous seal of Gyges' ring.' May not the owner of 
this ring have been the first person to use his signet for stamping 
coins of metal, and may not this fact be the origin of the stories 
about its marvellous powers? 

Whether this person was Gyges is another question. His claim 
to the ring is not beyond dispute. We have seen already that it is 
sometimes attributed to Midas. Even in the story as told by Plato 
thcMSS. make the hero "theancestorofGyges," not Gyges himself, 
and the feet that in other writers and elsewhere in the Rcpnb/ic* the 
ring is called the ring of Gyges is not in itself decisive. Both the 
ring and its magic powers may have passed from hand to hand. 
But if the evidence and opinions that have been adduced in this 
chapter have any value, our interpretation of the ring story does 
not depend on establishing Gyges as the original owner. 

Let us now revert for a moment to the illuminating theory of 

' PhoCius, F.U.G. n. p. 483. 

• Plut. iV<*<ai, 19, the captive Athenians 10413 were branded on the forehead 
with a horse, but after being branded they were sold as domestii: slaves (oinfroi), 
which makes it possible that the branding was an act of simple revenge. 

' Timbrel Amphoriqves de Lindas, Copenhagen, 1309. 

* Cic. dt Off. III. 38; Lucian, Nav. +2, Bis Ace. 11; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 
ta.%; Plata, Rtp. 6izb. The version which makes the hero an ancestor of Gygeg 
i> found in Produs, Comm. in Remp. 614 b (Teubner, n. p. 1 1 1). 
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Babdon that the striking of coins was at first a private undertaking 
of merchants or miners or banker^ and that the final stq> in the 
evolution of a gold and silver coinage was reached only when this 
business of stamping and issuing the pieces was taken over by the 
State. We are entirel)' without record of the actual transference that 
the theory implies. Babelon assumes that the government created 
the monopoly. This chapter suggests a modification of Babelon's 
view in one important point, namely that it was not the government 
that made the monopoly, but the monopoly that made the govern- 
ment. As in the case of Babelon's own main thesis, we are forced 
to trust largely to analogies. But the analogies are striking, and they 
strike in two directions. We have first the commercial or financial 
antecedents of the rulers of this period both in Lydia and in various 
Greek states: and secondly we have the history of later Lydian 
rulers and aspirants to the throne, notably Croesus and Sadyattes, 
Cyrus and Pactyes, Xerxes and Pythes. The moral of their stories 
is ^at no ruler could feel safe at Sardis until he had secured some 
sort of financial supremacy. When we further consider that Gyges 
vras &mous for his gold^, and that his gold and his tyranny are 
spoken of by Archilochus, probably in the same breath, then apart 
from speculative interpretations of the story of the ring, there is at 
least a clear possibility that the monopolist policy of Croesus and 
his successors goes back at least to Gyges and perhaps even a genera- 
tion or so earlier, to some such ruler as Ardys or Spermos, and that 
it was the monopoly in stamped pieces of electrum that brought 
the first tyrant to the king's palace and placed him on the throne'. 

' Pollux iir. S7, vn. 98. 

* Babelon, in hia account of the oiigin ol money, rightly points out (Originti, 
p. 167) that "in general the prince has at his disposal a greater quantity ol 
precious metal than any banker or merchant." This fact does not. however 
affect our argument. Aa Babelon himself goes on to observe, the princes of this 
period, like modern monarcha in the East, "had in reserve in their treasuries 
enormous quantiries of gold and silver ingots." He cites Midas^ AJyattes, 
Croesus and Darius as coining according to their various requirements from 
this reserve. But there is a point that Babelon does not touch. What sUrted 
these monarchs coining? If, as Babelon assumes, it was simply the fact that 
the previous private coiners supplied bad coins, the position of coins is on a 
par with that of any other commodity. We might expect to hear of kings vho 
became butchers and bakers to ensure their subjects good bread and good 
meat. It is therefore more than doubtful whether the initiative is likely to 
have come generally from the ruling sovereign. To imagine again a popular 
«lamour for state control, as is done by Babelon, ibid. pp. 16S-9, is probably 
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id original for a 

ater periods, such as 
in of course clamouT 
state coinage among 
Its could be quoted 
conceived either by 
Babelon oc myself implies outstanding individuals in the mercantile class. It 
is surely among these that it is moat natural Co look for the beginnings alike 
of a state coinage and of the new statesmanship that sprang up with it. This 
D((d not, of course, imply that occasionally a monarch of the old regime did 
not grasp the situation and tiimsell inltitute a state coinage. Pheidon of Argog 
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an anachronism. The platform would be 
popular agitation. As a general rule constructive 
take shape with outstanding individuals. Parallels fiom 
quoted by Babelon, p. 171, are dangerous. A populace < 
for the restoration of lost rights and advantf(geB, that of . 
the rest. In the days that we are considering no precedi 
(or a state currency. On the other hand, the 
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Fig. lo. Early Acginetan 



Otnt earliest account ofthe one tyrant of Argos is found in Herodotus 
"TTrann7**of ^'"' "^""^ ^ follows: "and from the Peloponnesus 
Pheidon the came Leokedes the son of Pheidon the tyrant of the 
erri'^who'" Argives, that Pheidon who created for the Pelopon- 
created for nesians their measures and behaved quite the most 
nesi&ns their' outrageously of all the Greeks, who having removed 
measures" the Eleian directors of the games himself directed the 
' games at Olympiad." Pheidon belonged to the royal 
house of Temenos*, and appears to have succeeded to a hereditary 
throne in the ordinary way. Nevertheless he is deliberately classed 
by Aristotle as a typical tyrant". 

Some years ago I suggested that it was Pheidon's "invention"of 
measures rather than his outrageous behaviour or his warlike achieve- 

' Hdt. VI. 117. ' See below, pp. 156-158. 

* Aristot. Pol. vii. (v.), i3ioi. 
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mencs that caused him to be re^rded as a different kind of ruler 
from his fore&thers — as a tyrant instead of a king^. 

Herodotus speaks of him simply as the man who made tlieir 
measures for the Peloponnesians. But Ephonis and 
cording to 1*'^'' writers declare that Pheidon invented a system 
EphoTus, of weights as well as measures, and, most important 

struck in ^ ., . ■, ,- -,,,■„„ 

Aegina the 01 ail, that silver was tirst corned by him in Aegma^. 
first sUver Xhe reign of Pheidon probably covered the first third 

of the seventh century. Thus in Greece Proper as 
in Asia Minor there is evidence for ascribing the earliest coins to 

the earliest tyrant. If there is any weight in the 
Pheidon the . . ■ , , 1. n c 

European Argive evidence, then the accounts mutually conhrm 

counterpart gne another, and it becomes distinctly improbable 
of Gyges. , , ' . . - . , ' "^ 

that the association of coinage and tyranny was a 

mere accident. 
Unfortunately the evidence as regards Pheidon is all very much 

_ disputed. The greater part of this chapter will there- 
Tlw evidence ^ . 1 J '^ . . . ,.,.,. , 
forPheidonis rore be devoted to examining its credibility and en- 
disputed. This deavouring to show that the doubts that have been 

chapter is de- ° n r j j l u 

Toted to main- Cast upon it are not well founded, that on the most 

'*i3f'h^l*hr^ probable showing the reign of Pheidon opened the 

epoch known as the age of the tyrants, that Pheidon 

livedjustabbut the timewhen the first coins were struck in Aegina, 

' J.H.S. XXVI. p. 140. Note that in later times Pheidon was regarded aa a 
typical miser, ot Xoiiroi Tar 'Afl^vijiri I'tnirXoUToJi' id'Boti'M T< <iVt nai ri'i<paros 
jutpowptwiirrtpoi, Alciphron, iii. 34, where, however, the staCemecC may be an 
inference from the name. 

' Strabo viii. 376, "Ephorus says that in Aegina money was first coined by 
Pheidon"; Marm. Par. (Jacoby) under 895 d.c. "Pheidon the Argive. ..made 
a silver coinage in Aegina (di^' ov ttiiav 6 'Apytiot (S^fitvaf ra jiiTpa kbi 
tTToB^a toTtirictCaaf icczi vofuafta dpyvpovv rv hlylvrj tTToiTjtrip)" '- Et. Mag. 
s.v. o^fXiVicot, "the first of all men to strike a coinage was Pheidon the 
Argive in Aegina"; Eustath. Comm. Iliad. 11. 56J, "silver was first coined 
by Pheidias {sic) there fsc. in Aegina)." So, but with no mention of Aegina, and 
an implication of othei metals besides silver, Strabo viii. 358, "and he (sc. Phei- 
don) invented the measures called Pheidonian, and weights, and a stamped 
coinage, particularly that in silver," and Pollux ix. S3, "whether Pheidon the 
Argive was first to strike money or Demodike of Cyme when married Co Midas 
of Phrygia or Erichthonios and Lykos or the Lydians or the Nanians." Aelian, 
V.H. XII. 10, in a Ust of Aeginetan achievements mentions their ii 
money: he has no occasion to mention Pheidon but rather Che reve. 
no conclusion can be drawn from the omission of the name. 
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and that the institution of the Acginetan weight system was the 
direct result of an Ai^ve occupation of the island. 

One or two points may be assumed to start with as generally 
Date of admitted. The Aeginetan "tortoises" ffig. 20) were 

earliest Aegi- the first coins struck in European Greece*, and they 
n coins, were first struck feirly early in the seventh century*. 
The points that have been most disputed are the date of Pheidon 
and his connexion with Aegina and the Aeginetan coinage. It is 
Evidence for ^* '^^^ ^^^ '^ ''^^ •"**' centre of the controversy, 
the date of and it will be best to deal with it first and to begin 
by briefly recalling the evidence and arguments. 

(ij The later genealogies* which make Pheidon seventh from 
(i) from gene- Temenos and eleventh from Heracles and thus put 
alogies: hjjjj early in the ninth century have been shown by 

Busolt* to be due to fourth century tamperings with the pedigree 
of the royal house of Macedon. In ascribing the foundation of the 
Macedonian dynasty to a certain Karanos, who according to Theo- 
pompus was ason of Pheidon, according to Satyrus a son of Pheidon's 
fiither*, they were influenced by the incurable Greek belief in 

' For Aegina m the first place in Greece to coin see Pindar, /slim. :v. (v.), '-J- 
MoTfp 'AcXt'ou *raXviaw;i( Qtia 
trio y" t/Lari ml fttyatrBtv^ vo/ti-trar 
j(p\nr{iv avSpaiiroi wrpmirioi' SKkaiv. 
The statement of the Ei. Mag. a.v. Eidoit&v ra^iir^a that "Pheidon king of 
Argos Btruck a gold coinage in Euboea, a place in Argos," h manifeatty a hopelcs: 
confusion. For the Aeginetan tortoise as the coin of the Peloponnesus see 
Pollujc IX, 74. 

* PaceMacui, Hdt. iv.-vt., vol. i. p. 382. See «.^. Hill, WiK.Gree* Coins, p. 4; 
RegEng ap. Pauly Wissowa s.v. Geld, p, 97;; aljout the middle of the seventh 
century, Head, Hist. IVtim.* p. 394; rather after than before 650, Willera, Rotm. 
Kupferprag. pp. 8-9, Svoronos, J. I. d'A. N. v. p. 44; about 6lo Earlc Fox, 
Corolla Num. B.V. Head, pp. 40, 46; there is no specific evidence either way, bat 
the earlier date seems much more probable, particularly since the discovery of 
the Cretan and Cyprian dumps and the coins from Ephesus discussed in the 
preceding chapter, 

* Satyrus, fr. 21, F.H.C. m. p. i6s;Marm. Par. F.H.G. i. pp. 346-7, Theo- 
pompus {ap. Diod. vii. fr. 17 and Synceilus, F.H.G. i. p. 283) makes Pheidon 
sixth from Temenos, but this may be due to the accidental omission of a name. 
For fifth century pedigrees of the royal house of Macedon see Hdt. viil, 137-9. 

* Busolt, Gr. G.* i. p. 616. 

' On Karanos see also Justin vii. 1. How and Wells, ad Hdt. vi. 127, refer 
wrongly to Theopompui as making Karanos a brother of Phddon. 
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symmetry which required the Macedonian royal family to be as old 
as that of its great rivals the Medes which latter, following Ktcsias, 
they dated from 884 B.C.*. 

(ii) The genealogy that makes Pheidon tenth from Temenos 
and thus puts him about the middle of the eighth century can be 
traced back only to Ephorus*. In other words, as already pointed 
out by Bury', its credibility depends in great measure on tKat of 
the writer who is also our earliest authority for the statement that 
Pheidon coined in Aegina*. 

(iii) Yet a third statement as to Pheidon's family is that of 
Herodotus*. According to Herodotus Leokedes son of Pheidon was 
one of the suitors of Agariste at Sicyon early in the sixth century. 
The statement occurs in a plainly romantic setting, and must not 
be pressed too far. It may however be fairly claimed as an argument 
against a date as early as 750. Even admitting the possibility that 
ttim's- (son) in the singular may be loosely used for diroyovo^ 
(descendant)*, yet it remains highly unlikely that Herodotus would 
have mentioned Pheidon at all in connexion with Leokedes if he 
r^rded them as separated by over 150 years'. 

Lehmann-Haupt% who, in spite of all the difficulties just sum- 
marized, dates Pheidon eighth Olympiad (748 b.c.)% imagines an 
obscure Pheidon, father of Leokedes, and formulates as a charac- 
teristic of Herodotus the practice of assigning the deeds of &mous 

' Hence the date S94 B.C. assigned to Pheidon by the Parian Marble. 

' Straboviii. 358; cp. Paus. 11. 19. 2. 

' Pindar, Nem. p. 255. 

' See further Buaolt, Gr. G, I.* p. 619, n. z, and text. Long pedigrees are not 
in any case infallible material for arriving at a preciie date. There h always t.g. 
the poiaibility that here and there a son who died before his father may have 
been left out of the list. A pedigree of the house of Hanover might easily omit 
Frederic the father of George III, as is in fact done hy Thackeray, who, in 
chapter xxx. of the Virginians, speaks of Queen Victoria's great grandfather, 
tseaning George II. 

> Hdt. VI. 117. 

' Cp. Scbol. Pindar, 01. xiii. 17, iraHlas tiTrtr...at dweyovout. The usage is 
poetical, and if accepted here might point to a poetical source for the Agariste 

' Bury, Pindar, Nem. pp, 155-6. Bury's arguments are scarcely affected by 
thf question (Macan, Hdt. tv.-vi., vol. 1. ad vi. 127. 11 ; cp. iW. ad vi. 127. 2) 
whether an Argive and Dorian suitor for Agariste is conceivable. 

' Ap. Gercke u. Norden, Einleil. i. i. Aktrlumsvi. ni. pp. 80-105, 

* See below, p. 159. 
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men to obscure namesakes. Besides Pheidon he quotes only 
Philokypros, tyrant of Soli and friend of Solon, whom he proceeds, 
in direct contradiction of Herodotus^, to differentiate from the 
father of the Aristokypros who fell during the Ionic revolt. His 
viewis discredited hy the one illustration that he quotes in its support 
Solon's young friend need not have been born before 608 b.c, and 
the son of a man born in that year might well be alive in 498 b.c. 
Even if Herodotus is mistaken on this point, his mistake would 
only illustrate the comparatively narrow margin of error to which 
his anachronisms on matters of this kind are limited. 

There is yet another group of statements bearing on Pheidon's 
pedigree. Pausanias says that the last king of Argos was Meltas 
sonof Lakedes*. The latter is equated by Beloch'with theLeokedes 
of Herodotus*. Meltas is said by Pausanias to have been tenth in 
descent from Medon, grandson of Temenos. Pheidon, as has been 
noted already, is described by Strabo as tenth in descent from 
Xemenos himself. Thus Strabo, Pausanias, and Herodottis might 
be taken as mutually confirming one another, if we accept 
Herodotus literally, and make Pheidon father of Leokedes and 
consequently grandfather of Meltas. As there was still a king of 
Argos in 484 B.C.*, and there is nothing to show that the office did 
not continue well after tliat date, Beloch's ai^ument brings Pheidon 
well down into the sixth century. But as it allows only twelve 
generations from the Dorian invasion under Temenos to the 
indeterminate date after 480 b.c. when kingship was completely 
abolished, it only helps to emphasize the fact that Argive royai 
pedigrees are not a safe guide for determining Pheidon's date*. 1 

' Hdt. V. 113. * Paul. II. 19. I. 

' Beloch,Gf.C*i. ii. pp. 193 f., following Wyttenbach; leeHitiig and Blucm- 

* He is perhaps to be equated also with the luxurious Lakydes, king of Argos, 
of Plut. Mor. S9•^ 

» Hdt. VII. 149. I 

* Cp. Paul. IV. 35. 2, Damocratidas, king during the second Messenian war 
who doee not appear in Thcopompus' list. Plut., di Fori. AUx. S {Mar. j+oc), ' 
actually declares that the Heraclid royal family became extinct, and that a 
certain Aegon was indicated by the oracle to aucceeil them. Of tliis dynastic 
change there is no hintinTheopompus. Modem sceptics again, distrusting every 
atatement about Pheidon not contained in Hdt. vi. 117, have doubted Pheidon's 
royal descent, regarding it as an tnvenuon of Theopompus, beyond whom il 
cannot be traced. But if we assume that Theopompus glorified Pheidon to please 
theMacedonian royal (amity, we must suppose that the latter were anitious from 
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The assertion of Pausanias*, that Pheidon interfered with the 

eighth celebration of the Olympian games, is not to 

[2] from his,^ ij-i, i. T d ■• 

interference at be reconcileO With a seventh century date. Uut serious 

the OlTmpian doubts have been thrown on Pausanias' dating, which 
may very possibly have been influenced by the 
Macedonian genealogies, in which case it is no confirmation of the 
dace arrived at by reckoning Pheidon tenth from Temenos, The 
arguments for emending eighth to twenty-eighth are weighty^. 
Pausanias' exact statement is that "at the eighth Olympian festival 

thePisatans called in Pheidon and celebrated the games along with 

Pheidon^." But Strabo declares it to be "more probable (iyyvTepos 
rfit TTtoTew?) that from the first Olympiad till the twenty-sixth 
the presidency both of the temple and the games was held by the 
Eleians*." Julius Africanus likewise knows nothing of any dis- 
turbance at the eighth Olympiad, but records one at the twenty- 
dghth. 

The difficulties in accepting the twenty-eighth Olympiad, as set 
forth by Unger*, arc not very impressive. He argues that at the 
twenty-eighth Olympiad the Eleians had arms', whereas Pheidon 
made his attack "when the Eleians were without arms%" and that, 
, as the Pisatans celebrated the twenty-seventh Olympiad, Pheidon 
in the twenty-eighth would have displaced not the Eleians, but 
the Pisatans. But when Strabo says tliat the Eleians were without 
arms, he or his source may mean that their Dymaean war left them 
unequipped for home defence. Assume that this was so and that 
they were preoccupied with their Dymaean war both in 672 b.c. 

the beginning to have theli connexion with Pheidon brought into prominence, 
nhich would hardly have been the case if Pheidon had been regarded aa an 
upstart; cp. Hdt. viii. 137. 

' Pau9. VI. 22. I. 

' First suggested by Ftilcooer, ad Strab. viii. 35;, and first fuUy discussed 
by Wdasenbom, Htllen, pp. iSf.; accepted by Busolt, Bury, and Macan, 
and by many earlier scholars, see E. Cuttius, Gr. G. i.' p. 660, h. 71. 

' Paus. VI. Z2. 2. * Strabo viii. 355. 

' Vnger, Pbilol. xxvin. (1869), pp. 399 f., followed by Duncker, C«, d. Ah. 
v.s p. 546; Holm, Hist. Greece (Eng. trans.), 1. p, 213; Reinach, L'Hisi. par les 
Mottttiiies, p. 35; Radet, Rev. Univ. du Midi, 189;, pp. 120-I; P. Gardner, 
Earliai Cains of Greece Proper, p. 7; and very tentatively by Head, Hist. Num.* 

' Pbilol. xxvui. pp. 401 f.; Euseb, Cbron. i. 33, Olymp. 28, "the Eleians 
Wng occupied through their war against the Dymacana." 
' Strabo viii. 358. 
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and in 668 b c, and the whole situation is explained easily. At the 
twenty-seventh celebration the Pisatans unaided might secure the 
presidency by a surprise attack. It would be at the next festival, 
when the Eleians were forewarned, that the Pisatans would need 
Pheidon's help to displace them at Olympia. Weaker still is Unger's 
ailment that a notice about Pheidon may have &llen out in 
Eusebius under Olymp. VIII, as one has in the same chronicle 
about the emperor Caligula. 

We may indeed with MahafFy^ and Busolt* doubt whether these 
early parts of the Olympian victor lists are contemporary records. 
But it is easy to be unduly sceptical, MahafFy, for instance, is 
inclined to argue that the Olympian lists cannot have existed in the 
fifth century because they are/iot then used for purposes of dating. 
He assumes that Hippias who made his edition of the list in 370 B.C. 
can have had little more evidence at his disposal than Pausantas, 
who lived over live hundred years later, Plutarch*, whom he 
quotes as discrediting the list, merely expresses an opinion which is 
no more final than that of Mahaffy himself. If our chronological 
data are untrustworthy, we are thrown back on Pheidon's achieve- 
ments for determining his date, a position long ago maintained by 
C. Mueller*. Regarded as a fact of indeterminate date Pheidon's 
interference at Olympia is more likely to have been remembered 
if it was not made so early as the close of the eighth century, when 
the festival had not yet attained its subsequent reputation^. 

The evidence as to Pheidon's date is therefore quite compatible 
Pheidon whh the statement that makes him the first to strike 

probably con- coins in Aegina, For if it be allowed that he may 
thTeaxliMT' ^^y^ lived in the first half of the seventh century, 
Aeginetan there would be nothing unique in his having his mint 

away from his capital in an outlying but commercially 
important part of his dominion. Ridgeway and Svoronos have 
already compared the Romans, who struck their first coins in 
Campania", and the Ptolemies who coined very largely in Cyprus^. 

' y.H.S. u. pp. 164-178. 2 Busolt, Gt. C I. p. 586. » Plut. Numa, [. 

' C. Mueller, Aeginitica, p. 58, ignored by Jacoby, Marm. Par. (1904), 
pp. 153-162. 

* See further, Bury, Pindar, Nemiara., pp. 253-4, and ibid. Bury*! discusiion 
of the tyrants' connexions with the great games. 

' Kidgeway, Orig. Mei. Curr. p. 1 1 6. 

' SvoronOB, J. I. <CA. N. v. (1901), p. 44; their other main mint was at Ales- 
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But had Pheidon anything to do with Aegina and its coinage? 

Did he strike Against the statements of Ephorus and later writers 

'''^'°' must be set the silence of Herodotus, who makes no 

reference either to coins or to Aegina in his account of Pheidon. This 

! omissionj combined with tbe diversity of views as to Pheidon's date, 

i has led to a general distrust of Ephorus, so much so that the 

majority of the most competent authorities are either agnostics^ or 

I utter unbelievers*. 

[ Herodotus' silence is not by itself a serious argument for rejecting 

■ the additions of the later historians. It should be remembered that 

i his whole account of Pheidon in vi. 1 27 extends to barely four lines, 

I He can hardly be expected to state at all completely even the main 

fects about so important a personality in so short a space. To assert, 

j as has been done recently*, that Herodotus knew nothing about a 

' coinage issued by Pheidon is to beg the question. 

' To the fifth century Greek, for whom Herodotus wrote, the 

origin of the system of weights on which the Aeginetan coins were 

strucic may have been of greater interest than the remoter question 

of an invention which they doubtless all took for granted. Pelopon- 

nesian weights and measures stood for the lack of standardization 

in all matters metrical from which Herodotus and his hearers must 

have suffered daily. 

There is no need to pursue these criticisms in further detail. 

' They start with various assumptions as to Pheidon's date. Some of 

them wQuld be found to be mutually destructive. Nearly all of 

them overestimate the difficulties raised by the apparent lack of 

confirmation of Ephorus in earlier writers. It is by no means 

certain that his statements about Pheidon's connexion with the 

Aeginetan coinage must be a lancifiil expansion of Herodotus vi. 

127. There are in iact two lines of evidence that point in quite 

the opposite direction. One of them rests on notices about the 

Arrive Heraeum supplemented by recent finds on the site; the 

other IS based on a new interpretation of a passage in the fifth book 

I ' E.g. Head, Mist. Num.^ pp. jtliv, 394-;; G. F. Hill, Hist. Crttk Coins, p. 4; 

I cp. Babdon, Origines, pp. 111-3; Earle Fox, Corolla Numis. B. V. Head, p. 34. 

' E.g. Th. Rcinach, Rev. Num. 1894, pp. 1-3; P. Gardner, Earliest Cains 

Greece Proper, p. 8; F. Cauer ap. Pauly Wisaowa s.v, Argolia, p. 733; Macan, 

HJi. iv,-vi. voL I. p. 382; How and Wells, Hif.voJ. 11, pp. U7-8. 

' Lehmann-Haup^ Hermes, xxvii, (1891), p. 557; Beloch, Gr. C 1. it, 
p. 196. 
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of Herodotus. It will be necessary to examine in some detail the 
evidence from these two sources. 

In the iamous temple of Hera, the Argive Heraeum, that lies 
A Evidence between Argos and Mycenae, there was preserved 
from the Ar- a dedication that was said to have been made by 
KiTe Her«um. p^gj^yp [„ commemoration of his coinage. The 
notice is preserved only in the mediaeval Etymologicum Magnum. It 
runs: "Pheidon the Argive was the first of ail men to strike a 
coinage in Aegina, and on account of this coinage he called in the 
spits (68e\ia-Kot) and dedicated them to the Hera of Argos." There 
is nothing suspicious in this notice. The word drachma means a 
handful, and according to Plutarch a drachma is a handful of obols 
(spits ornailsj, which in early times were used as money^. In modern 
times nails are said to have served as a coinage in both Scotland and 
France^. Plenty of evidence is to be found in antiquity for offerings 
of disused objects to the gods^ The ultimate source for the state- 
ment of the Etymologicum Magnum may well be the official guide 
at the Heraeum itself. Temple traditions are not always above 
suspicion. All the same the indications of a Pheidon tradition 

' PluC. Lys. 17; Pollux VII. loji ix. 77-8; cp. Plut. Fab. Max. 27; Hdt. 
u. 13;; and perhaps Caea. B.G. v. iz (reading "talda" as againtt "anulis"). 

* Jevoni, Money'^f p. 18. 

' See Homolle ap. Saglio, Diet. Ant. i.v. donarium, pp. 374, n. 155 and 378. 
It is hardly 9urpriaing(^ceTh. Rcinach, Aec. Num. l894,p. 5) that noinaCancc 
ther« quoted is concemporary with the first recorded event in Greek history. 
Nor is Reinach'a psychology sound when he maintains (ibid.) that giving 
away what one no longer needs is an action chat by its sentimental or archaeo- 
logical character betrays a rather recent epoch. Reinach, Rev. Num. 1894, 
pp. i-S, notes that the ancients often ItepC in Cheir temples samples of 
we^hta and measures and quotes examples from Athens, Delos, Lebadea, Rome 
(see also Homolle ap. SagUo, Diet. Am. s.v. doDarium, n. 176), whereas there is 
no other certain instance of the dedication of a disused currency (Paus. x. 14. 1, 
dedication at Delphi of double axes by PerikJytos otTenedos, is so interpreted 
by Babelon, Originis, pp. 75 £., 208, but see Reghng ap. Pauly Wissowa s.v. 
Geld, p. 974 and references ibid. Coins have been found in temples superscribed 
dvd$f[ia [dedication) and iapov (sacred), Babelon, Origines, p. zo8, but these 
may be nearer in intention to the modern offertory than to Pheidon'a reputed 
dedication). He therefore maintains that the oStXliTKOi were not called in by 
Pheidon, but first issued by him: Pheidon's invention thus becomes some- 
thing that happened in Argos cot in Aegina, and must be put back at least into 
the eighth century. Reinach accordingly dates the tyrant nghth Olympiad 
(748 B.C.). His conjecture only carries weight if that is rigarded as the most 
probable date for Pheidon, against which see above, pp. 159-160. 
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preserved in the Argive Heraeum are valuable, because they show 
a source from which Ephorus 
might very well have supplemented 
Herodotus fiir older and more valu- 
able than his own imagination. 

This however does not end the 
evidence of the Argive Heraeum. 
Some thirty years ago the site was 
excavated by the American School 
of Archaeology at Athens. Among 
the finds was a bundle of iron spits 
or rods about four feet long ffig. 2 1 ) 
which Svoronos^ has plausibly as- 
sociated with the oQeKiaKoi of the 
Elymohgicum Magnum. 

The Americans ascribed the 
foundation of the Heraeum to the 
Mycenaean period, so that the 
dedication of the spits could be put 
anywhere in the three centuries 
that form the limit of controversy 
as to Pheidon's date. But more 
recendy this dating has been shown 
to be mistaken by the Germans 
who excavated Tiryns. Whole 
series of miniature vessels which 
the Argive Heraeum excavators 
had re^rded as Mycenaean were 
shown by the Tiryns excavators 
to be seventh century or later, and 
when one of them, Frickenhaus, 
vidied the Argive Heraeum, he 
found fragments ctf Geometric and 
proto-Corinthian pottery in positions which proved the sherds to 
be older than the temple foundations. From this feet he argues 
Conclusively that the abundant series of dedications at the Heraeum 

' Svoronos, J. I. £A. N. ix. (1906), pb. x.-xii. For connecting iron spits 
witb the coinage at Argoa cp. perhaps the Argive iron coins of usual shape and 
'ypc, Koehler, Alb. Milt. vii. pp. 1-7, dating, however, only from the fourth 
century b.c. 
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begin in the seventh century. Pheidon's o^eKiaKoi cannot there- 
fore go further back than that^. The Mycenaean objects from the 
Argive Heraeum site must all come from a small secular settlement 
that preceded the temple. The latter becomes possibly contemporary 
with Pheidon himself. 

This is a fact of possible significance. It suggests that the 
H«raeum may have been the religious centre of Pheidon's imperial 
policy, a sort of religious federal capital carefully placed away from 
the chief cities of the ArgoHd much as the federal capital of Australia 
has been placed away from the capitals of the various Australian 
states. It looks indeed as though the analogy may have been 
closer still, and that Pheidon was the builder of his federal 
capital. If so his date was some time, probably early, in the 
seventh century. 

This ends the evidence of the Heraeum and brings me to the 
B Fresh evi- ""ost important section of my argument. We have 
dence from just seen how little need there is to mistrust Ephonis 
* ° ^' ■ simply because he does not exactly reproduce Hero- 
dotus. All the same the earlier writer is of course by fer the more 
reliable. The account of Pheidon's coinage in Aegina would gain 
enormously in credibility if any evidence for it could be found in 
the pages of Herodotus. Modern writers without exception have 
taken it for granted that no such evidence is to be found. In this 
I believe them to have been mistaken. There is a passage in the 
fifth book which, though it does not mention Pheidon's name, I 
believe to describe the conquest by him of Aegina and the institution 
as a result of that conquest of the weight standard on which the 
earliest Aeginetan coins were struck. If my explanation has not 
been anticipated, there is no reason for surprise. The passage con- 
tains references to pottery, ships, dress, and jewellery, and my 
interpretation of it is based on archaeological evidence much of 
which has only quite recently become available. 

^ Tirytis, i. p. 114. It does not follow simply from this that they were de- 
monetized offerings, and not standard samplcB. Spits oa the new standard may 
have circulated concurrently with the new silver coinage. In Thebea and 
Sparta very heavy iron spits were used as currency as late as the fourth century, 
Plut. Fab. Max. 27; Lysand. 17. On the other hand the spits published by 
de Cou in the Argive Heraeum (vol. II. pp. 300-313, pis. cxxvit.-cxxxii.; cp. 
vol. 1. p. 63), appear to be mainly of the Geometric period, and discoimtenance 
the view that a spit currency was iniututed by Pheidon and went on after 
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In the passage of the fifth book which we are now to examine 
Herodotus, v. Herodotus' is explaining the origin of the hatred that 
is r. describes existed between Athens and Aegina in 500 B.C. 
tervention in Aegina had once been subject to Epidaunis*. Then 
Aegina, (j,g Aeginetans, having built triremes and made them- 

selves masters of the sea', revolted. Through their revolt they got 
embroiled with the Athenians, who had at that time very close 
relations with Epidaurus, At the suggestion of the Epidaurians, the 
Athenians sailed against Aegina. The Aeginetans appealed to Argos, 
and with the help of an Argive force that crossed undetected from 
Epidaurus, utterly defeated the Athenians in a land battle on the 
island. The various measures* taken in common by the Aeginetans 
and the Argives immediately after the war surest that Aegina, 
when she had revolted from Epidaurus, became in some sort a 
confederate, or possibly a subject, of Argos*. We may assume too 
that Argos secured some sort of control over Epidaurus in the course 
of the war. Otherwise it is inconceivable that an Argive force 
should have set out from Epidaurus with the double purpose 
of aiding Epidaurus* revolted subjects and attacking those very 
Athenians, whose expedition against the island had been suggested 
by the Epidaurians themselves*. The crushing defeat that the 
Athenians sustained may have been due to the collapse of her 
Epidaurian allies. 

One further point about Herodotus' narrative should be noticed. 
There is nothing in it to suggest that at the time when the Aeginetans 
revolted from the Epidaurians, either of them was dependent on 
Argos. The narrative points rather to a previous confederation or 
dominion in which the chief cities were Epidaurus, Aegina, and 
not Argos but Athens. Are there any indications as to when all 
this occurred ? 

The reference is to a time considerably' previous to 500 b.c. 
Macan thinks that the most probable date for the expedition to 

' V. 81-89. 

' Hdt. V. 83; cp. vm. 46 and Paus. 11. 29. 5. 

' Hdt. V. 8}. "The thalassocracy might be local and relative to Epidaurua," 
Macan, ad loc. 

• Hdt. V. 88. 

' Hence too, pace How and Wells, it Is improbable that the Argives who helped 
Aegina were merely mercenaries, 

' Hdt. V. 84. 

' Cp. tV T6aov, Hdt. v. SS (89), and Macan, ad loc. 



A^ina is somewhere in the lifetime of Solon or Peisistratus*. He 
points to various circumstances that certainly might 
cribed to the w^H have led to a collision between Athens and 
first half of the A egina during that periods All thesameitisdifficuh 
sirth century, " , " . ,. , ,- ■ -r-, . ■ 

to accept a date within those limits. 1 he Aeginetans 

are not likely' to have been dependent on Epidaunis after it was 
conquered by Periander, about 600 b.c* If therefore the revolt 
from Epidaurus and the Athenian invasion are incidents in one 
and the same struggle, both must go into the seventh century, 
Macan prefers to assume a long interval between these two events. 
But Herodotus gives no hint of one. On the contrary, his narrative 
hangs excellently together as a description of successive and corre- 
lated incidents in a single struggle. Not only so, but even if the 
invasion be separated from the revolt, it is difficult to believe that 
it occurred after 590. So crushing a defeat for the Athenians, who 
themselves admitted that only one of their number got back to 
Attica*, could hardly have taken place in the time of Solon or 
Peisistratus without being associated with their names. After all, 
a &ir amount is known about sixth century Athens. There are no 
traces of any such overwhelming disaster, or of the inevitable set 
back that would have followed it. The relations of Athens to Argos 
during the period seem to have been friendly rather than the reverse. 
Peisistratus had Argive mercenaries, not to speak of an Argive 
wife*. Argive support of Peisistratus is of course quite consistent 
with hostility to the government that Peisistratus overthrew. It has 
indeed been suggested' that the Aeginetan expedition took place 
while Peisistratus was in exile. But, apart from the entire absence 
of evidence, and all the other difficulties involved by a sixth century 

' Macan, Hdl. IV~VI. vol. 11. p. 106; cp. Hovyr and Wells, Hdl. v. 86. 4; so 
C. Mueller, Atginaica, p. 73 (" coniectura aatia uaga"), F.H.G. 11. p. 481; 
Duncker,GM. d. All. iv.' p. 312, n. i; Helhig, Homer. Epos? p. 162; Htrachfeld 
ap. Pauly Wiasowa a.v- Aigina, p. g66^ Amelung, ibid- 3,v, j/iraVj p- 2327; 
Studnicika, AUgr. Jtacbt, p. 4; AbrahamB, Gk. Dress, p. 39. 

' Macan, Hdt. IV-VI. vol. 11. p. 106, successful war with Megara, conquest 
of Salamis, new coinage, development of trade and commerce, patronage of 
Detoa. 

* Pace Dunckcr, Ges. d. All. vi.* p. 52. 

* How and Wells, Hdt. v. 84. i. 
» Hdt. V. 87. 

■ Hdt. I. 61 ; Aristot, Alb. Pol. 17; cp. Hdt. v. 94; Plut. Cato Mai. 14. 
' Studnicika, Altgr. Tracbi, p, 4. 
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date, this suggestion means that Pasistratus sought a bodyguard 
and wife in the most unpopular quarter imaginable, hardly a 
probable proceeding on the part of a ruler so tactful and popular 
as Peisistratus must have been. 

A date late in the seventh century is rendered unlikely by what 
is known of Prodes of Epidaurus*, the iather-in-Iaw of Periander, 
who ruled Epidaurus during the last part of the seventh century*, 
apparently as a dependent of the Corinthian tyrant, by whom he 
was eventually deposed. C. Mueller indeed* claims Aegina for 
Procles, but only on the more than dubious evidence of a more than 
dubious story of Plutarch's, which tells how Procles once used an 
"Aeginetan stranger" to get rid of the corpse of a man whom he 
had murdered for his money*. 

On the whole the narrative seems to fell best into the first half 
but more °^ *^^ seventh century. That is the time that best 

probably to be suits the naval situation during the war, and the 
th^T^th,M ^^^ *2^ " 'S ^^^ 'o ^v« ^^"^ "PO" costume, 
shown by ar- ornament, and pottery. As the archaeological evi- 
' " " dence for all these points is based largely on the 

evidence of the pottery, it will be best to take the 

pottery first 
In die temple of Oamia and Auxesta on Aegina it became 

the practice (vo/ioq) after the war "to introduce 

into the temple neither anything else Attic nor 
pottery, but to drink there henceforth only out of native jars^." 
Herodotus mentions this embargo on Attic pottery only as ap- 
plied to the one temple on Aegina*. But he states that it was 
observed by Argives as well as by Aeginetans, which points to the 

' Hdt. III. 50-51; Her. Pont. ap. Diog. Laert, 1. 7, 1; Paus. 11. 28. 8; Athen. 
xm. 589t. 

* His fachcr-in-law ia said to have perished in the second Messeoian war; 
cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 7. 1 with SCrabo viit. 362; PauE. iv. 17. 2, 11, 7. 

' Aiginiaica, pp. 63-73. 

* Plut. de Pytb. Or. ig (Moral 403). Neither Plutarch's story nor Mueller's 
inference is confirmed hj" the fact, that the story of the wooing of Procles' 
daughter is quoted by AcHfenaeus xiii. 589 f, from "Pythaenetus in his third 
book about Aegina." 

' Hdt. V. 88; cp. Athen. xi. joie, 

' This fact is obscured by Hoppin's translation of the passage, ArgiveHeraeum 
II. p. 175, who renders rav 6tiiv rovTav "their gods," loiv "temples," and 
omits airroBt. 



(i) pottery, 
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possibility that the practice prevailed in Argos as well as Aegina. 
Macan goes as &r as to suggest that it is an "understatement and 
pseudo- explanation of a measure or custom for the protection of 
native ware from Attic competition*." The other measures recorded 
in this connexion, the changes in Attic dress and in Peloponnesian 
brooches, support Macan's suggestion. But in the matter of dating 
he follows earlier writers who, using very inadequate material, 
came to conclusions which can now be shown to be improbable. 
They date this embargo in the middle of the sixth century. But in 
Aegina at any rate Attic pottery continued to be imported through- 
out the second half of the sixth century, while in Argos, where the 
evidence is less decisive and abundant, there is no sign of a cessation 
of Attic imports about 550 B.C. On the other hand both in Argos 
and Aegina there does appear to be an abrupt cessation of Attic 
imports early in the seventh century. As, further, the general history 
of Greek pottery shows that an Ai^ive-Aeginetan embargo on 
Attic pottery would have had a strong commercial motive early 
in the seventh century and none in the middle of the sixth, there is 
a strong presumption that the date of the embargo was not the 
middle of the sixth century but somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventh. To examine the archaeological evidence here in 
detail would take us too &r from our main enquiry. It will be 
found presented in full in an appendix^. 

The war was a great disaster for Athenian naval power. Now 
(ii) sea-power the period of greatest eclipse for Athens from this 
and ships, point of view was the seventh century. Throughout 

it there is no indication whatever of naval activity at Athens, except 
a possible war against Mitylene. Even that must be put at the 
earliest closeon the year 600 h.c, and is to be regarded as announcing 
the beginning of the new epoch of activity in the sixth century^; 
and against it must be set the feilure in the struggle with Megara 
for Salamis*. This had not been the naval position of Athens earlier. 
During the dark ages she appears to have been a considerable naval 
power, A tradition preserved by Plutarch makes Athens succeed 

' Macan, Hdt. IV.-Vl, ad loc.; ep. How and Wells, ai toe. 

* Below, Appendix B, 

^ Cp. its continuation, if continuation it waa, under the tyrants. For Athens 
with no fleet about 650 B.C. see B. Keil, Solon. Verfass. p. 94- For Athens and 
Mitylene, E. Meyct, Ges. d. All. 11. sect. 402, n. 

* E, Meyer, ibid. sect. 403 n. 
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Crete in the command of thesea^; naval power is implied in Theseus* 
expedition to Crete; a poem of Bacchylides*, which is illustrated 
by 3 vase painting of Euphronios% tells how Theseus went to the 
depths of the sea to fetch up the ring of Minos, and the story has 
been brought by S, Reinach into connexion with rings such as those 
of Polycrates and the doges of Venice, and explained as symbolizing 
the winning by Theseus of the sea which had been previously the 
bride of Minos*. 

The date of these events must not be pressed. The period of this 
sea-power is plainly the dark age that followed the breaking up of 
the Cretan and Mycenaean civilization. It is the period of the 
pottery known as Geometric, and the Athenian Geometric, the 
Dipylon ware, again and again shows pictures of ships. Thirty-nine 
examples are quoted by Torr*, enough, as pointed out by Helbig*, 
to prove the important role played by the Athenian navy in the 
life of Athens of that age. The Dipylon ships, as remarked twenty 
years ago by Helbig', show that already in the eighth century Athens 
was preparing to found her power on her navy. It requires some 
such catastrophic explanation as has just been offered to account for 
her complete set back in the seventh. 

One result in Athens of the reverse in Aegina, so Herodotus 
declares, was a revolution in the dress of the Athenian 
women, who gave up the Doric costume, which was 
made of wool and fastened with pins, and adopted in its place the 
Ionic, which consisted of sewn garments made of linen. The passage 
is a locus ciassicus among writers on Greek dress, and it must be 
at once admitted that nearly all of them accept a date late in the 

' Plut. de Exil. 10 {Moral 603) (Cyeladea settled first by the sons of Minos, 
later by those of Kodroa and Neilas); Plut. Solan, z6 (Aipeia in Cyprus founded 
by a sott ot Theseus). 

' Bacchyl. xvi.j ep. Paus. I. 17. 3. Theseus fetches the ring to prove himself 
a true son of Poseidon, and brings with it a crown. 

' Penot et Chipiei, x. pi. ix.; Buachor, Gr. Vasenma!.^ fig. 113. 

* S. Reinach, Culles Mylbes el Reiig. 11. p, 218. Theseus' connejiion with 
Trocicn, Paus. i. ly. 7, points to the Athens of the period as powerful in the 
S atonic Gulf. 

' Rtn. Arch? xxv. (1894), pp. 14-15. Add Arch. Epb. 1898, pi. v. 1 
(Eleuais). 

' Mem, Acad. Inscr. it B.-L. xxxvl. (1898), p. 390. 

' Ibid. p. 411, based on Brueckner and Pemice, Ath. Mill, xviii. (1S93), 
P' 153. For further discussion of tliis naval question see below, Appendix C. 
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Brst half of the sixth century*. So late a date seems to me to be 
untenable. It can be reconciled neither with the statements of 
Thucydides on the subject of Athenian dress', nor with the evidence 
of extant monuments*. The sumptuary laws on women's dress 
passed by Solon in 594 B.C.* were plainly directed against the 
Ionian costume. They show that it must have reached Athens by 
about 600 B.C. and offer no evidence that it had not done so con- 
siderably earlier. Bury dates the introduction of Ionian dress into 
Athens "c. 65o(?)^" 

Among the Acginetans and Argives as a result of their victory 
After the war over Athens a change was introduced in what 
the Argives Herodotus calls the"measure"(;*eTpoi')of Aeginetan 
"^^tUU^^ and Argive brooches (wepovai). Herodotus states 
brooches "half that this change affected both the dedications at the 
as ig «gain. (emplc of Damia and Auxesia*, and also the general 
manu&cture and use. The way he tells the story explains why he 
goes beyond the temple when speaking of the pins, but does not 
do so in the case of the pottery. The exclusion of Attic pottery from 
the Aeginetan temple, or rather the exclusive use for temple pur- 
poses of local ware, was in Herodotus' days a ritualistic survival. 
The lai^e brooches on the other hand had continued in general 
use. "Now the women of Argos and Aegina even to my own days 
wore brooches of increased size." Very possibly Herodotus had 
himself noticed them. It is the account of this change in the 
"measure" of the Aeginetan and Ai^ive brooches that confirms 
the connexion of Pheidon with the origin of the Aeginetan coinage. 

The new practice was in Herodotus' own words: "to make the 
brooches half as big again as the then established measure." It is 
probably significant that, both before and after the change, the 
brooches have a standard "measure." The tendency of articles of 
jewellery in early periods to be of a fixed weight is a ^miliar one. 
Numerous instances are quoted in Ridgeway's Origin of Metallic 

' E.g. Lady Evans, Gretk Dress, pp. 14 and 19; ep. p. 28: Studniczka, Gis- 
Aligr. Tracbl, pp. ij, 29; Helbig, Epos.* pp. 161-163. 
' See below, Appendix D. 
° A paper on this subject is bdi^ prepared by my wife. 

• Piut. Sot. 21. 

• Bury, Hisl. Greece\ p. 174. 

• Cp. the 346 iron brooches (peronai) in the extant [fifth century) inventory 
of this temple, Furtwaengler, Bert. Pbit. Wocb. 1901, pp. 1004-5, '597"9- 
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CurratcyK Not only so, but these fixed weights are repeatedly found 
corresponding with or anticipating the coin standards of the places 
they belong to. 

It may be objected that the word fierpov does not mean weight 
This is so when it is contrasted with o-ra^/w?*; but it appears to 
have been used also in a more comprehensive sense*. The Athenian 
/ifTpojiofiot* must have inspected weights as well as measures. 
nerpotr is presumably applied to both, and to a fifth century Greek 
there would be no question of its referring to anything but weight 
when applied to jewellery*. 

The change introduced by the Argives and Aeginetans after 
The Aegtnetan driving the Athenians from Aegina was to make the 
drachma was "measure" of their brooches half as big again as what 
hall as big ... 

again as the it had previously been. Now this is approximately 

*"''• the relationship in weight of the earliest Aeginetan ■ 

drachmae to the earliest drachmae struck on the Euboeic standard. 
Later, in Herodotus' own times, the relative weights were four to 
three. But the earliest Aeginetan drachmae weighed a little more 
than those of later issues*. On the other hand, as stated by Percy 
Gardner^ in discussing Solon's "augmentation" of the Athenian 
coins, the earliest Attic or rather Euboeic drachma^ weighed less 
' Rings, pp. 35, 394; ear-rings, p. 35; fibulae (but not with pins), p. 41. Add 
Brit. Mus. Cat. JetetUery, early Greek fibula no. 1089 (Rhodes); Furtwaengler, 
WinihlmannspT. 1883, pp. 5-10, archaic Greek gold omamencs found at 
VeCterfeld, all apparently weighing some multiple of the Attic dracluna. On the 
vhoJe question of ring money, see above, chapter v, p. 148. Ridgeway is criticized 
by Svoronoa, J. I. £A. N. ix. p. 184, who, however, admits the main fact that 
"goldamichs habitually make their ornaments from a specific weight of metal in 
agreement with the prevalent standard of weight." We must o! course beware 
of arguing from the practice of places like modern Nigeria, wliere the native 
jeweliera are in the habit of making up ringa and other objects out of coins 
supplied for the purpose by their customers, see e.g. J. W. Scott Maefie, Rn, 
iEtbn.eie Social. 1912, p. 282. 
' As in Aristot. Alb, Pol. 10, "the increase of the fitrpa and of the oratffioi." 
' Pheidon'a invention is described by Pliny, N.H. vn. 57 as concerning 

* Suid. 3.V.; Harpocrat. s.v. ' Cp, the Delos inventory. 

' E.g. {iidrachmsXy. I. d'A. N. 1912, pp. 1;, i8,nos. 1727, 1728, i732(i2'o6, 
U'14, i2-26)i Hermes, xxvii. p. 558 (13-44); cp. Head, Hist. Num.' p. xlv. 
Note, however, Willers, Roem. Kupf. p. g, in Brit. Mus. 38, very archaic weigh 
11713; 2Q more advanced weigh 12'266. 

' P. Gardner, Hist, oj Anc. Coinage, p. IS*- 

' E.g. J. I. d'A. N. 1912, pp. 1, 3, drachmae nos. 1038, 1044, 1083, 1093 
(]'6o, 4-11, 4-10, 3-95), didrachms nos. 1042, 1043 (8-48, 8-20). 
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than those of post-Solonian times. The weight of the Aeginetan 
drachma as determined from the early didrachms (Quoted above 
(p. 171, n. 6) is just over six grammes, as compared with the 585 
grammes of later issues, while that of the earliest Attic Euboeic 
drachma as determined from the coins of p. 171, n. 8 is just 
over four grammes, as compared with the 426 grammes of later 
issues^, 

Thus the original Aeginetan drachma seems to have been just 
half as heavy again as the earliest Attic^, This ratio is accepted by 
Ridgcway', who re^rds it as invented to make ten silver pieces 
worth one gold when gold was fifteen times as precious as silver, 
while later, when silver rose to be worth 3/40 of its weight in gold, 
the silver pieces were slightly diminished in weight, in order that 
ten of them might still be the equivalent of one of gold*. 

Let us now return to the one passage of Herodotus, in which he 

Suiranary of ^*^^^^ ^Y "^""^ ^ *= ^'&^^ V™"*- 
the evidence In that passage he speaks of Pheidon as "the man 

of Herodotus, ^j,^ ^^^^ ^^^^ measures for the Peloponnesians''." 
The force of the definite article that precedes the Greek fthpa 
has not always been sufficiently stressed. More than one recent 
writer begins his discussion of the passage by translating -rd ftirpa 
"a system of measures," The subsequent argument has naturally 
suffered, to. fierpa Can be no other measures than those associated 
with the Peloponnesus in Herodotus* own days, namely those of 
the famous Aeginetan standard, employed in particular for the 
coinage of the island'. Other scholars have r^arded the statemeni 

■ Of the weights found at NaukraCia, Petrie, Naukralis, i. pp. 83-4, S7, Doces 
that the earliest Aeginetan are the heaviest, the earliest Attic the lightest. 

^ According to Pollux ix. 76, the Aeginetan drachma contained ten Atdc 
obols, and was ttiu a little more than half as heavy again as the Attic drachma, 
which contained aii Attic oboh. This statement is not easily eicplained. It a 
douhcful what period it refen to. 

' Ridgeway, Mdallic Currency, pp. 119-218; cp. ibid. 307, 31 1, and J.H.S. 
VIII. (1887), pp. 140 f.; cp. also. Head, Hiii. Num.' p. 395. 

* For the gradual rise in value of silver, see Reinach, Hisl. par tei Jldotinaitt, 
pp. 72-3) in 438 B.C. gold was to silver as 14 : i, in 408 as iz : 1, in 356 as 10 : 1. 
For the fall in weight of the Attic silver pieces struck on the gold standard, 
cp. the fall from the Homeric gold talent of 135 grains to the Persian gold Dane 
of 130 grains, Ridgeway, Mel. Curr. p. iz6. 

° Hdt. VI. ri7i cp. Pliny, N.H. vii. 57. 7; Euseb. Cbron. anno Abrahami 
1 201 i Jerome, anno Abraham! 1 198. 

■ Pollux IX. 74. 
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that Pheidon struck the first coins in Aegina as merely an amplifica- 
tion by later writers of these very words. They argue that "the 
measures" plainly meant the Aeginetan standard, and so suggested 
the &mous Aeginetan coinage. This latter view assumes of course 
that the amplifications of Ephorus are not to be found in Herodotus 
himself. But what are the &ct5? The establishment of Aeginetan 
measures in the Peloponnesus are alluded to by Herodotus not only 
in the passage about the Argive tyrant in Book vi but also very 
possibly in the passage in Book v that describes the early Argive 
expedition to Aegina. In this latter passage the measures are said 
to have beenihe result of the expedition. Both expedition and tyrant 
are probably to be dated early in the seventh century. That is 
also the date to which numismatists generally assign the first 
drachmae struck in Aegina, struck too on a standard that, like that 
of our brooches, was half again as great as that previously in use. 

It is hard to avoid the inference that when the fourth century 
Sceptical views writers say that Pheidon coined in Aegina, they are 
on these ciiap- fejthfully reporting a genuine tradition, 

tets of Hero- t 1 ■ 1 1 V 

dotus stated It has mdeed been mamtained that the whole 

and answered. Herodotean account of the early relations of Argos, 
' Aegina, and Athens is unhistorical^. The arguments brought for- 
ward to support this destructive view are: (ij that the episode is 
timeless and its timelessness must be due to its unhistorical character, 
(ii) that it must be unhistorical because it cannot, as alleged by 
Herodotus, have been thecauseof the warof 487 B.c, which must 
have been due to the natural rivalry of the two neighbouring states. 
As regards the first of these two arguments, the preceding pages 
have, it is hoped, shown that the episode is not timeless: as regards 
the second, it is enough to point out that it assumes that war cannot 
breed war, that no war can be due to two causes, and that an incident 
cannot be historical if it is alleged as leading to results that it cannot 
have in fcict produced. The fact that arguments such as these were 
accepted for publication in a periodical of high repute less than a 
generation back shows how much the whole world of scholarship 
was infected by the spirit of uncritical scepticism that has left its 
mark in some quarters on that of the present age. 
Others again like Wilamowitz' r^ard the narrative of Herodotus 

■ KoeUer, Rb^n. Mus. xlvi. (1891), p. 3. 

' Wilamowici, Aristot. u. Athen. 11. pp. 28o-z88; so E. Meyer, Ges. d. All. 
II. sect. 341 n, (p, 538). 
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V. 82-88 as simply a reflexion backwards of the state of a^rs 
. existing in 487 b.c.^, when Athens attacked Aegina, and the 
Aeginctans "called to their aid the same people as before, the 
Argivcs*." They argue that (i) the story is our only evidence for 
hatred between Athens and Aegina much before 506 B.C., (ii) 
the Argive-Aeginetan brooches as compared with the broochless 
Athenian costume', the embargo on Attic pottery at the A^inetan 
temple, and the posture of the kneeling statues (pleading before the 
Athenian invaders) may all have been referred in Herodotus' days 
to the existing hatred and recent wars between Athens and Aegina, 
(iii) Herodotus puts back the Athenian disaster into the timeless 
period because the miracle and the change of costume required an 
early date, and the story does not fit the war of 487 B.C., since the, 
famous Sophanes*, who fought in it, lived till 464. Herodotus, 
they say, gives no account of a disaster to the Athenian fleet in 
487 because he had used it up for this early reflexion. 

Of these points (i) is answered by the whole of this chapter, 
(ii) and (iiij fell with (i), besides which (ii) contains many improba- 
bilities, e.g. that the pottery in an Aeginetan temple should without 
■ historic reason have suggested to any fifth century Greek an early 
war with Athens, while (iii) assumes an Athenian disaster in 487 
B.C., whereas Thucydides declares that Athens was successful in 
that war*. 

There is nothing suspicious in the Aeginctans having twice in 
two hundred years attained some sort of thalassocracy, and having 
on both occasions come as a result into collision with Athens, It 
is perfectly natural for the Aeginetans on a second occasion to appeal 
to allies who had previously helped them so effectively and with 
such profit to themselves. Macan' observes that the Herodotean 
account of the feud between Athens and Aegina is remarkably 
uninfluenced by contemporary politics and interests. He suggests' 
dating the subjection of Aegina to Epidaurus to the reign of Pheidon, 
and the revolt of the island from Epidaurus to the time of Pheidon's 
fell But why in that case does the account speak of a revolt from 

' Hdt. VI. 87-93. * ^**^- ^- 9*- 

* Cp. Soph. O.T. 1169; Eurip. Htc. 1170. 

* Hdt. VI. gi, IX. 73-5. 

' Thuc I. 41) cp. the imciiptioii af. Koehler, Rbein. Mus. xlvi. (1391), 
p. 5, n. I. 

' Macan, Hdi. IV-VI. voL u. p. 103. ' Ibid. p. io6. 
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Epidaurus, if it was really a revolt from the femous Argtve tyranny? 
The whole narrative finds a more appropriate setting if regarded as 
one chapter in the history of Pherdon himself. 

Only, why in this case is the name of Pheidon nowhere men- 
Why Pheidon t'0"^f It is one thing to omit details in a biography 
is not men- four lines in length. It is quite another to omit so 
m em. p,.Q[j,inent a name in a narrative that runs to seven 
whole chapters. But the omission, though at first sight surprising, 
is capable of explanation. The Herodotean story appears to have 
been derived from the temple of Damia and Auxesia^. It was told 
Herodotus not in connexion with any royal monument, but to 
explain certain offerings of pottery and jewellery that he saw in 
the temple. Not a single personal name occurs in the whole narra- 
tive, and there is no particular reason why there should. There may 
actually have been motives for not introducing them. The account 
of the events given to Herodotus in the Aeginetan temple of Damia 
and Auxesia would naturally not emphasize the part played by the 
Argive tyrant. The Athenian version, to which also Herodotus 
alludes, would have still better reason for trying to forget the name 
of Pheidon. If my whole interpretation of these events is not entirely 
wrong, Pheidon dealt the Athenians what was probably the most 
crushing blow they had ever received down to the days when 
Herodotus wrote his history. The personal name may be omitted 
from the same motive that made the Athenians speak of the 
A^netan drachma as the "fet" drachma, which they are said to 
have done, "refusing to call it Aeginetan out of hatred of the 
Aeginetans'." Sparta again had taken sides against Pheidon at 
Olympia', and would have had no interest in perpetuating the name 
of the man who had almost barred their way to the hegemony of 
the Peloponncse. 

Ephorus' account of Pheidon's conquests and inventions is derived 
neither from Attic nor from Aeginetan sources. As seen already* 
the source of his statement about Pheidon coining in Aegina was 
most probably the Argive Heraeum, Herodotus claims to use Argive 
sources, but for him the war is primarily a matter between the 
Athenians and the Aeginetans, whose subsequent hatred of one 
another it is intended to explain. Thus we appear to have three 

> Cp.MvaD, Hdt. IV-VI. vol. ri. p. 107. 

* PoUux IX. 76. " SCrabo viii. 358. 

* Above, pp. 162-4, 
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rival or even hostile traditions confinning one another, so that the 
variety of sources adds in a real way to the credibility of the resultant 



The notices about the coinage are not the only evidence 

■ phgidon and ^' associating Pheidon with Aegina. According to 

Aegins, fur- Ephorus "he completely recovered the lot of Te- 

from^honis: n^enos, which had previously been split into several 

Pheidon re- parts'." Temenos appears in the genealogies as great 

covered the lot "^ , firi a c j fu 

of Temenos gf'^t grandson or Heracles, and founder 01 the 

which in- Dorian dvnasty at Areos*. He and his sons and his 

eluded Aeeina. ■ 1 . . j 

son-in-law between them are represented as securing 

the greater part of the North-east Peloponnese. Aegina fell to his 
son-in-law Deiophontes, who went to the island from Epidaurus'. 

The operations described in Herodotus V, 82-88, by which the 
Argives crossed from Epidaurus and drove the Athenians out of 
Aegina and put an end to the Epidaurians being tributary to Athens*, 
are almost beyoifd doubt to be identified with the recovery by Argos 
of the portion of the lot of Temenos that had been secured by 
Deiophontes, 

It is true that this account of the recovery of the lot of Temenos 

is first certainly met with in Strabo, whose authority 
Traces of this ii.ru t-li.. 

neoverj in IS only the fourth century iLphorus. out there are 

"nS"^^*?^* hints that Ephorus is here to be trusted. There is 
the evidence of Herodotus that from an unspecified 
earlier date down to about 550 B.C. the Ai^ives had possessed the 
whole east coast of the Peloponnesus and "the island of Cythera 
and the rest of the islands^." The most likely period for Argos to 
have acquired this territory is the reign of Pheidon, Pheidon ac- 
cording to Strabo* "had deprived the Spartans of the hegemony of 
the Peloponnese," and it is the Spartans who shortly before Croesus 

' Ap. Strabo viii, 358. ' Plato, Lsks, 111. iijc-d; Diod. vil. 13. 

^ Strabo vm. 389; Paus. 11. 19. ;, vii. +, 2; cp, Hdt. viii. 46, but contrast 
Schol. Find. 01. viii. 39, "a certain Triakon of Argos settled Aegina." Mueiltr, 
Aeginetfca, p. 67 reconciles the two venions by statipg that Ddophontei, "per 
Triaconem Aeginam occupaverat." Triakon appears in Tzetiea, Cbil. vii. 13] 
(tl. 317, 319) ae developing Aeginetan shipping after Aeacus: 
d AtOKoE xordpfac ii noiiln airrots dXicdfior 
Siawtp icai fitra Savarov roO Matou TptaKtev. 

* The troubles that led up to the war had b^un with « refuial of the Epi- 
dauriana to make their annual payment to Athens, Hdt. v. 82, S4, 

» Hdt. 1. 8z. • Strabo vni. 358. 
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asked for their help, had wrested from tlie Argives "Cythera and 
the rest of the islands." About 668 B.C., i.e. probably in Pheidon's 
reign, the Ai^ives had beaten the Spartans in the battle of Hysiae, 
which decided the possession of the strip of coast land south of the 
Argolidi. _ 

Aegina is not mentioned in these proceedings, but C, Mueller 
may be right in including it among "the rest of the islands^." The 
Hysiae campaign is roughly contemporary with the second Mes- 
senian war, in which Argos took part against the Spartans^ and of 
which indeed it may have been an incident. Now in that war the 
Samians took part by sea against the Argives*, and it is natural to 
connect this action of theirs with their repeated attacks on Aegina 
in the days of the Samian King Amphikrates, at some period in- 
definitely before the reign of Polycrates. The Samians were certainly 
a naval power in the first half of the seventh century. The four 
triremes built for them in 704 b.c. marked for Thucydides an epoch 
in naval history*. About 668 b.c. Kolaios the Samian made his 
iamous voyage beyond the Straits of Gibraltar to the Spanish sea- 
port of Tartessus, a voyage that implies much previous naval 
enterprise on the Samians' part. The rivalry with Aegina was 
probably commercial, Kolaios and his crew returned from the 
"silver rooted streams" of the Tartessus river', having "made the 
greatest profits from cargoes of all Greeks of whom we have accurate 
information, excepting Sostratos the Aeginetan: for it is impossible 
for anyone else to rival him'." Samian attacks on Aegina are thus 
particularly likely to have happened about the time of the second 
Messenian war, 

A century ago C. Mueller^ argued that some event or other 
connecting Samos with Aegina must have been closely connected 

' Paus. II. 24, 7. 

' C, Mueller, Aeginelica, p. 53. 

' Strabo vili. 362; Paus. iv. 14. 8, 15. 1, 7, 17. 7. Beloch and his followers, 
r.^.Costanzi,iini, Slor. Anl.v, p. jzi, follow their general practice and poat-date 
the war. 

' Hdt. m. 47, 

' Thuc. I. 13. 

* itayas dpyvpopi£mis, Steaich. fr, 4 (5), The river is the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir). 

' HdL IV, 15a. For Aeginetan aapirations towards the Spanish Eldorado, 
see perhaps Pindar, Nem. 111. 21, iv. 6g. 

' C.Mueller, Aeginrlica, p. 73. 
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with tfae revolt of Aegina fi<oin Epidaurus, Buioe th« revolt was 
described in the History ef Samot of the Samisn historian Duris 
(bwn &bout 340 B.c.Ji. From diis he proceeds to advocate a date 
for the revolt not very long before the wsu* between Samos and 
Aeginia of 520 B.C. Ailments based on the laws of digression 
observed by a writer whose works are known to us only in a few 
fragments need to be used with caution. If Duris is any indication 
whatever for the date of the revolt, he leaves an open choice between 
thedmeofthewarof 520 b.c. and that of the days of Kii^ Amphi- 
krates; and as between these two the evidence shows that the earlier 
is probable while the latter is almost impossible. 

As independent evidence these hints would be of scarcely any 
value. As confirmation of a definite but disputable statement their 
value is considerable. 

The recovery of ancestral dcnnains is a fevourite ei^hemism 
Summary erf among military CMiquerors for their policy of an- 
Fheidon's ac- nexation. Thechronology, both relative and absolute, 
tiTitiw accord- -„ , , =■'', ., , , ^ 

itjg to Sttabo of Strabo s summary of ?heidon s career has every 
( =Ephoru*). appearance of authenticity. Pheidon first recovers 
the lot of Temenos, then "invents" his measures and coinage, 
and after that attempts to expand eastwards and southwards to 
secure the whole inheritance oi Heracles, or in other words aims 
at the su7,erainty of the whole Pelc^wnnese, and to diat end cele- 
brates the Olympian games. This last event is probably to be dated 
668 B.C. The coinage must be put indefinitely earlier in his reign, 
a perfectly reasonablie date on numismatic and historical grounds, 
and the recovery of the lot of Temenos a few years earlier 
stilL 

The date thus reached is confirmed by the histories of the two 
other leading cities of this part of the Peloponnese, Sicyon and 1 
Corinth. I 

^ F.H.G, II. p. 4S1. Duris makes the Spartans take the place of the Argivts, 
and the hapless Athenian is blinded before being pnC to death. Duria, however, 
is plainly ba«ed on Herodotus: Spartans are substituted for Argives as tlit 
enemiea of Athena under fifth century influence, and a little archaeology is 
tlirowD in, borrowed perhaps from Thucydides, i, 6. The position of the story 
in the narrative of Duris might indicate his view (not necessarily correct) si 
to its date, but we know only that it occuired in the second book of hia Hone 
(Scbol. Eurip. Htc. 91;, where the fragment is preserved, "(v r^i/l rnv 'Q/iiiv"; 
" lecte procul dubio HuUemanus e'l' t^ ti," F.H.G. ad loc.), which mentioncii 
events of the sixth century, and may have dealt with the seventh alio. 
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Sicyon formed part of the lot of Temenot, and was held by his 
Pheidon and son Phaikes^, About 670 B.C. die city fell under the 
'^^ P*"!"*' tyranny of the able and powerful feunily of Orthagoras, 
menos:(i)Si- whose policy was marked by extreme hostility to 
'''"'■ Ai^os*. Pheidon plainly can have had no footing in 

Sicyon during the rule of the Orthagorids. But the unusual stability 
and popularity <^ liie tyranny at Sicyon have often been explained, 
not without reason, as due K) its popular anti-Dorian policy. 
During the second Messenian war, whidi Pausanias dates 686- 
668 B.C.*, so diat die rise of Orthagoras coincides with its conclu- 
sion, the Sicyonians appear to have acKd in close co-operadon with 
die Argives*. The portion and policy of the Sicyonian tyrants 
becomes pardcularly comprehensible if di^ had risen to power as 
leaders of a racial uprising that put an end in the city to a Dorian 
ascendancy that dated originally from the days of Temenos' and 
had been revived by Phddon*. 

Whether Corinth formed part of the lot c^ Temenos is uncertain. 

Probably it did. Strabo and Ptolemv exclude the 

u) Corinth. - ■' , . .-1, r. 1 . 1 1 

city from the Argolid'. But on the otfier hand 

HtMner speaksof it as being "in a. corner of horse rearing Argos*," 

and Pausanias states that "the district of Corinth is part of Argolis'," 

and that he believes it to have been so in Homeric times^". The 

^ Paua. II. 6. 7, y. i, 13. i ; cp. Strabo viii. 389. 

' Hdt. V. 67, war of Cleisthenee, the third tyrant of the l»m^y, with Argo«, 
and his device for indudjig the Argjve hero Adraalus, who was biiried in Sicyon, 
to quit the city. 

* Paua. IV. i;. i, 13. 4. Thii is firmer evidence, pace Hicks, Cambridge Cemp. 
Gretk Siud> p. 58, n. 3, than Plut. Moral. 194 (Rtg. n Imf. Afofb), where 
Epaminoodat, speaking in 369 B.C., declares "that he had refounded Meisene 
after an intervat of zjo years." Plutarch may equally well be used as evidence 
that the extinctiMi of archaic Messeae did not synchronize with the end of the 
Becond Messenian war. 

* Paus. IV. IS- 7i 17-7- 

° Cp. Paus. II. 6. 7, 7. I : " Phalkes, son of Temenos with his Dorians seized 
Kcyoii,"..."froin that time the Sicyonians became Dorians and formed parC 
of ArgoUa." 

' For its lapae in the internal >ee nferencea below, p. 183, n. 3. On the 
tyiamiy at Sicyon, see below, chapter ix. 

' Strabo viii. 389. cp. 369, 335; PtoL m. 14. 33, 34. 

' li. VI, 152, t<TTi wo*!! 'E^tpij itvx^'Apytos IrrnoffoTOU). 

' Paus, u. 1. I. 

" Paul. II. 4. 2 (trans. Fraier). "Like every attentive reader of Homer, I am 
persuaded that Bellerophon'was not an independent monarch, but » vassal of 
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conflicting statements of these excellent authorities arc best recon- 
ciled by supposing them to be referring to different periods. If this 
is so^ and if, as well might be, all the domains of Homeric Argos 
passed to its first Dorian lord, then Corinth formed part of the lot of 
Temenos. A Temenid Corinth is perhaps implied in Apollodorus^, 
where Temenos, the two sons of Aristodemus, and Kresphontes 
"when they had conquered the Peloponnese, set up three altars of 
Zeus Patroos and sacrificed on them and drew lots for the cities. 
The first lot was Argos, the second Sparta, the third Messene." 

For connexions between Pheidon and Corinth we have only a 
story told by Plutarch and a Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius* of 
which the salient points are that (17) Pheidon tries to annex Corinthj 
(i) the Bacchiads and Archias are the pro-Ai^ve party; (c) the fell 
of the Bacchiads [which led to the rise of the tyrant Cypsclus) 
meant the overthrow of Argive influence. 

So fer the story is all of a piece, and supports the view that the 
simultaneous establishment of Cypselus in Corinth and Orthagoras 
in Sicyon may have been part cause and part result of the fali of 
Pheidon and the breaking up again of the lot of Temenos. Such a 
suggestion harmonizes well with the friendship that existed betwem | 
the Corinthian and Sicyon tyrants'. I 

There are however chronological diiEculties in this interpreta- 
tion of the Pheidon Archias story. In the story (J) the fall of the 
Bacchiads is made contemporary with the foundation of Syracuse, 
i.e. it must presumably be dated about 734 b,c,*; (il) Pheidon is put 

Proetiu, king of Argos. Even after Belieropbon had migrated to Lycia, the 
CoiiDthianB are known to have been still subject to the lords of Argos or Mycenae. 
Again, in the arm)' which attacked Troy, the Corinthian contingent was not 
commanded by a general of its own, but was brigaded with the Mycenaean and 1 
other troops commanded by Agamemnon." *- Apollodorus 11. S. 4. | 

" Plut. AtTUit. Narr. B {Moral, 771); SchoL ap. Rhod. Arg. iv. I2iz; see also 
Diod. VIII. 10; Alex. AetoL Arab. Lyr. 1. 2o8;Max. Tyr. (ed. Teubner), xviii.: 
cp. Wilisch, Jabrb. Class. Phil. 1S76, pp, 586 f. 

* Cleisthenci, the tyrant of Sicyon, regarded with particular favour one of 1 
his daughter's suitors, "because he was related by descent to the Cypaetids ol 1 
Corinth," Hdt. vi. iz8 (quoted byGrotein this coijnexion). For friendship between 
Corinth and Sicyon at this time, see perhaps also Nic. Dam. F.H.G. iii. p. 395; 1 
cp. Wilisch, Goal. Get. Anz. 1880, 11. p. 1195. ' 

* Thuc. VI. 3, 4i Thucydides must be preferred to Strabo vi. 269, 267, who 
says the first Greek cities in Sicily included Syracuse, and were fotmdcd in ihe 
tenthgenerationafter the Trojan wars (i.«, about 800 b.c, E.Meyer, C«. d. Ail. 
n. sect. 302 n.). 
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some time before this event, his contemporary Habron being grand- 
lather of Archias' fevourite Actaeon: the Marmor Panum enters 
Pheiiion before Archias. 

In a highly romantic narrative like that of Archias and Actaeon 
the last thing to be looked for is a reliable and exact chronology. 
Impossible dates may mean impossible statements; but on the other 
hand they may mean merely a confusion of facts of different dates, 
or again, the facts may be coherent, and the dates j ust simply wrong. 

In the present case, except for the relative dating of Archias 
and Pheidon, the historic background is perfectly coherent, if the 
events are put early in the seventh century. To accept the 750 date 
for Pheidon sets him right in relation to Archias, but leaves the 
rest of the story in the air. There is indeed always the refuge of 
assuming a double banishment of the Bacchiads. But the idea of a 
double banishment, traces of which might easily be discovered by 
the reduplicating school of historians, is deservedly suspect, and may 
have arisen from a double dating due to double dating of Pheidon. 
If there really were two banishments, the story better suits the 
second. 

Neither Plutarch nor the Scholiast on Apollonius gives any 
absolute dates; and those of the Parian Marble, which does, are 
impossible. The Marble dates Pheidon 895 B.C. and Archias 758. 
Pheidon is also indeed made contemporary with an Athenian who 
according to Castor held the ofHce of king from 864 to 846 b.c* 
From 846 to 758 is a possible, though improbably long interval 
between Pheidon and Archias, if as the story tells us, the latter had 
as fevourite the grandson of one of Pheidon's contemporaries; but 
even so the dating is so unsatisfectory, that the latest editor of the 
Parian Marble' has su^ested transposing Archias and Pheidon. 
But, apart from other difEcutties, the resultant early date for Archias 
is altogether against the evidence. There is no need to put him back 
into the ninth century merely because it is not unlikely that Greeks 
at that period were already making their way to Sicily. The ante- 
dating of Pheidon has already been accounted for, and he appears 
to have taken back Archias with him part of the way. 

The date of Archias is a problem any way. But it is not difficult 

to surest a possible chronology. Pheidon's fall^ was probably rapid 

(a proof of his hubris). His rise was probably slow. Being a 

' Jacoby, Marm. Par, p. 158. ' Ibid, ad lot. 

' See perhaps Plato, Lotus, 6^di-t, 
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hereditary monarch, he may well have ruled for fifty years, from 
about 715 to 665 B.C. It was early tn his career that he began to 
carry out his designs on Corinth. Archias, who had founded 
Syracuse in 734, gave him support We are told no details, but the 
alliances of the period of the second Messenian war and the naval 
stru^le in the Saranic Gulf must have supplied abundant motives 
and inducements. Bacchiad government under Argive protection 
continued till Pheidon fell, which meant also the lull of the Bacchiads 
themselves. They withdrew to the fer west. Demaratus penetrated 
as lar as Tarquinil. Large numbers doubtless settled at Syracuse. 
The order of events just outlined coincides entirely with the extant 
narratives, except in the one matter of Syracuse^ uid there the 
divei^cnce is very comprehensible. The founder of Syracuse had 
supported Pheidon. Pheidon's lall had led to a great influx o( 
pro-Argive Corinthians into Syracuse, and threw Archias back 
entirety onto his Sicilian colony. If this is what really happened, it 
would not be surprising if the iati of Pheidon came to be regarded 
as having led to the original foundation of Syracuse. 

The chief doubt however as to the historical truth of the Argive 
tyrant's interference in Corinth is caused by certain 
CorintbHshe references to a Corinthian Pheidon, described by 
'h*"*"^ ^^ Aristotle as "one of the earliest lawgivers^." When 
an Ai^vc Pheidon is reported as making his ap- 
pearance in Corinthian history, is it a mistake due to the confusing 
of two separate personalities? If two existed, they were unques- 
tionaHy confiised. A Pindar Scholiast says that "a certain Pheidon, 
a man of Corinth, invented measures and weights*," 

But there is an alternative possibility. The Corinthian Pheidon 
maybeonfyoneaspectof the Argive: this is suggested by the Pindar 
Scholiast later in the same ode, where he says that "the Pheidon 
who hrst struck theirmeasuresftoi/'aii to fj^rpov) for the Corinthians 
was an Ai^ive*." Too much stress must not be laid on such very 
confused statements*. At best they can only corroborate other and 

1 Aristot. Pol. n. 1165 b. ' SchoL Pind. 01. xm. 10. » Ad 01. xni. 17. 

* A, quotation at length ii needed to illustrate our authority's mmCality. 
Ht explaini tii yip iirntioit iv ivritroiv fiirpa iviOtjict, 01. xiii. 17, thus: 
"by geai he is meaning quarts and bushels owing to their hollo wnesa... now of 
thb gear for measures he says that the Corinthians were the inventors. But 
why did he call them equestrian? Because Pheidon, who first struck their 
meaBures for the Corinthians, was an Aigive, and the poet* call Argos equestrian: 
Eurip. (/.T. 700), 'when to Hellas and to equeitrian Aigos thou dost come'." 
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better evidence. This however is not altogether lacking. When 
Karanos, the kinsman of Pheidon, went to Macedonia and occupied 
Edessa and the lands of the Argeadae', Bacchiads from Corinth 
settled near by among the Lynkestai*. 

A lawgiver who was "one of the earliest" can have arisen in 
Corinth only be&re the establishment of the tyranny in 657 B.C. 
On the ocher hand lawgivers seem to have been mainly a seventh 
century phenomenon in Greece, and the most natural time for one 
to have been appointed in Corinth is when ijie Bacchiad nobility 
was losing its ascendancy, a process which may be imagined as 
beginning early in the seventh century or at the end of the eighth. 
Plutarch describes Pheidon's designs on Corinth as formed at the 
beginning of his career. Everything points to the Argive tyrant 
having had a long reign. There is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the rival fections in Corinth invited to act as their law- 
giver a young sovereign of unusual ability who ruled a city of great 
traditions but not at the dme particularly powerful'. I have already 
suggested the course taken by events in Corinth after Pheidon had 
once secured a position in the city. One passage remains to be 
quoted that makes it still more probable both that the Corinthian 
lawgiver was the Argive tyrant, and that events in Corinth took 
something like the course that I have suggested. According to 
Nicholas of Damascus* Pheidon out of friendship went to the help 
of the Corinthians during a civil war: an attack was made by his sup- 
porters, and he was killed'. An intimate connexion from the begin- 
ning of his career with the great trading and manufticturing city of 
the Isthmus would go fer to explain the commercial and financial 
inventiveness that was the distinguishing featureof this royal tyrant*. 

*■ Justin VII. I ; cp. above, p. 1 56. ' Strabo vii. 316. 

' For the lot of Temenos having been real]y dissipated, see Paus. ir. 26. 2, 
z8. r, rar. 17. 1; n. j6. ;; m. 7. 4; iv. 8. 3, 14. 3, 34. 9. 

* F.H.G. III. p. 378, fr. 41. 

* The Argive tyrant's overlOTdship in Corinth is accepted, but put into the 
eighth century by Unger, Philoi. xxviii. pp. 399 f., xxix. pp. 145 f., and Wiliich, 
Ntuc Jabtb. 1876, pp. 58s f. 

' Svoronos, 7. /. £A. N. v. p. 44 states that some of the earliest "tortoiaes" 
are bad laaaty (nijSSijXa), and suggests that Pheidon dehased the cranage when 
his prosperity began to diminish towards the end of hia reign. This suggestion 
has no diretC conftrmation, hut it harmonizes with what 19 known of the fall 
of the tyranny in other places, notably Athens, where it coimidej with the loss 
of the Paioaian mines, and Rome, where Tarquin fell, " exhaustus munificentia 
publlcorum opttum." 
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In the passage of Thucydides^ in which he associates the origin of 
Mercantile and ')"^""y *''h the acquisition of wealth, one odier 
marine de- development is mentioned as characteristic of the age, 
Codntt'q^ot'd "Greece began to fit out fleets and toot more to 
by Thucydtdes the sea." 

conditions that^ ^^ "^^ views expressed in the last chapter are not 
led to the rise entirely mistaken, then in Greece Proper the earliest 
phases of all these developments, in politics, in in- 
dustry, and in commerce by land and sea, are all to be associated 
with Pheidon of Argos. But on the same showing Pheidon was 
a man born rather before his time and not quite in the right place. 

The town n^arked out by its situation* to develop the new ten- 
dencies to the fullest was Corinth, and it is in fact from Corinth 
that Thucydides draws his illustration, mentioning in this con- 
nexion the shipbuilding of the Corinthian Ameinoldes about 704 
B.C and the naval battle between Corinth and Corcyra of about 
664 B.C* He says nothing about Corinthian tyrants, but the de- 
scription of the situation at Corinth is simply a paraphrase of that 
of the general situation that led to tyrannies^. Corinth is chosen 
to exemplify the normal course of things in a seventh century Greek 
town, and it may be taken as certain that Thucydides regards the 
tyranny at Corinth as the outcome of the mercantile and maritime 
developments described in the passage just quoted. 

Only, what was the personal relationship of the tyrants to the new 
developments ? 

> 1. 13- 

' Cp. Livy XXXIII. 32j Val. Max. iv. 8. 5; Aristid. Isibmic. p. 102. 

' Thuc. 1. :3i cp. Sttabo viii. 378. 

* qj. SvvaraTipat ytvofitiTis t^s 'EXXdSor koI rav j^ptjiiarmv t^ kt^ic Jti 
fuXXoir iroioufWFiji rvpavviitt iv rah traktiri KufiltrravTo, rav jrpiwdfiwp 
fitt^opoty yiyvofttvov with oi Kopipdiot,.,)(p7jfiairl rt dvvaroi ^trav.^.Kai efiw6- 
ptov...rapt}(ovTts ivvar^v fa}(ov j^pT/itaTOiv vpoiroitf Tqv troKiv. 
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Before attempting to answer this question, one important addition 

may be made to Thucvdides' picture of the state of 
Seventh cen- ..-,■ ., ^-l 

tury Corinth thmgs m the City when the tyranny arose. Cormth v 
nas also a was not enEaced only in Commerce and shipping. She 

great indus- , "^ • . ■ , t l l 

trial centre, was also a great industrial centre. In the chapter 
especially for Qf, Argos reasons have been given for thinking that 

the tyrant Pheidon flourished just at the time when 
pottery of the style called for want of a better name pro to- Corinthian 



e found at Corinth. 



was enjoying a great vogue in a great part of the Greek world, 
that much at least of this ware was made in Pheidon's dominions. 
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and that Pheidon took political measures to crush or cripple rival 
centres. Towards themiddleof the seventh century proto-Corinthian 
ware was eclipsed by a new style, which with good reason~Ki^"been 
named Corinthian*. This new style became so popular that the 
invention of the potter's wheel was ascribed to 3 Corinthian*. 



Fig. 23. Corinthian terra cotta tablet depicting; a potter at hi« whee 



Fig. 24. Corinthian terra cotta tablet depicting the interior ot a kiln. 

Corinthian vases of this period show one of the most decorative 
and distinctive styles of pottery that has ever been invented. The 
style of decoration somewhat recalls oriental carpets, and it was long 
ago plausibly suggested that oriental carpets or tapestries furnished 

' Cp. perhaps the tradition which maiies the artift Butades migrate from 
(proto-Corinthian f) Sicyon to Corinth. Pliny, N.H. xxxv. 43 (12). 

' Pliny, N.H. vii. 57 (56), figlinas (inuenit) Coroebus Athenieniis, in iia orbem 
Anarcharsis Scythes, ut alii Hyperbiua Corinthius. SchoL Pind. Ol. xni. 27 
(oD achievcmenca of Corinthians), ^iivfio! 6i <fn}m SiXovaSai rir xtpajitKof 
rpd^ov tK /irrmfuipit. 
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the models for the Corinthian vase painters^. Two jugs in this 
style, one from Corinth itself, the other from Corneto (Tar- 
cjuinii), are shown in figs. 22 and 34. Vodve tablets of the sixth 
century B.C. have been found at Corinth that depict various stages 
of the manu&cture. Two are here reproduced (figs. 23, 24). This 
very distinctive pottery made its way over a great part of the Greek 
world*. It has been found in large quantities all over Sicily, South 
Italy and Etruria, in many parts of Greece Pn^}er, and in many 
places fiirther east*. 

Cypselus established himself as tyrant in 657 b.c. at the height 
Cypselus be- of these great developments of Corinthian industry, 
comes t7i'f"t trade, and shipping. It has been noticed bv Busolt^ 
at the height , ^ - , r ^ l r i- i- 

of these de- that 057 is also the year of the conquest or Sardis 
velopments. i,y the Cimmerians. The disturbances in Asia Minor 
may have enhanced the importance of the western trade, in which 
Corinth was particularly concerned'. They may incidentally have 
removed, at least for the time being, a very powerful commercial 
rival, since Corinth and Lydia appear to have been engaged in much 
the same industries, namely weaving, dyeing, metallurgy, horse 
rearing and the making of ointments, in addition to pottery, a fact 
that can hardly have been accidental', and points to Corinth having 
been influenced by Lydia. Both before and after the Cimmerian 
invasion Lydiaand Corinth appear to have been on excellent terms^: 
but this would not prevent Corinthian merchants from growing 
more prosperous through L3rdia's troubles*. 

^ Birch, Hist. Poll. p. 1S5. For Corinthian ttxciles see Barth, Carirab. Comm. 
pp. 2Z f. quoting Athen. 1. ijd, xii. 52;^., xiii. ;S2<J, Aristoph. Ratiat 440. For 
general industrial activitie* see Strabo 382, ypa^iKi} re xat irXaorii:^ cai n-ao-a 
^ ToiavTi] ltr)fumpyia; Oroa. V. 3, officina omnium artiliciun atqne artifidonun. 

* From recent excavations of the American School 1 am indebted for the 
phoCc^aph to Miss A. Walker. 

* Cp. below, p. 241. 

* E-g- 79 vases in one grave in Rhodes, Jabrb, 1. 144. 
» Gt. G.' I. 459. n- 6. 

* See for instance the story of Demaratus and Tarquinii, discussed in (he 
chapter on Rome. 

' Bluemner, Gewerb. Tatig. 35-37; Wiliach, Jtibrb. Gym. Zutau, 1901, p. 7. 

' Gyges used the Corintliiao treasury at Delphi (Hdt. i. 14). Periander sent 
slaves to Alyattcs (Hdt. in. 49). 

' The revolts from Corinth of Coicyra and Mcgara are also auodated by 
Busolt {Lakedaim. i. 200) with the rise of Cypselus. If they helped it, it was 
probably by discrediring the ruling Bacchiads. 
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Whether the rise of Cypseius had any connexion with the 

beginnings of Corinthian coinage is a matter of dis- 
Cypselusand t» , . j ,. ,- ■ l ur 

th« beginnings pute. cusolt* dates the earliest issues some halt 
of Corinthian century later than the establishment of the tyranny. 

Head* on the other hand makes the coinage and the 
tyranny begin approximately together and he is supported by Percy 
Gardner', who dates the earhest coins of Corinth in the early part 
of the seventh century but after 665 b.c. 




Fig. 25. Coins of Corinch. 

If, then, as seems probable, the English numismatists are nearer 
the truth than the German," the first issues of "colts," as the coins 
were colloquially called from the winged horse that they bore, may 
have played their part in helping Cypseius to the tyranny. The 
tracesofLydian influence support this view. But on the other hand 
Corinth, whose trade was so preponderatingly with the west, may, 
like its colony Corcyra, have felt the need of a coinage only com- 
paratively late. Where the main facts are so obscure and particulars 
are completely wanting it is idle to carry speculation further. 

For evidence as to Cypseius' personal relationship to the com- 
mercial developments of his age we must look elsewhere. Some 
modern writers have indeed despaired of recovering any picture of 
the personal history of a ruler who is variously described by our 

' Gr,G.*i, 627 (where "seventh" cencury is a misprint for "sixth"; ep. p. 651); 
ep. p. 499 and Wiiisch, Jabrh. Gym. Ziuau, 1901, p. 25. 
' Bril. Mus, Col, Coins Corinth, p. xviii; Hist. Num.' ad loc. 
^ Earliest Coins Greeci Proper, pp. ii f. 
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best authorities as having ruled mildly' and with bloodthirsty 

severity*. This attitude is quite unnecessary. Both 
His personal ' . , , i<i 1 

relationship Statements are in themselves quite credible as con- 
when tyrant temporary accounts of the same regime from different 
to the com- . '^ / . p -1. , , , , , , 

mercial de- points or view. Still, by themselves they do not take 
T«lopmenta of yj yg^y far. Fortunately we are better informed in 
his age. , .- ■ 

other directions. 

Of the Corinthian colonies in Western Greece, that lined the 
trade route to Sicily and Italy and the Furthest West, Leukas, 
Ambracia and Anaktorion were founded by Cypselus*. Leukas was 
converted by him from a peninsula into an island for the greater 
convenience of navigation*. 

Cypselus is said to have taxed his subjects heavily. This sEatement 
is taken from the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica^y a work of no 
great authority for our early period. The tax is associated by Suidas* 
with the dedication of a colossus of beaten gold which " Didymus 
says was made by Periander" (not C)^selus) "with the object of 
checking the Corinthians in their luxury and arrogance." Theo- 
phrastus, so Suidas also states, called the statue the colossus not of 
Cypselus but of the sons of Cypselus {Kui^eXiSmc). The statement 
of the Oeconemica must therefore be taken with reserve. But the 
story of Cypselus' heavy taxation states also that the tyrant made his 
subjects work and prosper and able to pay the taxes'. 

Whatever the truth about the colossus the fact remains that the 
Personal rela- feme of Cypselus was largely eclipseS by that of his 
tionships of his son and successor Periander, who wasactuallv claimed 
son Periander , ' , ^ , 

to these same by some writers as one or the seven sages ot early 
developments. Greece®. This is unfortunate when we are searching 

1 Aristot. Pd. vn. (v.), 1315*; Nic. Da-n. F.H.G. m. p. 391. 

» Hdt. V. 92. 21. 

* For full references see Buaolt, Gr. G.' i. pp. 642-3. 

• Strabo x. 452; cp. Busolt, Gr. C* i. 642, who quotes also Strabo i. 59, 
Polyb. V. 5. 12. 

* Aristot. Oecon. 11, 13460-i. • Suid. s.v. Kv^iXtdui' avaSrinaTa. 
' Cp. Knapp, Korrespondenz-BI. Gdebrt-Schulen ffuerllembergs, iSSS, p. 120, 

n. I, who compares fourteenth century Italian tyrants. 

• Plut. dt Ei ap. Dtlpb. 3 {Moral. 385); DLo Ciirya. xxxvji. 456M (103 R); 
Plato, Ep. 2. Tiie unfriendly Nie. Dam. F.H.G. 111. p. 393, quotes this view, 
but adds TO Si oujc ^v; cp. Plato, Rep. i. 336; Pralag. 3430. Appian {bill. Mitbr. 
28) does not mention Periander, but accepts his claim: "of the seven sages so 
called all who engaged in acrive life ruled and tyrannized more savagely than 
tiie normal tyrant [itnortpov rSiv iSiutikwi' rupcii't-eii')." 
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for origins, since Periander is said to have changed the character of 
the sovereignty^. Even if the authorities who made this statement 
are not particularly good, still it must be taken as in some [>art true. 
The son born in the purple can never succeed exactly to the position 
of the &ther who founded the house. Luckily however we are told 
the nature of Periander's change. He regarded himself as a soldier 
and sought to make Corinth a great military power, whereas 
Cypselus had be«i a man of peace with a peacefiil policy^. So (ar 
therefore as Periander's policy was not directly or indirectly 
military, there is no need to assume a break with tliat of his father. 
He maintained and enlarged the colonial empire of the city^ As 
regards Corinthian trade under Periander we are told that his public 
revenues were all derived from its taxation*: but everything shows 
that he did not follow the Bacchiads and tax it ruthlessly. Rather 
he seems to have aimed at increasing his revenues by fostering 
commerce. Corinthian shipping, with which the trade of die city 

' "Periander Grac changed the government (jrpuToe f«re<rn(cr( t^i- apx't>'X" 
HeradidcB, F.H.G. n. p. 113; "Periander, the son of Cypaelus king of Corinth, 
received the kingdom by inheritance from his father and out of savagery and 
violence turned it into a tyranny," Nic. Dam. F.H.G. ui. p. 393; "they >ay that 
Periander the Corinthian wa< originally popular (a^/ioriiioi/), but afterward* 
changed fait policy and became tyrannical," Greg. Cypr. 111. Jo^LeuCsch, 
Parotm. Gr. ti. p. 89; cp. (ahnost the same words) SchoL Hipp. Maj, 304. E; 
cp. also Diog. Laert. i. 7. ;. Hdt. v. 91. 23 regardi Periander's early mildness 
a* a change from Cypselus, but his account is f ranldy anti-Cypselid. 

* "Cypselus was a demagogue and throughout his reign remained without 
a bodyguard: but Periander proved tyrannical but warlike," Ariitot. Pol. 
VII. (v.), 13156, where Cypselus' alleged demagogism is probably only a late 
inference from a genuine tradition that he was not a soldier: see chap i.p.jt. 
The passages quoted in the last note from Heradides and Nicolaus go on at 
once to mention that Periander instituted an armed bodyguard, and Nicolaus 
adds that "he made repeated campaigns and was warlike." This statement 
may be accepted though the context of the last passage sliows that the picture 
of the tyrannicai Periander is influenced by the conception of the tyrant as a 
military despot prevalent since Aristotle (see chap. t. pp. zS f,). The maxim cuXot- 
ifavxla (peace is a good thing) is attributed to Periander by Diog. Laert. 1. 7. 4, 
but such utterances are notoriously quite consistent with the most aggressive 
military policy. 

* Nic. Dant. F.ff.G. ni. p. 393 (a son of Periander founded Potidaea); cp. How 
and Wells, Hdt. voL ii. p. 341 on Potidaea and Epidamnus (founded 6z6 b.c. 
Euseb.) cp.Tbuc 1. 14) as controllitig the great road from Durazzo to Salonika. 
The road traversed the land of the Lynkestai, whose kings claimed Corinthian 
descent, Strabo vn. J26. 

* Heradides, F.H.G. a. p. 113. 
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was inseparably bound up, certainty owed much to him. "He built 
triremes and ^ed both scas^." This last statement seems intended 
to OMitrast Periandcr with his &thcr, whose activities had been 
mainly in the west Periander on tbe other hand is found acting in 
close concert with Thrasybulus liie tyrant of Miletus'. He has been 
suspected of slave-dealing with Lydia^, and acted as arbitrator 
between that state and Miletus*. He had a nephew who bore the 
name of a Idng of Egypt'. In order the better to "ply both seas" 
he is said to have wanted to cut a canal through the Corinthian 
Isthmus*. Here too he was following in the £x>tsteps of his &ther 
who had "velilicated" Leukas. 

It is interesting therefore tonotice the emphasis laid on Periander's 
wealdi^, and to recall the social legislation attributed to him by 

> Nic. Dam. ibid. 

' Hdt. V. 92; Aristot. Pol. III. 11844, VII. (v.), ijiia; Dion. Hal. iv. 56. 
Myres, J. U.S. jtjtvi. pp. jio {. makes Periandcr an active partner in the Milesian 
thalaaaocra cy, which he dates at this period. Reaeons for not accepting Myres On 
theMilesian thalaaBOcracy are guggeaced'in the chapter on Egypt, hut hi) account 
of PniandN's naval support of Thraiybulua is valuable and convincing, Mjrea 
quotes the stmy of Arion and his wonderfu] adventure with the pirates and the 
dolphins on the Corinthian merchant ihip that was bearing him to Periander's 
court, Hdt. I. 13^; Pint. Se}^. Sap. Com. 18 f. {Moral. i6i). 

* Hdt. in. 48, 49; Nic. Dam. F.H.G. in. pp. 393-4; PluL dc Mai, Hdt. 21, 13 
(Aforof. 859-861); Diog. Laert. i. 7. z. Hence Movers, Pbotn. it, iii 109, calls 
Periander a slave dealer; eo also WiUsch, Gani. Gel. Aaz. 1B80, p. izoz, fabrb. 
Gym. ZiriaUf 1901, p. zz, n. 9, who refer) also to Hdt. viii. 10; (on Panionios 
the Chian who in the early part of the fifth century "made his living" by 
mutilatiDg boys whom " he took and sold at Sardis and Epheaus for great buhib"). 
Wiliech infer? also, tbid. p. 2Z, from the Up6Sav\ot Or consecrated prosritutes 
of the Corinthian temple of Aphrodite, an import from A)ia to Corinth of female 
slaves: see Athen. xi[i. 573; Strabo viii, 37S and perhaps 347. This view is 
not necessarily contradicted by Heraclides, who declares {F.H.G. 11. p^ 213) 
that Periander drowned all the procuresses in the dcy (Steinmetz however 
reads dirfSvo-t, stripped). Heraclides is not indeed discredited by the fact that 
Athenaeus x. 443 a, makes not only Periander but also Cleomenes or Cleomis 
tyrant of Methymna dispose of loose women in this Napoleonic way. The double 
assignation decides neither whether the story is true or false nor which waji went 
the borrowing. But Wiliscii and Heraclides may both he right. A tyrant who 
traded in prostitutes might yet be most severe on unlicensed prostitution. 

* BuBolt, Gr. C II, 466. ' See below, pp. ziz-4. 

* Diog. Laert. 1. 7. 6; cp. E. Curtius, Pdop. i. 13; Gerster, Istbme ie Carintb, 
B.C.H. VIII. (1884), pp. 22s *■ 

^ Cp. the epntaph, Diog. Laert. i. 7. 3, 

nkouTov la'i iro<f>aii nporanr n-orpic ijft* KopirBot 
itdXiroiE oy;(iaXor yi) Hiplaripov ix"- 
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Nicolaus Dajnascenus, according to whom the tyrant "forbad the 
citizens to acquire slaves and live in idleness, and continually 
found them some employment^." Heradides* and Diogenes 
Laertius (quoting Ephorus and Aristotle)' state that he did not 
allow anybody and everybody to live in the city. Their statement 
is capable of many interpretations. It may mean that Periander 
sought to control labour in the city or to prevent the rural population 
from quitting the land for the superior attractions of life in the great 
industrial centre. 

In short from first to last the tyranny at Corinth is seen taking 
an active part in guiding the industrial, commercial and maritime 
activities of the city*. This however is what might be expected from 
any able government at the period, and nobody has ever questioned 
the Cypselids' ability. The previous government, that of the aristo- 
cracy of the Bacchiads, had "exploited the market with impunity^,'* 

> F.H.G. 111. p. 3931 cp. Heraclidei, F.H.G. u. p. 213, "putting a complete 
stop to the acquisition of slaves and to luxury." These statemenCs are treated 
sceptically by Busolt, Gr. G* i. p. 64.6 [mainly on the dangerous ground Chat 
Periander's behaviour is too typical to be true), and by Poehlmann, Grundr. 
Gr, C 6z, *79, but accepted or defended by Knapp, op. cii. p. 119; Duncker, 
G.d. A. VI.' 6j; Wili9ch,7<i6ri.Cym. Zittau, 1901, p. 17; cp. p. 12; Meyer, C. d. A. 
II. 621; Beloeh, Ct. C 1. i. p. 270. These writers mainly explain the mcaaurcB 
ai intended to protect small home industries against large slave factories (bo 
Busolt, Lakedaim. p. 201). Porzio, Cifsdiii, p. 135, n., rightly points out that 
the authors who preserve this notice did not so understand it, but wrongly 
maintains that this fact is fatal to the explanation. Poriio's own explanation 
(that the Cj^iselids' taxation led to discontent which endangered the tyrants 
whose "main care was therefore to empty the city by forcing their subjects to 
live solitary and scattered in the country," ibid. p. 136) runs counter to the facta, 
which show chat cities increased under the tyranny. 

' F.H.G. 11. Z13. ' Diog. Laert. i. 7. 5. 

* Cp. Wilisch, ydW. Gjim. ZiiMU, lgoi,p. 13, "promotion of home industries, 
attitude towards slave labour, introduction of the coinage, these were the main 
questions for the government of the Cypselids, especially Periander" j so Busolt, 
Laktdaim. 1. 201, Zll. 

' Strabo vill. 37S ; cp. Barth, Corinlb. Comm. p. 14. Strabo calls the Bacchiads 
tyrants, probably in the later sense of bad despotic rulers. Note, however, Chat 
he assodates their "tyranny" with great wealth and commercial connexions. 
"The Bacchiads too became tyrants, and being wealthy and many and of dis- 
tinguished family for some two hundred years they held rule and exploited Che 
market with impunity. These Cypselus put down and himself became tyrant.... 
Of the wealth associated with this house there is evidence in the dedication of 
Cypselus at Olympia, a hammered gold statue of large size." Busolt, Lakedaim. 
I. X01-3, thinks that the Bacchiads had the industry of Corinth in their own 
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sukI Tvry possibly this short-sighted poUey had hastened and helped 
their fidli. 

But how predsely were they overthrown? What was the 
Before he be- Career of Cypselus previous to his obtaining the 

probably pole- Accordir^ to Nicolaus Damascenus, who based 
™*"''' himself largely on the fourth century Ephorus", Labda, 

the mother of Cypselus, belonged to the Bacchiad aristocracy, but 
owing to a personal deformity' she had married beneath her. Her 
husband, Eedon, is variously said to have been descended from the 
pre-Hellenic Lapithae of Thessaly* and from a non- Dorian stock 
of Gonussa above Sicyon*. In any case, as observed by How and 
Wells', Eetion belonged to the pre-Dorian "Aeolic" population 
of Corinth'. The Bacchiad aristocracy was extremely exclusive. 
Its members married only among themselves. Consequently the 
official oracles [H-ophesied evil frtxn this union, and when a son was 
bom of it, the government sent agents to destroy the child But 
hands, and that they employed in it numeroua slaves who proved irresistible 
competitora to the crowd of pail bourgeois, and that Cypselus made himself 
lyrant bjr putting himself at the head of the latter. Servile competitioii waa put 
out ot the way when Cypselus had made himself tyrant, and the working classes 
of the citiien population were occupied in numerous public works. Busolc 
rightly recognizes the commercial element in Cypselus' power, but the evidence 
is all against a highly organized servile industry at this early date; in Corinth 
itself the legislation against servile labour is attributed to Periander, and the 
dace of the legislatian is a good indication of the date at which servile labour 
first seriously threatened free; the exploiting of the market by the Baccbiads 
is not evidence for ctmunercia] undertaldngs on the part of the Bacchiadl, 
but rather of thdr having held aloof from commerce. 

1 This suggestion is quite consistent with the vague statement of Aellan, 
F.H. I. 19, that they fell "through immoderate luxury" (9ia TpotftS/v ri/ir (|oj 
T»S iirrpav). 

* Buaott, (?r. G.> I. p. 637; E. Meyer, fiinH. Mm. 1887, p. 91, 

^ El, Mag. ^Xourdc i rove roSas (Vi to ffu St((rTp<i/ifu'i>oc noi r^ A. 
irTotx"if ■atKwC' 5iA Tofro Koi Ad^Sa (KoXfTro ^ ynv^ ftir 'HfriuFOE fi^njp d( 
Ki^'Xou ToO Kopiy$m rupavvov. Knapp, op. di. p. jj, notes that Bacchis, 
ancestor of the Bacchiadi, was also lame, Heraclid. F.H.G. u, p. %iz. 

* Hdt. V. 92. 7. • Paus. 11. 4. 4; cp. v. 18. 7. 

* Hdl. ad loc. 

T Thuc rv. 42. His family lived at Petra, Hdc v. 92. 7, which has led Knapp, 
of. cit. pp. 33-34, n. 5, to compare Cypselus with the Paladin Roland who was 
son of CharlemagiLe's sister Bertha and a poor knight named Milo. Roland was 
bom. among the rocks and was called Roland because he rolled across Che cave 
in which he was bom. 
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the inlant melted the hearts of its would-be murderers, and instead 
of killing it they went back and reported that they had done so. 
The inlant was sent away by its parents to Olympia, and was 
brought up first there and then at Cleonae. Encouraged by a 
Delphic oracle Cypselus returned to Corinth, became very popular, 
was elected polemarch, and made himself still more popular by 
refusing to imprison citizens and remitting in all cases his part of 
their lines. Finally he headed a rising against the unpopular Bac- 
chiads, killed Patrokleides, who was king at the time, and was made 
king in his stead. He ruled mildly, neither maintaining a body- 
guard nor losing the people's lavour^. 

Such is the account given by Nicholas of Damascus. For the 
greater part of it we have no earlier authority. But once more we 
must be on our guard against too hasty scepticism. Ephorus, who 
is generally admitted to have been the source of this account, was 
not further removed from Cj^elus than this age is from Cromwell. 
Cypselus was the foremost man of his age in all Greece, We need 
to be very sceptical of such scepticism as that of Busolt*, who argues 
that Cypselus cannot have been polemarch before he became tyrant 
because if his parentage was not known he would not have been 
eligible, while if it was he would not have been elected'. As pointed 
out many years ago by Wilisch*, such arguments are dangerous 
when applied to times of which so little is known. The aristocracy 
which fell in 657 b,c. may have begun to totter some time earlier. 
Given the requisite gaps in our knowledge, Busolt's line of argu- 
ment might be equally well used to discredit the received tradition 
about the Victorian age in England on the ground that it contains 
the highly improbable statement that the leader of the aristocratic 
party was an Italian Jew. 

Ephorus seems to have been used by Aristotle^. It would be 
rash indeed to follow Busolt' and agree that such a source may yet 
be valueless. Aristotle is not to be treated in this way. The whole 

1 F.M.G. m. pp. 391-2. ' Gt. G.» i. p. 636, o. 2. 

» Cp. Schubring, de Cypselo (Coettingeo, 1862), pp. 62 t ; Wliach, GobK. Gd. 
Aia. 18S0, p. 119S. 

* Goat. Gel. Anz. 18B0, pp. 1196-1197. 

■ Wi^i<ih,Cotit.Gel. Anz. iSSo, p. 1197; Kiiapp,o^. fit. p. 115; Busolt,Gr.<?.' 
I. p. 637, quoting At. PtJ. VII. (v.), 1310S, KtifffXor «'■! irjiuiyayim. 

• Gt. G> 1. p. 637. So more recently Porzioj Cipselidi, p. 180, who thinks the 
Ephorean version a mere amplification of Herodotus. In uncritical incredulity 
Porzio rivals Pais (see e.g. of. cit. pp. 164-5 ""^ cp. below,, pp. 136 f.). 
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character of his work forces us to start with the assumption that he 
had some idea of the difference between myth and historical tradition. 
We always know the reasons why modern scholars are sometimes 
inclined to discredit him. We. do not always know the reasons that 
led Aristotle to accept as fects what he so accepts. What we do 
know is that the material on which he based his statements was far 
more ample than that which is now at our disposal. Even for a 
period so comparatively remote from him as the seventh century 
B.C. Aristotle must have been able to collect much evidence of one 
sort or another to confirm him alike in his doubts and his beliefs^. 

For eighth century Corinth Aristotle and his contemporaries 
probably" had the poems of the Corinthian Eumelos, a TrotJ^T^? 
laTopiK6<!^ who flourished about 750 B.C. and wrote among other 
works an epic called KopivStaKo,. A prose history of Corinth 
{KoptvBia iTvyypa(f>^) was also ascribed to him. The ascription is 
doubted by Pausanias*, not without reason, but it may still have 
been a document of some value and antiquity. The same is true 
of the "didactic poem in two thousand lines" ascribed by Diogenes 
Laertius to Periander himself*. We are learning to take our ancient 
records more on their face value than was done by our grandfethers 
in the nineteenth century. The classical historians, using the word 
in its widest sense, are still suffering from the reaction against the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

The story of the infent Cypselus is put by Plutarch* into the 
mouth of a certain " Chersias the poet," who is represented as having 
during a banquet given by Periander "mentioned others whose lives 

^ Cp. V/iiinch, Goeii. Gtl. Anz. 1880, pp. 1198-9, quotbg Plut. Je Ma/. HA. 
11 (Moral. 860), Strabo XUI. 600. 

' Wilisch, Eumdus (Zitcau, 1875). The Sopu^toKa were known to Theo- 
pompus {b. 3S0B.C., quoted eight lines, TzeCz. ad Lye. 174) and Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 265 B.C., used them for his Argonauiica). To judge from slight 
extant fragments they dealt with the mythical period. But even 90 they may 
well, when complete, have contained material for eighth century Corinthian 
liiitoiy. They were not known to Pausanias in the original; Paus. 11, i. i, 

' Tietiea, ad Lye. 174; Schol. Find. 01. x.m. 74. 

* Paus. II. 1. I. Groddech and Wilisch think the avyfpa'Pii a piose pricia of 

' vvoSifKos tit (wij Staxi^ia, Diog. Laert. t. 7. 4; cp. Suid. e.v. Htpiaydpos- 
itroBtiKar th tov duSpintiov ^iov, fvrj Siax>^ia- The majtime quoted by 
Diogenes as from this work are utterly commonplace, but they might none the 
less be derived from a poem or collecrion as valuable aa that of Theognis. 

' Plut. Sefn. Sap. Conviv. zi {Moral. 163). 

13—1 
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had been saved when despaired of and tn particular Cypsrius the 
&ther of Periander," One of the sceptics' has recently accepted this 
Chersias as historical and imagined Plutarch as here making use of 
a poem of his which he proceeds to explain as a fiction invented to 
give an appearance of l^'dmacy to the Cypselids. The explanation 
is quite gratuitous. It is true that Diogenes Laertius* speaks of 
Periander as "of the race of the HeracUds." But Chersias in Plutarch 
does not mention even the parents of Cypselus, much less his remote 
ancestors, and there is no evidence that he had them in mind*. 
The poem itself is a doubtful item. The only inference to be drawn 
from Plutarch is that to his readers the poem (assuming its existence} 
probably seemed in keeping with the scene. It is however well to 
be reminded that even Plutarch had much more literary material 
to draw from for this early period than have the moderns. 

On the whole therefore the safest attitude towards the narrative 
of Nicolaus will be one of benevolent agnosticism. No doubt he 
had a tendency to rationalize half or wholly mythical stories. It is 
not improbable that he did this to some extent in his account of 
the in&nt Cypselus with which we can compare the version of 
Herodotus. But when he makes a simple statement of common- 
place iact, as, for instance, that Cypselus was polemarch before he 
became tyrant, the most prudent and the most critical course is to 
accept it as i^^hahly true'. The reason why the record of this (act 
was preserved is not &r to seek. The fourth century historians 
seized on the name as evidence that Cypselus was in &ct as well as 
in name a ruler of the same order as Dionysius, who started his 

career as a military demagogue. But the context 
but that IS no , , , , . ■ i ■ 

evidence of shows that the polemarch was not in this case a 
militajy power, military officer*, and we know by implication that 
not have been Cypselus was not a warlike person, for the record of 
a^rtary how Periander changed the cbaracter of the govern- 

ment goes on to say that he iscame* warlike. And, 

' Poizio, Ciptdidi, p. 195. * Diof. Laerc i. 7. i. 

' On the faimly of Cypselus sec above, p, 193. The accounts make it on 
Che father's side older than that of the ruling Bacchiada. 

* Cp. y/ilii<:h,GoeU.Gfl.Anz. iSSo, p. 1 198, Knapp, o^. m. p. 41 (who realize; 
that ancient lists of Corinthian magistrates may have survived til] the days of 
Ephorus and been used by him). 

' Polemarch was a common title (Knapp, op. cit. p. 39); The duties of the 
oSice varied and were by no means always military: see Schubring, Je Cyps. 
pp. 6a-6j, quoting Sparta, Athens, Boeotia, Aetolia (Polyb. iv. iS. i). 

• Aristot. Pol. VII. (v.), 13154. 
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2s remarked long ago by Schubring*, if the tenure of the polcnuu^hy 
is historical, still it was not the means by which Cypselus reached 
the tyranny, but rather like the murder of the Bacchiad Patrokieides, 
a sign and token that he was already in a position to seize it 

Nicolaus therefore brines us litde nearer to under- 
What then was .■...- 1 1- . ^ 

tlie b«sia o( Standing the basis ot the future tyrant s power. Our 
tus power? only jjo™ of doing this lies in Herodotus, who tells 
The only pos- ,' r . ■ r ^ i -i-i-i 

Eibh evidence the Story or the mtant Cypselus with ccrtam details 

I* '"^ *"?*^ omitted by Nicolaus but which probably contain 
the essence of the story. According to Herodotus* 
Cypselus was die child from the cypscle in which as an iniatit his 
mother had conceded him from his would-be murder^s. If we 
are to believe Plutarch, the story of the cypsele could 
Cfpselus the ^^ ■'^ hisdays be traced back to thedays of Periander*. 
duM from the It is easy to point out* that we are here up against 
a widespread story of which different versions have 
been attached to such different names as Sargon of Akkad (c. 3800 
B.C.*), Moses, Romulus and Cyrus*. But even if we accept a common 
origin for all these stories, we are not very much further on. We 
should still have to determine why and how Cypselus found a place 
in the series. But it must not be too hastily assumed that the 
Wh&tisacTp- cypsele of Cypselus has anything at all to do with 
■ele? Not, in tj,e ^rk that Pharaoh's daughter found on the banks 
Mdent and of ^^ Nile' or the "alueus" discovered by the 

1?°*.^ ™- shepherd Faustulus on the banks of die Tiber. In 

thonties, either , f , _ , ■ , . « ■ ■■ 

an ark or a both these Cases'* the vessel could float and was dis- 

wooden chest, covered by a river side. Cypselus was not discovered. 

' de Cypselo, p. 64. ' Hdt. v. gl. 

' Stpi. Sap, Conv, 21 (Mora/. 163-4.). Periander'a court poet Cheraias (above, 
P- 195) tells of Cypselus "whom those who were sent to destroy him when a new 
born child refrained from slaying because he smiled on them. And afterwards 
they repented and sought for him, but did not find him, since he had been put 
away by his mother in a cypsele." 

' As is done by Portio, Cifsdidi^ p, 198. 

' Sayce, Encyc. Brit?-^ s,y. Babylonia and Assyria, p. 103; Maspero, Mia. 
^«.'pp. ,57-8, 

' For otber parallels cp. Bauer, Sirs, Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. 100 (iSSl), pp. Jjj 
(German), 557 (Indian). 

' The fact that Cypselus smiled before being put in his cypsele vdiile Moses 
cried when left in his ark hardly proves the identity of the legends, pact Knapp, 
op-cii. 1888, p, 32, n. I. 

* Asalaointbasequotedby Bauer, 5>(2,.^it.0'(w.^im, vol. 100, pp. 553, 557. 
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That is the whole point of the story. He was not exposed 
in a river or sea like Romulus or Perseus. And it is more than 
doubtful whether a cypsele has any connexion whatever with 
an alueus or ark. It is true that they are more or less identified 
by our ancient authorities. Pausanias*, who wrote his guide to 
Greece in the second century a.d., professed to have seen at Olympia 
the very cypsele in which Cypselus had been hidden and from which 
he was said to have got his name. It was a coffer (Xapcaf) of wood 
and ivory elaborately carved. The description leaves no doubt that 
it was of archaic Corinthian workmanship of the time of the tyrants 
or not much later^. But it is extremely doubtful whether this carved 
box was a cypsele or had any original connexion with the cjfpsele 
story. Plato'j Aristotle*, and Plutarch* all refer to the dedications 
of the house of Cypselus without alluding to this object. Herodotus 
says nothing about the cypsele having been dedicated. For Strabo* 
the chief dedication of Cypselus was a "golden hammered Zeus," 
Dio Chrysostom' (about iooa.d.) refers to what Pausanias calls 
the cypsele of Cypselus, but describes it simply as the "wooden 
box (^vXii'i} Kiffanof) dedicated by Cypselus." From Pausanias 
himself it is plain that the object was not by any means what the 
Greeks of his time understood by a cypsele. His statement^ that 
the ancient Corinthians called a coffer a cypsele raises a suspicion 
that nobody else ever did. It is probably only an inference drawn 
by the traveller from the fact of this particular coffer being so 
called by the guides at Olympia*. 

' Pau9. V. 17. 5. 

^ Note e.g. the humao-legged centaurs, the winged Artemis, and the mis. 
readings by Pausanias of inscriptions plainly in the archaic Corinthian alphabet 
(with its vai' k1^8ii\ov avffpatroK), Pau». v. 19. 7, 19. 5; Stuarc Jones, J.H.S. 
XIV. p. 40. 

' Pbaedrus, 236 b and achol, ad loc. 

'Mvn. (v.).3.3». 

' Sept. Sap. Conv. 21 {Marat. 164), "and found him not, since he had been 
put into a cypsele by hia mother. Wherefore Cypselus built his house at Delphi." 
The omission here is particularly striking, Plutarch, living in Boeotia, has a 
reason for referring to offerings at Delphi rather than at Olympia: but the 
countci-morive for quoting Olympia would surely have been stronger sdU if 
Plutarch had believed that the actual cypsele was there. 

• viii, 353, 378. No other dedications by Cypselus are mentioned. 
' Or. XI. t63 M. (325 R.). 'v. 17. 5.^ 

* So Hitzig, Pauian. loc. cit. (vol. ii. p. 396); Schubring, deCyps. p. 26 L; O^a- 
hetiL, Abb. Saicbs.Ces. Wiss. iS65,p. 611. The equation of cypsele with cofierwai 
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The Olympian Umax does not at all correspond to the picture 

of a cypsele suggested by the ancient notices on the 
Meadings of ,. ""^ , . , ^ . -^ , . ,- l l 

the word Subject, which, quite apart rrom the light they may 

"cypsele "given possibly throw on Cvpselus, deserve a more detailed 
bytheuicients. "^ .■'. , ,, ,., -,, 

examinaUon than they have hitherto received'. 

The meanings of the word given by the ancients are as 
Ajllows: 

(i) A wine vessel*, 

(2J A vessel to receive wheat or barley*, 
(3) Part of a furnace*, 
(+) A beehive', 

(5) Vessels for sweet condiments", or receptacles for such 
vessels', 

(6J The hole of the ears, 

(7) Wax in the ears*. 

This literary evidence may be supplemented from a numismatic 

source. Some fourth century b.c coins of the 

(^J^^^ Thracian Cypscla^" show a more or less cylindrical 

vessel with two small vertical handles'*. A similar 

vessel, resting on what is probably a grain of corn, is shown on 

accepted without queatioil by many scholars of the last century, t.g, Preller, 
Arcb. Ztii. 1854, p. 197; Klein, Stiz. Ak. Wiss. Wien, cvni. pp. 56, 69 (.; Plass, 
Tyr<mms,-p. 1 j 1 ; Duncker, G. d. A. vi.* pp. 39, 40; Curtiua, Gr. G.' I. pp. 261-3; 
Holm, Gil. Hist, t. 307 [cp. ibid.Prei. p. v. where Holm claims to have endeavoured 
to bringinto clear relief what maybe regarded as proved and what as hypothesis). 
' See i.g. Bluemncr's despairing agnoaticiam, ffocii. Kt. Pbil. 1885, p. 609. 

^ Suid. S.V.; Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 631; Heaych. a. v.; Schol. Lucian, Lexi- 
pbancs, 1. 

» Aiistot. H.A. IX. 6v^b (in form Kv^iKmv); Plut. de ExU. 6 {Moral, foi); 
Suid. B.v. i Hesyeh. a.v. 

• PoUux X. 91. 
' Pollux VI. 13. 

• Suid. 8.V.; Hesycb. s.v.j Pollux 11, 85. 

• Pollux It. Sz, so ibid. II. Si, 85, EuV^Xi'i; Hesyeh. s.v. tv^iXat, cfi^XiV; 
SchoL Aristoph. Pax, 631; Lucian, Ltxipbanes, I, and Schol. ibid.; cp. Alex. 
Aphrod. Prob. 11. 63; Casaius latrosoph. Prob. 32. 

" Steph. Byi. s.v. For other refcrencea aee Pape, Gr. Eigtnnamm, a.v. 
Schubring, de Cypselo, p. 14, thinks the Thracian Cypsela founded by Miltiades 
of the Chersonese and named after his father Cypselus, a relation of the Corin- 

u Abb. Bay. Ak., PbH. Class., 1890, pi. I. 7, 8. 



ining (5) is proluUy to 

:: 
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other coins of the same century and from the same district'. The 
vessel has very plausibly been identiiied as a cypsele. 

At first sight the various uses of the word appear rather miscel- 
Inferences u l*"""**, especially if we include (6) and (7). But 
to siie, shape, (6J and (7) need not be brought in. They are late 
and nwterUl. ^^^ ^^^^^ f^^ ^^j. Meaning (5) is probably » 
be eliminated on the same grounds. This 
leaves us with (ij to (4), ali of them vessels 
of large size, a feature implicit in the 
Cypselus legend and confirmed by die 
ancient lexicographers'. 

For the material of cypselae under 
meanings (i) to (5J the only written evi- 
dence is found in (i) schol. Aristoph. Pax 
631, which ^ys that "cypselae were not % ^- ^^^' °* 

only woven (TrXeKrai) but also of pottery 

(Kfpa/xeaZy (ii) a scholiast to Lucian, LexipharuSj i, which ex- 
plains the cypsele as (a) "the narrow-mouthed unpitchcd vessel of 
pottery," (ij an earthenware vessel, (f) [addit. C] "the name is also 
given K> a sort of woven vessel," (iii) Hesychius, who explains a 
cypsele as a wickerwork heehive- 

These statements quite suit the list of uses. As between the two 
materials mentioned die Aristophanes scholiast gives the in^ression 
that the conunooer was wicker or basket work. But in die Lucian 
scholiast wickerwork is only an afterthought added by a later hand. 
The Lucian scholiast is probably more correct. Pottery is a natural 
material for every kind of cypsele. Cypselae (ij and (3) can never 
have been of basketwork, and for (5J it looks a most unlikely 
material, though we know too little about ancient spice vessels to 
speak with certainty. For (2) it is suitable enough, but the cypselae 
of the Thracian coins, which the emblem of the grain of com shows 
to have been probably corn jars, point in the other direction. Their 
shape suits either terra cotta or metal but not wickerwork. The 

> jibb. Bay. Ak., Phil. Class., iSgo, pL I. 6; Imhoaf, Maim. Gt. pb. C 5, C £, 
C 7 and pp. 51, 51. These coins have been found mainlj in the Hebius -valley, 
some of them during the congtrDction of the railway from Adiiairaple to Aenus. 

* P<^uzii. S6SB7B that "phj^idima invented theae names. Ari*totle tbot^bt 
the pang of the ear to be nameless except the lobe." 

* Suid. g.v. and Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 631 ipeak of a "six bushel kyptde" 
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probable use practically excludes metal^. (4) is according to Hesy- 
diius a "plaited bediive," i^. a hive of b^etwwk, and this state- 
ment is accepted by M. Potder', No doubt it was true at the time 
when it was made. But is it so certain that (he earliest cypsde 
beehives were of basketwork ? The first reference to beehives is 
in the Odyssey, which describes hives of stone in the shape of vases 
(Kp7]Tijpev and afL<f)t<^opTJe<{)^. These Homeric beehives must have 
been either prototypes or glorifications of hives of earthenware*, 
and it is tempting to classify these latter with the cypsele form of 
hive, especially in the light of the cypsele on the Thracian coins, 
which has much the shape oF a mixing bowl except that the handles 
are of a type more frequent on the amphora. These coins are of 
the first half of the fourth century. Our literary authorities are 
all much later. Most of them mention earthenware beehives only 
to condemn them". Presumably they were out of fiishion. Basket- 
work hives" on the other hand are spoken of without condemnation. 
When therefore they define the cypsele beehive as a basketwork 
beehive, they practically mean a round or vase-shaped hive like 
the "littlepail where the bee distils his sweet flow"of Antiphilus% 
as distinguished from the rectangular form that was also much in 



' For terra cotta corn jars cp. probably Hot. Ep. i. vii. 29 f. Earthenware 
offers the best protection against damp as well as rodenta. 
' Saglio, Diet. i. Ant. s.v. citing also Suid., Et. Mag., Plut. Mor. 6oic. 
" Od. xm. lOJ; cp. PorphjT. de Aniro Nymph. 17. 

* Bluemner's view that the poet meant simplj' natural holes in the rock may 
be right, but his inference chat the passage is no evidence foe artificial hive* is 
absurd, espedally in the light of the stone looms (firroi \i6tin) described in 
the same passage and actually quoted by Bluemner [ap. Hermann, Lehrb. Gr. 
Antiq.^ IV. p. iio, n. 1). 

* Varro, de Re Rust. 111. 16. 15, (alui) detenimae fietilesi Columella :x. 6, 
deterrima conditio fictilium; Pallad. i. 3S, (aluearia) fictilia deterrima Bunt. 

■ Vaito,deRe Ruil. in. 16. 15, ex uinunibus rotundos; Pallad. i. jS, ealignis 
uiminibus. 

'' yav\ou 9i (r/UKpoio, t60i yXvuv vofui /uXurtra \ irTjyd^ct, Antb. Pal. 
IX. 40+. 

' "Ex ferulis quadratas," Varro, dt Re Rusl. lu. 16. 15; "the best are those 
made of boards," FkirentiniiB, Geopoa. xv. 2. 7; cp. ibid. 2. il, "Juba king 
of the Lihyant says beet should be kept in a wooden box (c'v i.apvaici £a\lrg)" ; 
"figura cerarum talis est qualis et habitus domicilii; namque et quadrata et 
rotunda spatia nee minus longa suam spedem uelut formae quaedam fauis 
praebent," Columdla ix. ij. S. For possible earlier evidence for square hives 
see Aristoph. Fesp. 241 with SchoL ad loc. In Theocr. vii. 78 t. bees occupy 



This is assuming that cypselae were never rectangular, but the 
assumption seems feirly safe. Neither plaiting nor pottery adapts 
itself to rectangular shapes. Wine vessels are not usually square. 
The cypsele of the coins is not rectangular. 




Fig. ! 



. Attic vase painting, perhaps depicting a cypaele. 
There remains the "certain part of a furnace" referred to by 
Hesychius. Whatever this may have been, it is most unlikely that 
a large rectangular box (Xdpi-a|) of sweet cedar wood, but they are taking 
part in a miracle and it would be rash to generalize from their behaviour. 
See further Pauly Wiisowa s.v. Bienenzucht. 
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it was rectangular for the simple reason that ancient Greek furnaces 
appear from extant pictures to have no rectangular parts that could 
possibly be so identified. Pictures of andent Greek furnaces are 
numerous, and it is surprising that no attempt seems to have been 
made to discover a cypsele in any of them, for it is not unlikely 
that some of these pictures do in &ct depict it, and in that case they 
show us the earliest form of the object of which we have any 
precise record. 




Fig. »9. Attii 



Probable pic- 
tures of a cyp- 
sele on sixth- 
century Attic 

ing it as a 
large terra 



In Saglio's Dictionnaire des ^nllqutth, s. v. Fer, figs. 2964, 2965, 
(here figs. 27, 28), pictures are reproduced from two 
black figure vases that depict furnaces being used, 
in all probability for treating iron*. On the top of 
either furnace is depicted vrhat de Launay describes 
as a "sorte de vase, sans doute de terre cuite*," 
A similar vase is shown ibid. s.v. Caelatura, fig. 937^ 
(here fig. 29J on top of what the context shows to 
be the furnace of a bronze foundry*. This latter picture is on an 

' lion rather than copper is suggested by the heavy hammers in the picture, 
but cp. below, n. 4. 

* Saglio s.v. Fer, p. 1090. Bluenmer, Gaeerbt u. Kutale, iv. p. 363, with un- 
□ecoBary vagueness calls it an Autsatz. But ibid. p. 331 he calls the vase on 
Saglio, fig. 937 a "gefasi- oder kesselartigcr AufsaCz," 

' —Berl. Cat. Vasts, Z194; the whole vaie in colours Gerhard, Trinkscbden, 
Pis. XII., XIII. 

* Mau, ap. Pauly Wissowa i.v. fomax, calls all three furnaces {i.e. Saglio, 
hgs. 937, Z964-5] Scbmiededfea and says they served a double purpose, partly 
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early red iigure vase*. In all three cases the "sort of vase" is 
very lar^e, as is shown by comparing it in size with the human 
figures in the picture. In short both in size, shape, use and probably 
material it answers to the written descriptions of one variety of 
-cypsele. What it does not so well answer to is the vase represented 
on the coins of Cypsela, which is cJI and cylindrical and shows 
two vertical handles. Fortunately there isa oonnecting link between 
the two forms. In the Berlin Museum there is an actual stove of 
terra cotta, said to have been found in the sea off lasos (coast of 



to raise iron M a glowing heat for the smithy, partly Co smelt metals more easily 
molten {e.g. copper, bronze). On these vases as melting pots cp. Gerhard, 
Trinktcbalen, p. ZZ (Schmeiikessel); Fuitwaengler, Sirl. Cat. 129+ ["above, a 
round cauldron with lid (inside it metal?)"]. So Saglio and de Launay ap. 
Saglio Did. d. Am. s.v. Caelatura, p. 790, ferrum, p. 1090, n. 6. For the way 
metals may have been smelted in these vases cp. Diod. iii. 14 (from Agathar- 
cidee, describing the mining and working of gold in "Furthest Egypt" (irfpi 
Tc'it iaxaTias tt}s hlyi'mov) under the Ptolemies). When the metal has been 
pounded and washed and the gold dust (^^y^a) is left behind "finally other 
skilled workmen (tij^ firai) take what has been collected and cast it into earthen- 
ware pots ((^t Ktpaiuoiit X'^P'W't); 3"<i mixing in the right proportions lumps 
of lead and grains of salt and further a little tin and some barley bran, they put 
that in too, and having made a well fitting lid and carefully sealed it {iripi- 
^piVovr(t) with clay, they heat it on a furnace for five days and nights without 
a break. Then letting it cool they find nothing left in the vases {ayytioti) but the 
gold." If the process thus described is open to criticism it should be remembered 
(Blnemnri, Gnoerbe u. Kunste, iv. 132) that DtodoruG was not a metallurgist, 
and chat ancient methods were probably far from perfect, even of their kind. 
Blucmner, ibid. iv. p. 363, legards Saglio 2964. (above, fig. 27) as a smithy. For 
Kojuvos — smithy cp. e.g. Lucian, Promelb. ;. But the furnace here is too big 
and elaborate for a smithy. None of our three vase pictures shows an anvil. 
What Bluemner ibid, calls a small anvil is too small to be an anvil at all; cp. the 
lump of iron in the same picture and also Bluemner's own fig. 53, which shows is 
anvil erf a natural size; cp. too the similar projections to Bluemner's supposed 
anvil in the conesponding: position on the furnaces of our other two vase jHcturet, 
both of which projections are obviously not anvils. The picture of an unquestion- 
able smithy, Bluemner, tig. 53, shows a quite different type of furnace, not half a 
man's height, called in Bluemner "ein niedrigerlcanischgefonnterSchiiielzlKrd." 
The heavy hammers in Saglio, ZWrt. if. -ItO. fig. 1964, do notproveasmithyi they 
may have been used for various other purposes, e.g. breaking up the ore; cp. 
Diod. V. 13 (Aitbalia in Etniria), roir Xiflowc tmiaomv iv Turi tpOtorix"" 

taiUrmt. ..{•!•»)., .KomiupiCooinv tU /ityifi^ aiitiirrpa raiira c/iirapat no/u- 

fovo'ii' (IE T^ (fiirdpta. Or smelting and forging may have gone on simultaneoudy 
in the same works. 

* Style of Brygos, Furtwaengler, Beri. Cat. Vasts, p. 596. 



Asia Minor)^. It is about '50 m. high and of a common enough 
type*, though it is rare to find one so well preserved*. What however 
gives the lasos example its im- 
portance is a vase ■ 1 3 nt high 
and • 1 92 diameter, of the same 
dark brown micaceous clay as 
the stove itself that was found 
along widi it and fits so well on 
top of it that it must unquestion- 
ably have formed part of the 
complete article*. Here we have 
a ^-ase of considerable size that 
in shape has resemblances to the 
vases on the coins of Cypsela, 
but in its bulging sides deviates 
from them in the direction of 
our conjectured cypsclae of die 
vase paintings. In position^ and 
in use as the receptacle for 
material to be heated, it corre- 
sponds with these latter. Though 
comparatively large, it must 
remain doubtful whether it is 
lai^e enough to be a cypsele. But 
in any case it helps to connect 

the vases of the Cypsela coins ~ „ . , j 

. ^f Fig. 30, Vase on stove found 

With the part of a furnace of ac lasos. 

die vase paintings, and to make 

it probable that the latter was n:iade of pottery and that both are 
rightly identified as cvpselae. The objects on the vase paintings 
differ from all our other hypothetical cypselae in having no 
handles; even the beehive cypsele has been connected with 
craters and amphorae, both of which normally have two handles. 
But it is use as often as shape that determines the name of a vase, 

> Winter, Jabrb. xii. pp. 160 f. and fig. I. 

* Conie, Jabri. v. pp. iiS f. 

' For well preserved examples aeethoae figured byConze,7airi. v. pp. 134, 137, 

* Dumont had already inferred that these atoves were regularly Intended 
"1 soutenir ]« plats ou lea autres ustenailea qu'on pla^ait sur ces sortes de 
rjchauds." Steyebrb. v. p. 135, andCooze, ibid. Neither writer suggests cypselae. 
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and from the point of view of use the lasos vase is probably to be 
classed with a vase figured on a Greek funeral relief (fig. 31)*. 
Here we have an object very similar in shape to our conjectured 
cypselae of the vase paintings, resdng on what Dumont^ called a 
r^haud. Its size may be judged by comparing it with a human head 
from the same relief. There is no a priori reason why the ancient 
cypsele, like the modern glass or bottle or cup or mug, should not 
show much diversity in the matter of handles and of shape generally. 




Fig. 31. Relief, perhaps depicting a tmall cypieli 



The evidence just collected suggests that such was in fact the case, 
and it becomes the more likely when we remember that we are 
-dealing with a period of some centuries. The Cypsela coins date 
only from the fourth century. The portable stoves of the lasos 
type are later still*. The funeral relief with the vase and r^chaud 
is dated by Dumont in the first century a.d.*. 



> Rev.Arcb. 1869, II. PI- XVI 

* Ibid, II. p. 413. 

* Third to second century b.c 

* Rev. Arcb. 1869, n. p. 432. 



, Canze, Jabrb. v. pp. 138-9. 
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On the other hand the vases depicting the cypsele that forms 
part of a furnace* belong to the fifth or sixth century B.C., and thus 
bring lis to within measurable distance of Cypselus himself^, A cyp- 
sele of this description would be an admirable hiding-place for a 
baby, provided it was technically speaking a good baby, not given 
to crying'. Eventually, as has been seen, the box version of the 
story won the day: but from the Greek point of view there would 
be nothing impossible in a version which hid the child in an earthen 
jar, Eurystheus* sought safety from Heracles in a iriBot; or jar. 
In the seventh and sixth centuries infants were usually buried in 
large terra cotta vases not unlike those we are here considering. 
In the fifth century Aristophanes represents a supposititious child 
as introduced into the house in an earthenware pot^. 

In short everything points to the cypsele of Cypselus having been 
a lai^e vessel of pottery. May not Herodotus after all be right 
when he says that the tyrant got his name from the cypsele? TTie 
story of the attempted murder and the ten bad men may be oldCT 
than Cypselus. But if so we have to explain how it came to 
WasCTBselua ^^ attached to the Corinthian tyrant. Is it not 
(the child from possible that It was given to him as being ^k t(Sv 
Ste?^Ut «W^'^«"'' Oost as later the demagogue Hyperbolus, 
bis name from who had Spent his early days in a lamp Victory, was 
isoccupa on ^p^j^^^ ^f ^^ j[,g jjjjjj from the lamps, ovk twv 
Xij^vanfi) or in other words to denote his connexion with the 
Corinthian potteries which at this period were supplying a great 
Evidence for part of the civilized world? 

fte plausi- Hvperbolus does not otfer the only analoev for 

bdity of this , . ■ '^ , , T , f'^ 

suggestion. this su^estion or even the closest. In the chapter 
(i) Such names q^ Rome', when tracing the source of the power 
flo occur, nota- -.™,, li?i. ■ 

Uy among of the Tarquins, we shall have occasion to examine 

''**'^- the story of the Corinthian potters Eucheir and 

' Above, figs. 17, zB, ig. 

' Similar cypselae ace perhaps depicted on the Corinchian terra cotta Cablets 
from Penteskuphia, Berl. Cat. Fas. nos, 616, 631, Sol; but see Furtwaenglec, 

' Cp. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conn. 21 {Moral. 164). Cypselus erected the bouse in 
Delphi believing that it was a god who on that occasion prevented his ccjdng. 

* Pauly WisBowa a.v. 

' Ibcsm. 505 f. The Scholiast explains that the pot was used "because they 
used to expose children in pots." 

' Aristoph. Clouds, 1065. ' See below, pp. 117, 244-5. 
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Eugranunus, who lived just at iiaa period and whoee names 
meaning "skilful with the hand" and "skilful at painting" are 
palpably derived &om t^ar occupation*. 

Cypselus may possiUy have adopted, or inherited from the founder 
of the firm, a cypsele as his hw^e or emblem, and this may have been 
the immediate origin of his name. These personal or &mily badges 
or arms were widely used in ancient Greece. Among the many 
found on the Heraclean tables* a Ki^antov (box) occurs three 
times. A Ki^oirtov is not a cypsele-, but it is a similar object and 
shows that a cjrpsele might have been similarly used. The emblems 
as a rule seem lo be entirdy arbitrary and unconnected with the 
bearer's name or occupation. But the word KtySoiro? (in the 
original non-diminutive form) became the nickname of Apamea 
in Phrygia from the hcc that so much packing was done in that 
great centre of trade". 

If Cypselus was originally a potter he may be compered with 
(ii) Agathocles, Agatiiocles, tyrant at the end of the fourth century 
trrsntofSna- gf Syracuse, the great daughter city of Corinth. 
haTB been a Agathocles is said to have been the son of a potter*. 
P«**r, According to Diodorus Siculus, the Delphic orade 

[H'ophesied over the infent A^thocles (as it bad over CypselusJ that 
"he would be the cause of great misfortunes" to his country: and 
as a result of the prophecy it was resolved to do away with the 

* Cypidus may have beec choaen rather than a more genera] name or a name 
derived from some other shape, owing to the huge size of the cypsele. Modern 
potters have a great respect for a man who can throw a particularly large vase. 
So, too, had the ancieiits, as is shown by the proverb iv r^ vWtf rTjv ntpantiat 
fvixttpfiv lutvSdvtip, Plato, Gort^. 514c- What ia probably the earliest allusjoa 
to actual Corinthian vases in all Greek literature speaJia of a parasite hurrytnjt 
to dinner and not stopping to admire his host's Kadat. "oi6i doci/id^cd roil 
ILopitBiovs Kabotiv" Diphilus ep. Athen. vl zjdi. The mtdsc was a vessel of 
large size and might be of pottery^ cp. Atben. xi. 472;, 4736 and espedally 
KXtiTapxas iv '""s rXuo-iiur t6 Ktpaiitor tpjiirty 'lavac caSoi' kuXcIv. For the 
arcfaaicperiodchclargenumber of furnaces depicted on the Peat eikuphia tablets 
suggests (hat the furnace cypsele may have been an article of much Importance, 
assuming that all the furnaces were provided mch cypselae for use as occasion 
required. Their comparatiTcly rare appearance in the pictures is sufficiently 
taplaincd on artistic grounds if the flames blaied up better when they were 
removed. 

' C. I. G. m. pp. 709-10, where the word, e.g. rplwovt, precedes the name. 
> Head, Hisl. Num.* p. 666. 

* Diod. XIX. 2; Justin xxii. i ; Plut. Reg. el Imp. Apopbtb. s.v. {JUoraL 176); 
Athen. xi. 466a; Amm. Marc xiv. Gn. 
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child, who however was saved by its mother. Eventually the father 
was told that the child had been saved, and took it back, and "being 
poor he taught Agathoclcs the potter's trade (t^i/ nepafievrucitv 
Te'j(vitp) while he was still a boy." This story is probably to be 
traced back to Timaeus, who is quoted by Polybius^ for the state- 
ment that Agathoclcs was a potter, and is the only source of Diodorus 
actively hostile to the tyrant, by whom he had been banished from 
Sicily*. 

Plainly in great part at least the story of the young Agathocles 
is a piece of malicious fiction. What is its prototype? 
probably a ^ cannot help suspecting that it is Cypselus himself 
f'^^lw f'"' ^' '* ^""^ '^* there is no cypsele or larnax in the 
gest a com- Story, and Bauer* connects it with the legends of the 
paruon with youthful Cyrus and infant Romulus. But neither is 
there an animal to suckle the infant, which the 
experts state to be the essential feature of tlie Cyrus Romulus cycle*. 
The oracle and the rescue bv the mother are both salient incidents 
of the Cypselus story. In the. Cyrus story we have dreams and their 
interpretation by Magians, not nearly so close an analogy. The 
dreams too indicate only the greamess of the child that is to be born. 
The Cypselus story indicates, like that of Agathocles, the harm the 
child will do*. Agathocles grew up in the days when the great name 
in Sicily was that of the Corinthian Timoleon. The thoughts of 
Sicily were all turned towards Corinth, and we find this rapproche- 
ment reflected in the Syracusan coins of the period, which show 
the Corinthian types of the helmeted goddess head and Pegasus*. . 
What more natural therefore, especially for the banished Timaeus, 



* Bauer, Siiz. Ak. Wtas-Wien, vol. 100, pp. S^-~5; cp.Tillyard, Agathocles, 
p. 13, n- 1- 

* Ibid., «o Schubert, AgiUbokUs, p. 29 (quoting Ferrari, AgmhoUes, p. 10 
(i87z)),TiIlyard,^|'fl/iot(«, p. i6. 

* The bees that are eaid to have aetcled on the hipi of a stone statue of him 
set up by hia mother when he was well over seven years old are, face Schubert, 
Agalbekles, p. 30, hardly a substitute. 

' Cp. e.g. Hdt. V. 91. lo, n-oXXwF d' un-d yoiraTa Xutrti [ocacle about Cypselui) 
and ibid. 91. 16, Ijlii Jk tov 'Htritavoc ydvot; KopifStf Kaxa drafiXaaTiiy with 
Diod. XIX. Zji^iirttrr j^pjjirfiAs ort firyaXoitf dTti)^t}fiaTQiv A yfvvrjBtit airior crrrat 
Kapxtj^ovloK nai n-diTTi SivfXia. In this point the RomiJut itory is still more 
remote from the Agathocles than is that of Cyrus. 

■ Head, Hisl. Num.^ p. ijg. 

U.T. 1+ 
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than to compare Agathocles with Cypselus'P It is not impossible 
that from this seditious analogy there grew up the story that 
Agathocles was the son of a potter'. The alternative is to accept 
Agathocles' early connexion with "the wheel, the clay, and the 
smoke'" of the pottery as a historical &ct: but this is less likely. 
Polybius himself warns us against accepting Timaeus on Agathocles 
as truthful history, and seems himself to suspect his own quotation 
about the tyrant having been a potter in his early days. The elder 
brother of Agathocles was a prominent statesman and soldier in 
Syracuse early in his career, before the younger brother had risen 
to the tyranny: Agathocles himself appears early in his career to 
have reached high rank in the army and to have lived in intimate 
relations with some of the Syracusan nobility* The tyrant's fether 
was banished from Rhegium in the days when that city was under 
Dionysius of Syracuse, from which feet Beloch* reasonably infers 
that he was a distinguished personality. Beloch supposes that 
Agathocles inherited a big pottery business. If this view is right, 
then the pottery does not seem to have greatly helped the future 
tyrant in his public career, which from first to last was essentially 
military. Still, though the capitalist tyrant was already a thing of 
the past in Greece Proper, Sicily was in some Ways younger than 
the mother country, and it is not impossible that Agathocles possessed 
a pottery, and that it played a part, though not the leading one, in 
helping him on to the throne. Agathocles was the contemporary 
of the Roman Appius whose suspected attempt at a financial 

* Cp. Hdt, V. 92. 21 : "when Cypedus became tyrant this ia che sorC of man 

he proved; many oi the CorinthianB he banished, etc." Agathocles and Cypselus | 

both ragned about the same length of time, a fact that would attract Timaeus, 
who was excesiivcly interested in such coincideocea or parallels of time (Till- 
yard, p. 14). [Cypselus reigned 657-627; Agathocles' reign is usually dated 
317-299; but cp. jllb. Milt, XXII. p. iSS (new fragment of Marmor Parium), 
319/8, 'Ayo^onX^i' IvpaKoaiot tlXovro atrroKparopa orparijyDi', whichmayiodi- I 

cate what Agathocles himself regarded aa the date of his accession.] 

' But cp. Schubert, Agatb. p. 31, "wie man darauf kam, den Karkinos (father 
of Agathocles) gerade zumTopter zu machen, laast eich natiirlich nicht mebr er- 
kennen." Schubert, ibid. pp. 26 f., discovers two sources for the story of the 
tyrant's early days, and ascribes the pottery making to one (Timaeus), and 
to the other the rescue of the infant from attempted murder. His division 
appears to be very arbitrary. 1 

* Polyb. XV. 35. I 

* Diod. XIX. 3i cp. Tillyard, Agaih. p. 28; Schubert, Agaib. p. 31. 

' Gr.C. HI. L 186, n. 3. I 
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despotism is discussed in the chapter on Rome. Before his accession 
he is described as having become very rich : but his riches are attri- 
buted to his marriage^. The evidence about Agathocles' early 
career is not decisive. But on any interpretation it lends plausibility 
to the view that Cypselus started life as a potter. 

In the whole of this long discussion as to how Cypselus acquired 
Cypselus as a his name it has been assumed that Herodotus was 
common noun, ^ight in declaring that he derived it direct from 
cypsele. The fact that there is a common noun cypselus hardly 
affects this assumption. It is true that the cvpselus is a bird, but the 
bird in question is shown by Aristotle's account of it* to be either 
the house-martin^ or some similar species* that derives its name 
from its clay-buih nest. The cypselus is it^ feet the potter-bird. 

But are we right in our main assumption? There is of course 
King Cypselus an alternative possibility. The story of the infent 
of Arcadia. Cypselus may have been attached to him solely to 
explain his unusual name. Schubring's instances of stories that he 
thinks to havearisen in this way are neither convincing in themselves 
nor altogether analogous^. But there is one feet that offers more 
solid grounds for not accepting Cypselus as a name that the tyrant 
derived from his occupation. An early king Cypselus of Arcadia 
is mentioned by Pausanias^. 

This is a genuine difficulty. But there are several ways of 
meeting it. It is for instance quite conceivable that two different 
individuals should have independently earned the same nickname. 
The name need not have been used in the same sense on both 
occasions. The cypselus is not only the potter-bird. It is also one 
of the most conspicuous of migrants^. It may have been from this 
latter point of view that the name was thought appropriate for a 
king of the period of the great migrations. 

> Diod. XIX. 3; Juatin xxii. i. ' Hisl. Animal, tx. 6iSa. 

^ So Aubert and WLmmer ad Hisl. Animal, ix. loS. 

* Mr W. Warde Fowler has suggested to me that the cypselus is the Rufous 
or Eastern Swallow, which builds a more elaborate nest than the House Martin 
and has not the white rump that so distinguishes the House Martin bat is 
absent from AiisCotle'a description of the cypselus. 

* niyairai, KopvBtit, de Cypsdo, pp. 29 f. 

' PaU8.iv, 3. 6) vni. 5.6, 19. 5i cp. Polyaen. I. 7 (Cypselus' stratagem against 
the Heraclids); Nic. Dam. af. F.H.G. in. p. 377; Athen. xin. 609 e. 

' As a traveller according to Pliny, N.H. x. 55 (39), it excelled even the other 
birds of the swallow tribe. 

14— a 
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If this be thought unlikely we might borrow a page from the 
sceptics and throw doubts upon the Arcadian's historical existence. 
We might explain him away as the eponymous hero of the Arcadian 
Cvpsela^. Or again, it might be pointed out that he is said to have 
been an ancestor of his Corinthian namesake's daughter-in-law, 
Melissa the wife of Periander*. The Arcadian Cypsel us might then 
be disposed of as a creation of the pedigree-mongers of the 
period when the marriage between Melissa and Periander took 
place*. 

There is another name in the pedigree of the Corinthian tyrants 
The third ty- from which historical conclusions have frequently 
'■»t<»*C^th, been drawn. According tt» Aristotle the third and 
totle cant last of the tyrants {587-584 d.c.) was called Psam- 

PMmmetichuB, metichus, a name which, as we have seen already, 
was borne by the first Pharaoh of the Saite (twenty-sixth) dynastv, 
which appears to have based its power largely on foreign mercenaries 
and foreign trade, both mainly Greek*. The Egyptian name of the 
Corinthian tyrant has rightly been held to establish some sort of 
connexion between the two states during the age of the tyrants. 
It has often been assumed' that Psammetichus of Corinth got his 
name directly from the Egyptian royal family. No certainty is to 
be had on this point The name, though unknown before the time 
of Psammetichus I, appears to have become common during the 
twentv-sixth dynasty*. A Greek mercenary named Psammetichus 
son of Theocles commanded the expedition which has left us the 
graffiti of Abu SymbcF, The name and position of the son of 
Theocles show that the Corinthian tyrant might have got his 
Egyptian name through a Greek intermediary. But on the other 
hand there is a &ir probability that the governments of Corinth 
and Egypt at this period were in touch with one another either 
directly or through their common friend Miletus^. 

' Steph, Byz. 8.V., an outpost fortified by the Mantiaeaiw, Thuc. v. 33. 
' Pflua. VIII. S- 4- (■ i Diog. Laert. 1. 7. 1. 

* Niese, Mirmes, xxvi. p. 30, thinks the Arcadian pedigree of Melissa a late 
invention, but his argument from the silence of Herodotus is of very little weight. 

* See above, Chapter IV. * E.g. by Buiy, Hisl. Greece*, p. ijl. 

* E.g. the priest Psammetichus, Breasted, Records, tv. 1016-9 (ctVc. 610- 
544 B.C.). For a list of its bearers sec Wiedemann, Aeg. Ges. p. 613. 

' See above, p. 123: written probably between 594. and 5S9 B.C. 

* In Naukratii, which became under Psammetichus of Egypt the chief Greek 
trading-centre in the country, Corinthian potsherds take the second pJace among 
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But the really curious point about a Cypselid being called Psam- 
sn Egyptian metichus lies in the meaning of the name, which, as 
f*™" "^^' seen above^, is most probably to be interpreted "man 
"vendor of (vendor) of mixing bowls." If this interpretation is 
bowls," correct Psammetichus and Cypselus are synonyms. 

Now the modern historians generally follow Aristotle^, and give 
the name of the last tyrant of Corinth as Psammetichus. But our 

otherancient authority, Nicolaus of Damascus^, states 
Hicolaua the that Periander was succeeded by a second Cypselus, 
name of Cyp- "who came from Corcyra and became tyrant of 

Corinth until certain of the Corinthians combined 
and slew him. . . .and freed the city." Psammetichus is called by 
Aristotle the son of Gorgos, Cypselus II is described by Nicolaus 
as son of Periander's brother Gorgos*. A Psammetichus son of 
Gorgos is mentioned by Nicolaus as having been sent to Corcyra 
by Periander. The same author makes Cypselus II come from 

the vase finds of the earlier period of the Greek settlement, Milesian coming 
first (Prinz, Funde aus Nauk. p. 7;), though note that Corinth was not among 
the Greek cities that had an establishment at Naukratis, the Aeginetans being 
the oniy European Greeks to possess one. On Egypt and Miletus see above. 
Chapter IV. To the evidence usually quoted for Egyptian influence on Periander 
we should perhaps add a story told by Diog. Laert. i. 7. 3. When Periander was 
an old man he is said to have provided for his own death and burial in the 
fallowing way. He directed two men to kill and bury a man they would meet 
on a certain night at a certain lonely spot. He arranged with four others that 
they should kill these two on their way back. The four in their turn were to be 
disposed of in like manner by a larger band. At the appointed hour Periander 
himself went to the spot to which the two had been directed and was there 
killed and buried by them. The essence of this story is that Periander took 
extraordinary precautions to prevent anyone knowing the place of his burial. 
Such precautions at once recall Egypt. Can the story have originated as a skit 
on Periander's Egyprianizing tendencies^ 

' Above, p. 12;. ' Pol. vii. (v.), tii^b. ° F.H.G. iii. p. 394. 

* In Aristotle Gorgos is Susemihl's emendation for Gordios. In Plutarch's 
Sept. Sap. Conv. 17 {Moral. 160) Gorgos (Didot, Gorgias) brother of Periander 
takes part, and the name occurs too often to be a mistake for some quite different 
name. NIc. Dam. F.H.G. m. p. 393 mentions a Gorgos son of Periander who 
bmke his neck when chariot racing. There can be little doubt that in all these 
passages the same name should be read, and that that name should be Gorgos, 
which appears on Anibradan coins as that of a local hero. See Mon. Ined. Insl. 
I. pi. XIV. nos. I, 2. The name Gordios was much used in the Phrygian royal 
family. But as in Aristot. Pot. 1315^ it is probably oiJy an intrusion for the 
less familiar Gorgos it is no evidence for connexion between the Cypselids and 
the house of Midas. 
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Corcyra to succeed Periander on the throne of Corinth, It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion reached by Busolt^ that Cypselus II and 
Psammetichus arc one and the same person. But need we follow 
Busolt further' and assume that Psammetichus changed his name 
to Cypselus on his accession? Psammetichus I of Egypt in his early 
days when he was a vassal of Assyria, appeara to have received from j 
his overlord the Assyrian name of Neboshazban', Possibly there- . 
fore the Egyptian king might take it as a compliment if a Greek 
adopted an Egyptian name. But even this ts doubtful. The Saites 
would not be extremely anxious to follow the practices of Assyria 
and Babylon: the Greeks did not readily change their names. On 
the other hand the Greeks loved to find equivalents between Greek 

names and Egyptian, as we see most markedly in j 
' their treatment of Greek and Egyptian gods*, and 
heroes*, and likewise of Egyptian place-names*. Is 
it not therefore rather more probable that from 
beginning to end the last of the Corinthian tyrants 
^•Tof^ts. " ^^ ^^ name of his grandfether, according to the 
familiar Greek custom, and that Cypselus and Psam- 
metichus were employed consciou^y as the Greek and Egyptian 
forms of one and the same name^, both alike meaning "man of pots." 

It may of course have been an accident that of the three names i 
borne by the three tyrants of the Greek potteries two should be I 
derived from words denoting some species of pot: but if so it is a I 
very curious one. | 

' Gr. C I. p. 657, n. 4. * lUJ. So Knapp, op. cit. pp. 123-4. 

' Geo. Smith, AssurbaHtpai, p. zS. The identificaCion is not certain, but we 
hnd Neboshazhan where we should look for Psammetichua: the AssyriaD 
practice is illuatrated, in a repedtion of this very aentence in question, by the 
double name of Neboshaiban'i fief: "and Neboshazban hia [i.«. Necho's) son 
in Athribia, which Limir-patesi-Assur is its name, to the kingdom I appointtd" 
(MJ. pp. 46-47]. * E.g. Plato, 7im. 21 e, Neith = Athena. 

» E.g. Chem Peh'-resu (?) = Peneus, Wiedemann, Hdx. 11. pp. 368-9. 

* Phacussa atque Mylonpohs sunt Graeca nonnnB es Aegyptiads translata, 
Ciucschmid, Pbilol. x. p. 528. 

' There ia of course the alternative possibility (assumed by Duncket, G. d. A. 
VI.* p. 71, n. l), that one of the names is merely a mistake. The Lycophron 
SOD of Periander ol Herodotus is plainly the Nikolaos of Nic. Dam. F.H.G. 
III. p. 393. 



Chapter VIII. Rome 

"All the hUtorical labours bestowed on the «arly centuriei of Rome will, in 
general, be wasted." — Sir George Comewall Lewis, On the CrtdibHiiy of Early 
Roman History (1855), vol. 11. p. 556. 

At the time of the birth of Herodotus, which took place about the 
year 484 b.c, Polycrates, Peisistratus, and Croesus 
tiveastohow ^d been dead less than fifty years: in Corinth 
the Tarquim and Sicyon it was not more than a century since 
hare gained, the tyranny had been suppressed. The historian had 
thp^th*"** '*''' probably met people who remembered the tyrants 
of Samos and Athens; he may possibly have talked 
with old men from the cities of the Isthmus whose Others had 
told them of personal experiences under Cleisthenes, or Periander. 

The case with the Tarquins, the tyrant kings of Rome, is very 
different. There is nothing even approximating to contemporary 
literary evidence for their history, or even for their existence. In 
recent times their whole claim to be regarded as historical has been 
disputed. It may therefore seem something like begging the question 
to proceed at once to collect evidence for the narrative before 
clearing the ground by discussing its authenticity. There are how- 
ever two reasons for following that course. The first is that the 
question of authenticity can be more easily discussed after the 
narrative has been called to mind. The other is that the value of 
the story for this enquiry does not altogether depend on the Tarquins' 
historicity^ 

According to the extant narratives^ king Tarquinius Priscus was 
the son of a Corinthian named Demaratus who had settled in the 
Etruscan city of Tarquinii, the modern Corneto, some fifty miles 

' See below, p. 2j6. 

* Polyb. VI. fr. ii,; Strabo v. 219-20, viii. 37S; Dion. Hal. in. 46; Diod. 
VIII. jii Cic dt Rep. II. 19-20(34-36); Schol. Bob. ad Cicero Sulla, 22;Livy 
1. 34,1V. 3i Floras, f^omeLiuiji. j. 1 ; Pliny, ?>/.ff. xxxv. ;, 43;cp. xxxiii. 4; 
Aaitl. Vict, de Fir. III. 6; cp. C./.L. i. 1. p. 43 and Roem. Mia. xix. p. 117 (acta 
tiiumphorum Capitolina), L. TARQUINIUS . DEMARATI . F . PRISCUS ; C.I.L. 
XIII. 166S (Claudius at Lyons); Zonaras vit. S. 



north of Rome, The fullest of these narratives, that of Dionysms, 
Tarauinius niakes Demaratus sail to Italy "intending to trade, in 
Priscus, son a private merchant vessel, and with a cargo of his 
thian trader own: having disposed of his cargo in the cities of the 
named De- Etruscans. . .and acquired great gains,. . .he con- 
maratus, settles . , , , ^ ,-; i 

at Rome and tinued to ply the same sea, conveying (jreek cargoes 
by nuuM of ^^ tj,e Etruscans and bringing Etruscan goods to 
hiswealthse- ^ ,. ,^r il 

cures the Cjreece,and became the possessor or very great wealth 

throne. ^„j when the tyranny of Cypselus was being 

established. ..he quitted Corinth and set up a house in Tarquinii, 
which was then a great and prosperous city." All this property was 
left by Demaratus to his son Lucumo, the future Lucius Tarquini us, 
"who, receiving his father's great wealth, resolved to engage in 
politics and take a part in public life and to be one of the foremost 
men of his city*," He is described as migrating to Rome for the 
specific reason that there seemed more prospect there of his wealth 
leading to high political power, and as finding there the opportunity 
he was looking for, "At Rome," says Livy*,"his wealth brought him - 
into prominence." So Dionysius^: "He very soon became friends 
with the king (Ancus Martius), making him presents and supplying 
him with funds for his military requirements. . .he also secured 
many of the patricians by his benevolences, and won the favour of 
the common people by his courteous greetir^ and the charm of 
his discourse and by contributions of money." Similarly Aurelius 
Victor*: "by his money and his industry he secured high position." 
So too Diodorus% speaking of Tarquin's rise to prominence in 
Rome: "being very wealthy he helped many of the poor by giving 
them money." Still more specifically our oldest authority, Polybius", 
says "Lucius, the son of Demaratus the Corinthian, set out for 
Rome trusting in himself and his money," 

These passages are enough to show that according to all our 
best extant authorities, and therefore presumably according to some 
earlier common source, Tarquinius Priscus owed his throne to 

' Dion. Hal. in. 47; cp. lAvj 1. 34, Lucumoni contra.. .cum divitiae Jam 

* Livy 1. 34. » Dion. HaL 111. 48. 

* di Fir. lU. 6. s Diod. vni. fr. 31. 

* Polyb. VI. fr. ii. 10. Polybius insistB on thia point; n-Hrr<u*>r aiir^ rt kqi 

rais xpii''''"--'^i^''^'' x''p'Ky^'"'---i"y^^''i'"''"'^''X'i' ^^^x'-'-^a ^°^ ^'°" x^pty^ 
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his previous wealth. The writers just quoted apparently pictured 
Tarquin as a royal iavourite who used his great wealth and ability 
to pave the way in the palace for his own succession^, or possibly 
as merely a wealthy demagogue', but diere are indications in the 
accounts that have come down to us that Tarquin's power may 
have had a somewhat different basis. 

When Demaratus was making^ his fortune in Etruria, he was 
probably, if the story has any historical foundation, 
«nd Priscus * great employer of labour, Strabo speaks of the 
were great "large number of skilled workmen" who accom- 
panied him from Corinth*. Pliny speaks of the 
Corinthian as accompanied by the potters (fictores) Eucheir and 
Eugrammus^. As Tarquin is made by both Livy^ and Dionysius' 
to succeed to all his fether's possessions, the received accounts may 
be taken as implying that he too was master of "a lai^e number of 
skilled workmen." That this is the intention of our narrative is 
borne out by Dionj'sius' account of the migration of Lucumo, as 
the subsequent Tarquinius was then called, from Tarquinii to 
Rome. "He resolved to migrate thither collecting up all his money 
. . .and taking all who were willing of his friends and relations: 
and there were many eager to go with him*." On his arrival at 
Rome the king "assigned him and the Etruscans who had come 
with him to a tribe and curia (tj>v\^v re xal tfiparpiav)." 

' Cp. Dio<L VIII. it. 31, "he waa introduced to the king, Ancus Martiua, and 
became his greatest friend, and helped him much in the adminiacration of the 
kingdom"; Dion, Hal. 111. 48, "he very soon became friend* with the king"... 
"being held in high honour by the king"; also tbepaesage from the same chapter 
quoted above; Livy 1. 34, Tarquinius gets himself made guardian of Ancua' 
young aoQs; Aur, Vict, de Vir. 111. 6, "he even secured the friendship of King 
Ancua." 

' Cp,Dioii, VIII. fr.3l,"makinghimaelf agreeable to everyone (iracriTrpo<r<()iXu( 
ofuXwi')"; Dion, Hal, MI. 48, "by courteous greetings and ingratiating discourses" 
(cp. VI. 60, "every tyrant develops out of a mob flatterer"); Livy 1, 34, "benigno 
alloquio, comitate inuitandl," i. 3;, "he is said to have been the first to canvass 
tor the throne and to have made a speech designed to win over the plebeians." 

' Or perhaps rather increasing; cp, Strabo viii. 378, "Demaratus... brought 
such great wealth from home to Etruria that he became ruler of the dty that 
received him, and his son was actually made king of Rome," 

* Strabo V, Zia. 

» Pliny, N.H. xxxv. 43 (iz); so (multo uero elegantius) Val.Max. in. 4. l. 

' Livy I, 34. z, "bonotum omnium heres," so also 34. 4, 

^ Dion. HaL in. 47j KX^p'>v6ttov djrao^f r^r uifirias. 
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This whole description implies diat Lucumo's feUow-cmigrants 
Their emplor- ^*^'* ^^ ™*" ' nothing is said as to their occupations. 
tea were pr»- On the Other hand the narratives of his Other's 

ly Teemen. jjjjgr^QQn (g Tarquinii make no statement as to 
whether the "billed workmen" who accompanied him were free 
men or slaves. But the temptation to equate the two bodies is 
considerable. Later on, when on the throne, die Tarquins are 
represented as employing free skilled labour on a large scale. The 
object alleged by Livy for the first Tarquin's numerous public works 
was "that the people might be as much employed at home as they 
had been in the army*." The Roman army did not include 
slaves. 

About the Tarquins as large employers of free labour we shall 
find more precise and significant statements when the story of 
Superbus comes to be discussed. But in the accounts of Priscus there 
is one further statement that associates him closely with the trade 
of Rome, "The same king," says Livy*, speaking of Priscus, 
"apportioned sites round the forum for private individuals to build 
on, and erected arcades and shops." So Dionysius': "he adorned 
the forum by surrounding it with workshops and arcades (epya- 
aTtjploK /cat -naiTTdat)." It is surely somewhat remarkable that 
King Tarquin should be thus associated with the building of shops. 

Between the first and the last of the Tarquins our accounts are 

_ . unanimous in inserting Servius Tullius. Livy and 

Priscus IS sue- ,,. . . 1 ,. 1 . I c n ■ 

ceeded by Ser- iJionysius* make nim the son-m-Iaw of Priscus. 
TiuB TulliuB, Servius, who is thus assigned to both the period and 
have been the tbe family of the Tarquins, is stated by several authors 
t 'at ^t^"^ to have been the first to issue coins at Rome. Varro^ 
for instance informs us that "they say that silver 
coinage was first struck (flatum) by Servius Tullius." So Phny*: 
"King Servius was the first to stamp (signauit) bronze"; and again 
Cassiodorus' : "King Servius is said to have been the first to strike 
a coinage (impressisse monetamj in bronze." 

' Livy I. 3S, "uc non quietior populus dami esaeC quam militiae fiuBjet." 

* Livy I. 35. 

* Dion. Hal. iii. 67. On the forum shops see also IJvy xxvi. zy; Varro, 
L.L. VI. S9. 

* Livy I. 39; Dion. Hal. iv. i (but cp. iv, z; Pliny, N.H. xxxvi. 70 (204)). 

* Af. Charisii, Art. Gramm. i. p. 10;, ed. Keil. 

■ H.H. xviii. 3, xm„. ,1. ' r.r>„, vn. 31 
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These statements cannot be accepted just as they stand. Silver 
possible histo- *^'"s were iirat Struck in Rome in 268 B.C., and the 
deal basis for first round copper coins, the large ats graut with a 
emen . j^^^j )\czA on one side and a ship's prow on the other, 
are now unanimously assigned to the middle of the fourth century^. 
There is however nothing to preclude the possibility of important 
monetary innovations or reforms by a sixth century king of Rome. 
Copper has been found in Central Italy in various forms that point 
to a copper currency prior to the introduction of the round aesgraue. 
There are the rough pieces known as aes rude, the objects of various 
simple shapes but entirely devoid of decoration known as aes far- 
matum, and the pieces rectangular in shape and marked with a type 
known as aes signatum^. Though the extant examples oiaes lignafum 
are plainly on stylistic grounds to be assigned to long after the regal 
period, and though the objects discovered along with finds of aes 
rude do not point to a very early date*, it would be rash to sav that 
either aes rude or aes signatutn or for that matter aes jormatum 
was not as early in origin as the sixth century*. Willers" dates the 
use of a« rude from looo B.C. to the fourth century, and supposes 
some developments during the period, one of which, e.g. the 
kuchenformig fbun-shaped) variety of aes formatum or the "bars 
with various patterns," may possibly be due to Servius. If Servius 
is to be associated with aes formatum the "bun-shaped" pieces have 
perhaps not iquite so good a claim as those to which Haeberlin" gives 
the name tortenformig (something like the flat round weights with 
a flange that are made to fit into one another), since these latter 
appear from the full data that Haeberlin has collected to be charac- 
teristic of S. Etruria: they have been found mainly at Caere, 
Tarquinii, and Castelnuovo di Porto (between Rome and Falerii), 
i.e. in great part at places with which Rome had particularly close 
connexions. 

But neither the "kuchenformig" nor the "tortenformig" aes 
formatum suits the literary evidence so well as Wiilers' "bars with 
' See Samwer, Hi. roem. Miiiaaiesat, p. 43 ; T. Frank, Class. Phil. xiv. (1919), 
pp. 314 1. 

* For copious iUustrations see Haeberlin's sumptuous jfes Grme. 
' See e.g. Pasqui, Noth, 1897, pp. 165 p, 267B (Pracneate). 

* Aes rude is lecorded among the finds of the earlier stips at Conca (Satricum 
in South Latium) which appears to belong exclusively to the aeventh and sixth 
centuries B.C., Noliz. 1896, pp. 29-31, 101. 

* Roem. Kufferprag. pp. 11-22. * Aes Grace, p. 5. 
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^-arious patterns." These appear to constitute the most primitive 
form of aes signatum. Phny's precise account' of Servius' innovation 
is that he introduced aes iignatum in place of the earlier aes rude. 
Pliny indeed goes on to say that Servius' money "signatum est nota 
pecudum*." Among exmnt pieces this description is applicable only 
to certain fully developed examples of the quadrilatera.1 aes signatum\ 
that, as remarked already, have to be assigned to a later date: but 
whereas Pliny's statement about Servius and aes iignatum is based 
on Timaeus (Sicily, third century h.cJ, it is quite uncertain whether 



Fig. 32. Aes signaium. 

the remark about "nota pecudum" is to be referred to the same 
respectable authority. Pliny's own words are: "Seruius rex primus 
signauit aes. antea rudi usos Romae Timaeus tradit. signatum est 
nota pecudum." 

Assume a historical basis for the accounts of Servius' connexion 
with the Roman currency*, and the motive for his activity in this 
direction is not fer to seek. Just about the period to which his 
reign is dated Greek coins began K) penetrate Etruria, They belong 

1 NM.xxxm. 13. 

' E.g. Brii. Mui. Rep. Coins, :. p. 3. 

' A> is done b^BabeloDgOnjiiiM, pp. 186 f., who quotes aiaposaibleezample 

of regal "aea signatum," Ganucci, pL XVII. figs. 1 a, i 4; but cp. ibti. p. 1951 
where he much antedates the earliest silver coins of Rome. 
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mainly to Phocaea and the Phocaean colonies^. Now "in the days 
of King Tarquinius," so Justin* tells us, "Phocacans from Asia 
put in at the mouth of the Tiber and formed a friendship with the 
Romans." The Phocaean coinage may well have led to some 
reform or regulation of the home currency, though the statement 
of Aurelius Victor' that "he {i.e. ServiusJ established weights and 
measures" may perhaps come nearer to the truth than the more 
detailed assertions about striking a coinage that have been already 
quoted. Even if this was all that Servius did it is enough to make 
him stand out as a commercially minded statesman since he is repre- 
sented as the firat ruler in Rome to regulate units of exchange*. 

The chief positive objection to a sixth century date for even the 
most primitive tbnm of metallic currency is the feet that down to 
the time of the XII tables (450 B.C.) all fines were paid in cows 
and sheep*. But evidence of this sort may be given too much 
weight. As pointed out by Ridgeway', "even in a great commercial 
Greek city like Syracuse, the cow formed the basis of assessment 
in the reign of Dionysius (405-367 B.C.)." Syracuse had minted , 
masterpieces of silver coinage some time before Dionysius was born. 

Enough has been said to indicate the possible significance of the 
accounts of king Servius and his copper coins. Too little is known 
about either the king himself or the sixth century currency to build 
much upon their reputed connexion. The matter is not one of 
first importance for our enquiry. There can be no question of a 
revolution in the currency, such as there are reasons for attributing 
to Gyges, Pheidon, Peisistratus, and probably others of the early 
Greek tyrants'. 

' Mueller-Deccke, Etrusktr, i. p. jSz. 

* Justin xLHi. 3. The traditional dace ia 600 b.c. Cp. the statementi as Co 
Servius' iatercourse wich Epbeeua, Livy i. 45; Dion. Hal. iv. 25-26 (quocing 
an anaent inaciiptioQ); Aur. Vice, de Vir. III. 7. The Phocacans expelled Erom 
Corsica abouc 537 B.C. ultimacely setcled aC Velia near PaesCum, a fact that has 
led Pinza, BuU. Coram. 1S9S, p. 269, to aee a Phocaean quarter in the Velia ac 
Rome: be compares the VicusTuicui, but even >o che evidence hardly justifies 
the inference. 

» dt Vir. III. 7. 

* Cruchon, Banqucs data fAntiq. pp. 13, 14, 16, so regards him, and compares 
the laws of Manu (fourteenth century B.C.). 

' Cic. de Rep. u. 60 (35); Gellius xi. 1, i; Festus s.v. pecuiatUB. 

* Compan. Lai. Stud. sect. 68;. 

^ On the whole question of che origin of Roman coinage see mosC recently 
Haeberlin's Aes Crave, especially pp. 1-6, and Grueber, Brit. Mus. Coins 
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Reforms or innovations in .the currency arc quite in keeping 
The census of with the other activities ascribed to Servius. The 
Serriua. step most Commonly associated with his name is the 

institution of a census, "ex quo belli pacisque munia non uiritim, 
ut antea, sed pro habitu pecuniarum fierent*." 

Another institution that has been attributed to Servius is that 
Serrius and "^^ ^'^ Collegia opificum or unions of workmen*, 
tbe collegia The early history of these collegia is obscure; 
opificum. Plutarch attributes the eight earliest of them (car- 

penters, potters, tanners, leather- workers, dyers, coppersmiths, gold- 
smiths, flute-players) to Numa^. The two versions may both have 
a historic basis if we suppose that the collegia as private corporations 
go back into the early r^al period and that later they passed under 
state control*. This view is of course incapable of proof. The 
evidence limits us to conjecture^. But one point seems fairly certain. 
The coU^a must have lost importance when slave labour came 
to be much used*. 

Servius is constantly accused of having secured the support of 
the poor by gifts and benevolences^, and special mention is 
Rom. Rep. vol. 1., especially p. i, n. i, p. j, n. i. The introduction of money of 
bronze and iron was attributed by Suetonius to Numa, Suid. s.v. 'Amriiata; 
"Assaria: obols. Numa the first king of Rome appointed after Romulus was the 
first to present the Romans with (money) of iron and bronie, all hia predecessors 
having paid with (money of) leather and earthenware: these from fiis own name 
he named nummia, as stated by TragkyUos" {i.e. Suetomus Tranquillus). 
Conflicting versions where both are doubtful tend to discredit one another. But 
the whole notice about Numa hardly affects those about Servius. The temptation 
to equate Numa with nummus must have been great. Yet nobody before 
Suetonius appears to have succumbed to it, and the claim he makes for Numa 
is concerned only with a very primitive stage in the history of the currency. 

' Livy I. 42. * Florus i. 6. 3. 

' Plut. Num. 17 (from Varro (i), see Pauly Wissowa i.v. collegium, p. 391); 
cp. Pliny, N.H. xxxiv. I, xxxv. 46. 

' Mommsen, Roem. Siaatsr. in. 287, who connects the Servian organization of 
the collegia with the Servian centuries of artizana. 

* For other views see Komemann ap, Pauly Wisaowa i.v. collegium; cp. also 
Mommsen, dt CoUeg. 31. 

• Mommsen, Hist. Rom^, 1. p. J49i Humbert ap. Saglio, Did. d. Atuiq. s.v. 
collegium, p. 1292. 

' E.g. Won. Hal. IV. 4, "seducing the poor citizens by benevolences and 
gifts." So, ibid. 3, 9, 1% 40, and Livy i. 47; Cic. de Rep. 11. 11 (38), "Servius 
began to reign.. .because, when Tarquin was falsely said to be seriously wounded 
but alive, he assumed the royal insignia, and gave judgments and freed debtors 
at his own expense." 
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made of his distributions of corn and land to the plebs^. In short, 
His methods king Servius, if he be regarded as a historical per- 
of purchasing sonage, appears to have inherited the policy as well 
the support of °^ '^.. - , . , 1 , . - , 

the lower as the position of his predecessor, and his violent 

classes: accession and no less violent end to have been due 

mainly to feuds within the palace. The same conclusion is the most 
his relations natural one to draw from his Etruscan name of 
with the Tar- Mastarna*, quite apart from the etymological value 
quins. ^f Gardthausen's su^estion^ that the name Mastarna 

is a prefixed form of Tarquin. 

Servius was eventually overthrown by Tarquinius Superbus, who 
is said to have secured the throne "by buying up 
Superbus" se- '^^ poorest of the common people*." It is in the 
CTires the account of his reign that we find the fullest state- 

ing up the ' nients as to the Tarquins' relations to labour while 
?!^'' . . they were kings of Rome. Nothing could be more 

Whenkinghe ,■ ■ i_ t ■ > ? ■ 

employs Etru5< explicit than Livys Statement on that pomtr 

man citizens ^^ summoned smitha bam every part of Etrurja aad 

on a large scale employed upon it (i.e. on tKe building of the temple of 
as artizans and j(„e ^n the Tarpeian Mount) not only public funds, but 
lym , _^j^^ toorkmen from avwng the plebeians^. 
The statement that Tarquin's employees were largely plebeians 
(and not slaves! is repeated by Livy later in the same book. In this 
second passage Brutus, declaiming against the state of things that 
had existed under the Tarquins, is made to dedare that "men of 
Rome had been changed from soldiers into artizans and quarrymen*/' 

• Dion. Hal. iv. 13, "immediately upon securing the throne he (Servius) 
distributed the public land to the poorer class of Romans [toXs 6r)Tevouai 
'Paitaiaii)" I Livy i. 46, "Servius,... having first conciliated the goodwill of 
the plebeians by dividii^ among them individually land taken from the enemy, 
dared to put to the people the question whether they wished and bade him to 
be king"; ep. Varro ap. Non. p, 43, "uiritiilii et eittra urbem in regionea xxvi. 
agcos uiritim liberis attribuit"; Aur. Vict, de fir. III. vii. 7, "he distributed 
com to the pleEjs," 

» C.I.L. xiii. 1668. 

^ Gardtbausen, Maslama, p. 27. Professor R. S. Conway tells me that tama 
=Tarcna strikes him as a priori possible. 

• Dion. Hal. iv. 30. 

' Livy 1. 56. On the buildii^ of this temple see also Livy i. 38; Cic. dtRepub. 
II. 36(10); Dion. Hal, hi. 69; iv. 59iTae. Hist. ai. 71; Plut. Popl. 13; Florus 
I. I. 7; Aur. Vict, .iirif. W. SjZonaras vu. 11, 

• Livy I. 59. 
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Dionysius is as explicit and more detailed^: 

He was not content to offend against the plebeians merel)' in this way. 
He enrolled all the plebdans who were loyal to him and suitable for military 
requirements, and the rest he compelled to find emplc^mient on the public 
works in the city, thinldng it a very great danger for monarchg when the 
worst and poorest of the citizens are unemployed: at the same time he was 
aniious during his reign to complete the works left half-finished by his 
grandfather — the channeb to drain away the water... and... the hippodrome 
amphitheatre.... On these works all the poor were employed, receiving from 
him a moderate provision, some quanying', some hewing wood, some 
leading the waggons that conveyed this material, others beating the burdens 
on thrir own shoulders; others again digging out the underground cellars 
and moulding the vaults in them and erecting the corridors : subordinated 
to the artizans thus engaged there were coppersmiths and carpenters and 
stonemasons, who were removed from their private shops and kept employed 
on the public requirements. 
So in the same boolc'; 

Tarquin after this achievement (Gabii) gave the people a rest from ex- 
peditions and wars, and occupied himself with the btiilding of the temples 

He set all the artizans to work on the undertakings. 
And a little later* Brutus is made to tell the Romans that Tarquin 
"compels them like bought slaves to toil at quarrying and wood- 
cutting and carrying burdens*." 

I Dion. Hal. iv. 44. 

* Rea<Ung doubtful. ' Dion. Hal. iv. i;9. 
« Dion. Hal. iv. 81. 

* For other public works ascribed to the Tarquin dynasty see Livy i. 4;; 
Dion. Hal. IV. 16 (Serviui, temple of Diana on tbe Aventine). 

Livy I. 44 [agger, fosse, and wall of Servius; qj. Strabo v. 134); Livy 1. 36-S 
(well begun by Priscua); Dion. Hal. in. frj; Aur. Vict, ie Vir. III. 6 (wall of 
Tarquinius Priscus); Eutrop. 1. 6 (walla and cloacae of TarquimUB Priscus). 

Pliny, N.H. in. 9 (agger of Tarquinius Supetbui on the East side of the city). 

It was in the reputed period of theTaiquins that the people of Lacium seem 
to have first learned to make walls of squared stones, Pinza, Btdl. Comm. ]&97, 

Scrv. ad Aen. xii. 603 f. (Cass. Hem., second century b.c), (Superbus, cloaca), 
Pliny, N.H. XXXVI. 24 (Priscua, cloaca), the Chronographer of 354 a.d., Joh. 
Laur. Lyd. (sixth century), dt Mens. iv. »4, Joh. Anrioch. (seventh century), 
F.H.G. IV. p. 553, Isidore of Seville [seventh century), Etym. v. 17. 2J, Suid. 
(tenth century), a.v. Soiin-fpSot, all say that Tarquinius Superbus introduced 
into Rome penal labour (see below, p. 226) in mines and quarries. There appear 
to have been quarries on the slopes of the Capitol which may have been worked 
in the regal period. Pais ar^es that they could not have been worked before 
the lifth century because they were called lautumiae, a name borrowed from 
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It is nowhere explicitly stated that it was to this control of the 
free labour of the city that the Tarquins owed their power. On 
the contrary, according to Livy the popubres helped to turn 
Superbus out for the very reason that he had forced them into this 
banausic life. "They were indignant that they had been kept by 
the king so long employed as smiths and doing the work of slaves^" 
This by itself would certainly surest that the Tarquins had used 
their kingly power to turn the free men of Rome into artizans and 
quarrjTnen, and not their army of employees to turn a capitalist 
into a king. But the smiths summoned from Etruria, who are 
associated with the Roman plebeians, recall the "large number of 
skilled workmen" mentioned by Strabo as working for Demaratus 
at Tarquinii, and suggest that we have here a continuation of the 
activities that had made the fortune of the Tarquin femily while 
still in Etruria^. 

There is a further statement in the same chapter of Livy that 
He loses the Certainly harmonizes better with this latter altema- 
thronewhen jjyg_ ^( j^e time when the plebeians suddenly dis- 
hecannolon- j i- . .■ r l ■ 

ger pay these Covered the degrading nature or their occupations, 
emplojrees. ^^^ apparently without the help of the abler members 

of the nobility, Livy informs us that the king had run out of money, 
"exhausted by the magnificence of his public works." Similarly 
Dionysius makes Brutus urge on his fellow-conspirators that now 

Siceliot Greek ; his view is based on the groundless assumptions (i) that a Siceliot 
word could not reach Rome before the fifth century, and (ii) that the quarries 
cannot be older than their name. In point of fact the quarries have been in- 
ferred from the name being frequently applied by Livy in his third decade to a 
prison known also as the TuUianum, Varro, L.L. v. 15;, or Mamcrtine prison, 
or more recently as the church of- San Pietro in Carcere. The prison is one of 
the most andent structures in Rome, and has been compared with the beehive 
tombs of Greece. 

The whole Capitol and Palatine are completely catacombed to a great depth 
by shafts and passages of most uncertain dates, discussed by Boni, y.R.S. 
III. pp. 247-250, and calied by him favissae. Can Boni's favjssae, or any patt 
of them, be the lautumiae of the Tarquins? See Dion. Hal. iv. 44. 

I Livy I. 57. 

' Cicero probably regarded the wealth of Superbus as military spoil; cp. 
de Rfp. II. 46 (15), " deinde uictoriis diuitiisque subrnxus eiuultabat inaolenter," 
but on a point like this bis words are of little weight. Equally valueless as 
evidence tor the state of things in regal Rome are his contemptuous references 
to artiiaia, deOff.i. 150(42), " opifices omnes in sordida arte uersantur; neque 
enim quidquani ingcnuum habere potest officina." 
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is the time to carry out their plot, when the armed citizens are 
"no longer controlled by (Tarquin's) presents as formerly^." That 
Xarquin's regime was one of sweat and wages but never of blood 
and iron is borne out by Cicero, who observes that "we never hear 
of Tarquin's putting Roman citizens to death*." 

Later writers speak of Superbus as employing penal labour and 
various forms of torture and intimidation on a large scale*. But 
these statements, which have plainly a common origin, are no less 
plainly embroideries upon the aristocratic misrepresentations of the 
Tarquins' labour policy. The truth is expressed by Florus: "in 
senatum caedibus, in omnes superbia, quae crudelitate grauior est 
bonis, grassatus*." In other words Superbus was a harsh and 
unpopular employer*. This personal unpopularity must have con- 
tributed along with the exhaustion of die royal treasury to reconcile 
the common people to the republican regime, which for them was 
certainly the beginning of an era of oppression and misery, since 
they had lost in the king their natural protector*. 

If the Tarquins' power was really commercial in origin, and if the 
account of it in writers of the age of I. ivy is in the 
tempts at re- main outline historical, then the facts ought to be 
^rii^ the found influencing the history of the early republic 
and in particular the measures taken by the aristocrats 
to prevent the restoration of the monarchy. What is in feet the sort 
of situation represented as most alarming them from this point of 

The first indication of the direction of their fears is to be found 

_ „ . , in the account of Collatinus' banishment, recorded 

CoUatinus and ... ,. , ,.,, . 

his wealth by L,ivy as having taken place m the first year of 

vote " ^^' republic. According to Livy' it was simply the 

hated name of Tarquin that led to his banishment. 

Collatinus was reluctant to withdraw : he only did so from fear that 

later, when no longer consul, the same fete might overtake him with 

Dion. Hal. iv, 71, oSrt baptiut tri tirrf)(6iitvm iti nportpav. 
' Cic. Phil. 111. 10 (4). 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxvi. 24; Dio Casi. 11. fr. xi. 6 j the Chronographer ol 354 a.d. ; 
Joh, Laur. Lyd. de Mens, iv, 24; Joh. Ant. F.H.G. iv. p. SSJ; Isid. Etym. v. 
17. Z3i Suid. S.V. XointpSot. 

* Flonia I, 7. 

' Cic. pro Rab. 13 (4) is, however, no evidence tor Superbui personally, but 
only for the severity of ancient law. 

* Bloch, Rifub. Rom. p. 57. ' Livy 11. i. 
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the loss of his property into the bargain — cum bonorum amissione. 
Livy does not always work over his material sufficiently to make it 
quite harmonize with his own interpretation of it. It looks as though- 
it was the bona, the wealth of CoUatinus, that led to his expulsion. 
Though plainly not the strongest influence in Rome at the time, 
it may have been sufficiently strong to be a perpetual menace to 
the aristocratic government. It is the "primores ciuitatis " who insist 
on his withdrawal. If in Dionysius^ on another occasion Colktinus 
is made to argue "that it was not the tyrants' money that had 
been harming the city, but their persons," the protestation only 
shows that there were others who did not share this view, but thought 
rather, with Dionysius' Marcus Valerius, that there was a danger 
lest the people, "beguiled by the tyrant's benevolences,. . .should 
help to restore Tarquin to the throne^." The same view is implied 
in a speech put by Dionysius^ into the mouth of one of the popular 
leaders at the time of the fir^t secession. He reminds his hearers 
that "the people were never put to any disadvantage by the kings, 
and least of all by the last ones": he recalls an occasion on which 
the king had "distributed five minae of silver to every man," and 
reminds the patricians how the plebeians had rejected the great 
gifts that the banished Tarquins had offered them as an inducement 
to break feith with the patrician government. 

It may well have been from similar fears that in the following 
year the remainder of the Tarquins' property was distributed among 
the people; "(bona regia) deripienda plebi sunt data*." A few 
chapters later Livy states that so long as the banished Tarquin was 
still alive, the people received from the senate "multablandimenta^." 
The nobles are described by Dionj^ius as "taking many measures 
friendly to the poor, that they might not go over to the tyrants 
and be won over by considerations of personal gain and betray 
the commonwealth 8." The senate seems to have been fighting the 
Tarquins with their own weapons. The blandimenta that kept 
Superbus off the throne may well have been synonymous with the 
benignitas that got Priscus on to it. 

After the death of Tarquin at the court of the Greek tyrant at 

^ Dion. Hat. v. 5. Note, ibid. v. 12, C.'s banishment was uldmaCely arranged 
on a financial understandii^;. He took with him 25 talents into exile. 

• Dbn. HaL v, 64, * Dion, Hal. vi. 74, 

* Livy II. ;; so Dion. Hal. v. 13. * Livy 11. 9, 
' Dion. Hal. v. 22. 

IS— 1 
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Cumae there were three prominent Romans who rightly or wrongly 
were suspected of aiming at the kingly power. It may be worth 
while examining in each of the three cases the circumstances that 
are said to have given rise to these suspicions. 

Spurius Cassius' is not described as having been personally very 

rich, and our authors introduce into their accounts 
hii exceptional of him nothing to support the charge that he was 
AnancUl poti- aiming at overthrowing the existing government. 

They leave it possible to conceive of him as a con- 
stitutional reformer who when consul sought to relieve a wide- 
spread distress by distribydons of land* and perhaps corn^ and by 
taking the state finances into his own hands*. The- outcry against 
him is made to come mainly from the landed classes who fear that 
his proposals may touch their own pockets. As far as they are 
thinking about the constitution it is the financial position that the 
consul has created for himself that is the chief ground of their alarms. 
"By his distributions of money the consul was erecting a power 
perilous to liberty:, , .the way was being paved to monarchy." 
Later on we find Cassius having money dealings with the people. 
He proposes that the sums that they have paid the government for 
corn brought from Sicily in time of feniine should be refunded to 
them: "but this was looked on by the plebeians as a cash payment 
for the throne, and refused," Though there is nothing to show that 
the Cassius of Livy and Dionysius had either the desire or the real 
equipment to repeat tlic career of Tarquinius Priscus, yet the narra- 
tive about him is none the less relevant. It depicts the early re- 
publican as deeply alarmed at any individual who secures any kind 
of financial predominance in the state. Very possibly this feeling 

' Diod. XI. 37; Livy II. 41 ; Dion. Hal. viil. 69, 77; Cic. di Rep, 11. 35 (60), 
17 (49), it Amicil. i (18), 1 1 (36), Pbil. II. 44 (i 14); Pliny, N.H, xxjciv. 9 {4), 14; 
Val. Max. v. S. 1 (the above oil quoted Mommsen, Renti. FoTScb. II. p. 173, 
n. 37); Florus 1. 17, 26. The Greek writers say he aimed at a tyranny. 

* So specifically Livy, Dion. HaL, Vol. Max., Flonis, in the passages cited 
■bovci cp. Pliny, N.H. xxxiv. 14, "earn (statuam) quam apud aedem Telluris 
■tatuissct sibi Sp. Cassius qui legnum affectauerat." 

' Livy, Note the bronze statue of Ceres erected from the proceeds of his 
property after his fall. See next note. 

* Cp. Dion. Hal. vm. 78. At hia death lus peculium (personal fortune) was 
contUcated and dedicated to Ceres, VaL Max. v. S. z, but tbcre is no hint that 
it was very large. It appears to have only sufficed to make a ungte bronze 
ilalue, Livy 11. 41, PUny, .VJ/, xxsiv. 9 (4). Dionysius speaks of the great 
wealth of Cassius' opponents. 
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may account for the ostentatious exhibition of poverty in which 
early republican nobles are so often depicted as indulging*. 

In the case of Spurius Maelius there are no such complications. 
Maelius and If we accept Livy and Dionysius, Maeiius' policy 
his exceptional jij hqj threaten the property of any of the nobles. 
wealth and or- ,^, ^ , , ,, , , ■ 

ganizedbody 1 he tears that he would restore the kmgship may 
of clients. \\.ave been mistaken, but they were almost certainly 

genuine. Is there any resemblance between extant accounts of 
Maelius' career and the speculations that we have been engaged in 
as to the early history of the first Tarquin? There is not only a 
resemblance but a striking one. Maelius was extremely rich; not 
dives merely but praedives*. When he set about relieving Rome 
from famine, he was able to do so not only at his own expense but 
through his own clients and connexions: "buying up corn at 
his own expense through the agency of his friends (hospitum) 
and clients ^" 

Marcus Manlius, the third to be condemned to death for aiming 
at the throne, need not detain us. He is essentially 
a military character, like his contemporary Dionysius 
of Syracuse*. 

' E.g. Livy u. l6, Publicola (perhaps, however, merely a wrong inference 
from the statement that the government paid for his funeral (so also Dion. Hal. 

V. 38); but cp. the way that in fifth century Atheni enormously rich men like 
Nikias avoided anything that might draw attention to their wealth). 

* Livy IV. 13-16; so Dion. Hal. xi:. 1. :, "most potent in wealth, having 
recently inherited his father's caCate" (whence Mommsen, Roim. Forscb. 11. 
p. 2:1, describes him as "according to Dionysius a rich merchant's son"); 
Florus, Epit. I. 17. i5, "Spurium largitione suspectum regiae dominationis 
praesenti morte (populus) multauit." Maelius is repeatedly said to have aimed 
at the kingship, so Cic. d£ Rep. 11. zj (50), de Scntcl. 16 (56), de Amic. 11 (36), 
Phil. II. II, 34, 44 (16 and 27, 87, ii4)(cp. akoin Cat.l. 1. 3); Varro, L.L.V. 157; 
VaLMaJt. VI. 3. i (Rom.); Diod.xii. 37 {iirSi^ivot Ttipawi&t); Dion. Hal. xii. 1 
((VitfjVti Tupatn'Sot); Plut. Brul. i. 

' Livy IV. 13; cp. Dion. Hal. xn. i. i, "having many associates and employees 
{fTaipovs KQi jrtXorat) he sent them in various directions supplied with money 
from his own pocket to collect food." 

* See especially Momms en, Roem. Forscb. u. p. i8g, who follows Dion. Hal. 
and believes the seditioManliana to have been an armed revolt. Note, however, 
that Livy says that atManlius' trial he brought to court 400 individuals whom, 
at his own expense, he had saved from financial ruin (vi. 20; cp. vi. 14: so also 
Aur. Vict, dt Fir. III. 24), and that the site of his house became the mint (Livy 

VI. 2o). Aurelius Victor, lac. cil., states further that he was accused by the senate 
of having secreted Gallic ti 
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But the real bulwark of the republic of the fifth century as it 
appears in the pages of our authors is not the right 
Io«3^t"" a™ of Servihus Ahala. It is a fiindamenta! change 
chai^ei Tar- that came over the lower classes of the free popula- 
into loldiers tion. In a ^ssage of Livy that has already been 
and makes wM quoted, Brutus is made to chaise the Tarquins with 
ultiinAtelv a. having converted the men of Rome from soldiers into 
IMid)pfofes- artizansandquarrymen(opificesackpicidas). Brutus 
had just effected a revolution at Rome. To represent 
a revolution as a return to antiquity was as natural with the Roman 
as it is with us'. It is possible, though improbable, that the Tarquins 
had turned the plebeians from soldiers into artizans. The situation 
clearly indicated by Brutus is that he and his fellow-nobles are 
turning them from artizans into soldiers. It is not merely in the 
Speeches put by Livy and Dionysius into the mouths of Brutus and 
his colleagues chat we find the establishment of the republic asso- 
ciated with a reorganization of the state upon a military basis. The 
development of the comitia centuriata as the main organization of 
die citizens of Rome for political purposes is associated with the 
b^'nnings of the republic : the centuries were originally and funda- 
mentally a military organ ization*. 

The agrarian measures that appear so early in the narratives of 
the historians need not deceive us. As far as they are authentic they 
must have been either insincere or idealist^. The republican nobility 
is painted from the first as teaching the distressed plebeians Co look 
not for fiirms and allotments but for wars and prize money. The 
picture of the transfiguration of the plebeians into soldiers is com- 
pleted in the narrative 0/ the siege of Veii (406-396 b.c), when 
pay for military service is introduced* and war becomes a leading 
means of earning a livelihood^. 

In short it would appear that the nobles ceased to dread a restora- 
tion of the monarchy otherwise than by armed force when and only 
when their government became the principal and most popular 
employer in the state. 

' It does not for the moment matter whether the misrepresentation goes back 
to Brutus or only to Livy or aomewhere in between. 

' Mommsen, Rom, Hist.^ (English translation), i. p. 328. 

' Cp. Salvioli (French tianslntion), Capitalisme dans It Monde Antique, p. 77. 

' Livy IV. Sg-60; cp. Dion. Hal. iv. 19. 

* Salvioli, Capitalisme, p. 227. 



The Alcmaeonidae at Athens put an end to the possibility of a 
cp. fifth c«n- revival of riie tyranny (and incidentally to all respect 
tury Athens. for constructive manual labour) by instituting state 
payments for services as jurymen, sailors on warships, and the 
like. Conditions at Rome were in some ways very different from 
those at Athens. But the Roman nobles appear to have aimed at 
securing the same result as the Athenian by very similar means. 
How for this parallel holds, at least as between the extant narratives, 
may be illustrated from the history of the ftimily that took the leading 
place in the early Roman republic. 

The part played by Brutus in the narrative is politically as in- 
The earlier significant as that of Harmodius in the overthrow of 

Claudii and (he tyranny at Athens. The political geniuses of the 
tyrannical early Roman republic are all to be found in the great 

VoUcj. house of the Claudii^ Our accounts make the family 

first come to Rome in the sixth year of the republic. The head of 
the femily at that time is described by Dionysius as "of noble birth 
and influential through his wealth^," He arrives, "bringing with 
him a great establishment and numerous friends and retainers." 
Mommsen* gives strong reasons for thinking that the family cannot 
have first come to Rome at so late a date, But the arrival may well 
have been a return from exile like that of the Alcmaeonidae to 
Athens after the fall of Hippias. The analogies between the Claudii 
and the Alcmaeonidae deserve consideration, the more so as they 
seem to be uninfluenced by any ancient recognition of their existence. 
It looks as though the wealthy Claudii, like the wealthy Alcmaeo- 
nidae, "took the commons into partnership*." Mommsen has 
pointed out* how many "well known traits of the ancient tyrannus" 
occur in the picture of the decemvir Appius. His contemporary 
Pericles was called the new Peisistratus, If there are such strong 
reasons for equating the early Claudii, whose historical existence 
can scarcely be seriously questioned, with the contemporary Alcmae- 
onidae, it becomes increasingly probable that the history of Rome 
and Athens in the sixth century ran on parallel lines. 

One great difference between fifth century Romeand fifth century ' 
Athens was that Athens had had her own coinage from well back i 
into the sixth century, whereas Rome, as already mentioned, struck 

I Monunaen, Hist. Rome (English traiuktion*), i. p. 495 t 
' Dion. Hal. v. 40. ' Ihid. p. 498. 

* Hdt. V. 66. ' Ibid. pp. 500-1. 



her first pieces about 338 B.C. No femous name-is associated with 
these earliest pieces. The most prominent man 
dius'cl^cus' in Rome during the first generation after 338 
(censor 3ia y^^ another Claudius, the censor Appius Claudius 
Caecus. His greatest achievement was the epoch- 
making Via Appia, the first of the great series of roads that knit 
his public together the Roman Empire. The city owed to him 

'™'^'"> also its first aqueduct. On these great public worlcs 

he spent, without the previous sanction of the senate, the money 



Fig. 33. ■ Aes grave with wheel. 

accumulated in the treasury^. The sums thus spent must have repre- 
sented the first large accumulation of the new Roman currency. 
Appius' connexion with the early coinage of Rome was probably 
not confined to spending it. The second series of 
connexion Roman aes graue was coined in Campania and bears 

with Roman on the reverse a wheel (fig. 33). Numismatists have 
' long associated the appearance of this wheel with the 

^ Diod. XX. 36; cp. Livy, ix. 29, uiam mumuic et aquam in urbem duxit 
eaque ututi petfecit. 
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construction of the Appian way that led from Rome to the Cam- 
pan ran capital^. 

One detail only is wanted to complete the picture of a potential 
his numerous tyrant of the early Greek type, such as has been 
clients, depicted in every section of this volume, and that 

feature appears in Valerius Maximus. According to that writer*, 
who flourished early in the first century a.d., Appius possessed 
"plurimas clrentelas," 

All tl)^ gives added significance, in the light of our enquiries, to 
and Momm- a brilliant conjecture of Mommsen^ that Appius 
sen's conjee- actuallvattempted to make himself tyrant, Mommsen 
hire that he ,. ' . , "^ . - ■ . ,■ , 

aimed at a relies mamly on a sentence in Suetonius* which runs: 
t7ranny. "Claudius Drusus, after a crowned statue had been 

set up to him at Appi Forum, endeavoured by means of his clients 
(clientelas) to seize Italy." The context dates the event between the 
decemvirate and the first Punic War. The possible period is further 
limited by the feet that Appi Forum was only founded by Appius 
Claudius Caecus. The name of the would-be tyrant as given by 
Suetonius is Claudius Drusus, but this, Mommsen shows, must be 
corrupt. The mention of Appi Forum points definitely to Appius 
Claudius Caecus, the only person whose name is associated with 
the place. In another passage of his history^ Mommsen himself 
observes how Appius shows the spirit of the Tanjuins. 

If we look at the history of the early republic from the plebeian 

.. point of view, there is at least one important feature 
"Secessions." ; , . , . , 

m the extant narratives that supports our mam con- 
clusions. The most notable weapon that the fifth century plebeians 
are represented as employing against the nobles is the "secession," 
The first is recorded under the 'year of Spurius Cassius' cojisul- 
ship, when the men whom Tarquin is accused of having made into 
"artizans and quarrymen" proceeded in a body to the "mons sacer" 
outside the city, and refused to come back and resume work until 
their grievances had been dealt with. The resemblance of the 
secession to the modern strike has already been recognized*. It may 

' HQ], Hiitorical Roman Coins, p. i3; see also ibid. pp. li>-lS, based on 
Haeberlin's Sysumalik. 

' Val. Max. viii. 13. 5 (Rom.). 

' Mommsen, Hiil. Rome (English translation'), i. p. 504. 

* Suet. Tiberius, z. ' Mommsen, of. cit. n. p. 94- 

* E.g. Bloch, Ripub. Rom. p. 5S. One of the earliest recorded strikes in England 
is that of the Wisbech shoemakers who in 153S left Che town and established 
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be an accident, but if so it is a remarkable one, that the chief weapon 
of the class on which Tarquin's power appears to have rested should 
have been one that reappcais in history with the or^nization of 
the industrial classes in modern times. 

Before we proceed to discuss the value of the narratives that we 
have been quoting, there are a few further notices in them that have 
a place in this discussion, though they deal not with Rome but with 
other cities of Central Italy. 

In 440 B.C. the plebeians of Ardea, a city about 20c[niles S. 
The oart *'^ Rome, are described by Livy* as engaged in a 

played at Ar- struggle with the optimates, and as getting the worst 
b'c W the **^ ''■ Thereupon the losing party "quite unlike the 
working- Roman plebs,. . . .prepared to besiege the city (i.e. 

***"■ Ardea) with a crowd of workmen (opificumj, at- 

tracted by the prospect of plunder." The Latin leaves it possible 
that the crowd of workmen (opificum) with which the plebs of 
Ardea -prepared to besiege their city should be understood as a 
separate body, conceivably metics or slaves. At Veii in 400 B.C. 
the artifices are said to have been slaves^. But though in Etruria 
in 400 B,c, this may have been normally the case, in Latin 
Ardea forty years earlier we may well have conditions not unlike 
those that have been inferred above for sixth century Rome. 
Even if the opitices of Ardea are to be understood as slaves, the 
united body of plebeians and opiiices acting in opposition to the 
optimates comes nearer to Brutus' description of the situation at 
Rome under the Tarquins than does anything that can be found 
in our historians' pictures of Rome in the fifth century. Livy is 
thinking of the Roman plebeians of the early republican period, not 
of tl^e opifices and lapicidae of the age of the Tarquins, when he 
says that the plebs of Ardea was quite unlike the Roman plebs*. 

themBclvei on a neighbouring hill from which they suramoned their masters to 
came out and meet them and hear their demands for higher wages. Webb, Hist, 
of Trade Unionism, p. 3. 

* Below, p. 135. 

* The reported attempts at servile insurrections in fifth century Rome 
(Livy III. 15-16; Dion. Hal. v. 5:) seem never to have had plebeian support, 
and are perhaps to be partly eitplained as a result of a more complete severance 
between the free and servile population. The alleged partidpation of ambidotis 
slaves "seduced by hopes of freedom" (Dion. Hal. v. 53) in a conspiracy to 
restore Tarquinius Superbus is not the same thing. 



Inthe]re2r400 B.C. according to Livy the people of Veii,"taedio 
The rich Vel- ^""uae ambitiortis, regem crcauere^." Nothing is said 
entine «m- by Livy about feelings and parties in Veii itself, 

?iSw'k^S" except this statement that they were bored with 
hia city to annual elections. All that Livy mentions is. the way 

in which the appointment was received elsewhere in 
Etruria. The event, he says, gave offence to the peoples of Etruria, 
Their hatred of kingly power was not greater than that which they 
felt against the king pereonally. He had previously made himself 
generally unpopular by his wealth and arrogance (opibus superbia- 
que). He had once brought a solemn celebration of the games to 
a violent conclusion: indignant at having been rejected by the votes 
of the twelve peoples in favour of another candidate for the priest- 
hood, he had suddenly, in the middle of the performance, withdrawn 
the workmen (artifices), a great part of whom were his own slaves*. 

The result of the Veientine's wealth had been, according to Livy, 
to make him unpopular. But it is a reasonable inference from Livy's 
narrative that he was unpopular only with the aristocrats who con- 
tinued to control the government in the other cities of Etruria. 
His accession can hardly have been disagreeable to the Veientincs 
who made him king. 

As noticed just above before he became king he had also been 
the employer and actually the owner of a great proportion of the 
"artifices" of the city. It is-nowhere stated that the artifices helped 
to make him king in Veii as they had helped to make him unpopular 
in the rest of Etruria: but the important part played by the opifices 
at Ardea a generation previously suggests that this may well have 
been the case. If the events took place as recorded it is hard to 
believe that there was not some connexion between the Veientine's 
royal power and his previous riches and control of the skilled labour 
of the city*. 

' Ibid. This sudden withdrawal of the supply of labour by the subsequent 
king of Veii should be noted in connexion wich the discussion (above, p. 233) of 
the significance of'che Roman "secessions." 

^ The story of his interference In the national games might perhaps be 
regarded with suspicion. It recalls Pheidon. But the essence of the story, the 
sudden withdrawal of the supply of labour, is not in the Pheidon story. It rather 
recalls what happened at Columbus, Ohio, in midwinter, 1S91, when the gas 
kings suddenly cut oS the gas. Hy. D, Lloyd, We<dtb against Commonaeidih, 
P- 365- 
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So for we have been assuming that the extant accounts of the 
II The credi- Tarquins have a historical basis. That assumption, as 
bility of the remarked already, is by no means beyond dispute, 
narrative. ^^^ ^ statement has been quoted so ftir in this chapter 

that has t)ot within the last century been pronounced to he historically 
worthless. Recently however there has been a movement to treat 
the narrative with much more respect than it generally received a 
generation ago. The new attitude is not merely a reaction against 
the excessive scepticism of the nineteenth century. Largely it is 
based on fresh evidence, mainly archaeological. Inscriptions show 
that writing was no extraordinary accomplishment at Rome in those 
early days. Excavations of cities that have been sacked make it 
most unlikely that the sack of Rome in 390 B.C. meant the complete 
destruction of the city records. In the fece of facts like these more 
weight is now given to passages where our authorities for the history 
of sixth and fifth century Rome allude to more or less contemporary 
records, whether Roman or Greek. The evidence for falsification 
and invention is indeed considerable, but it is now for the most part 
realized that the critics of the nineteenth century greatly over- 
estimated its application. The credibility of early Roman history is 
too big a subject Co deal with at all adequately in a work like this. 
It is necessary however to examine more in detail those parts of the 
narrative with which this enquiry is more particularly concerned. 
Some scholars are still to be found who dispute in toto the Tarquins' 
The historical historical existence. Of this ultra-sceptical school the 
^istence of the most recent and voluminous exponent is Professor 
Tarquins has „ . ^.t , , n ■ 1 n 1 .- 

been denied, rais ot Naples^. Pais accepts nearly all the views 01 
e.g. by Pais. nearly all the sceptics in so far as they are purely 
destructive. But the main inspiration of his unbelief is not this 
destructive criticism but the ease with which he finds that he can 
explain the growth of our narratives on the assumption that they 
are false^. In the case of the Tarquins Pais first points out in the 
^ Pais' most recent works are his Sloria Critica and Ricercbe ; but for 
English readcn I have thought it better to refer mainly to hia earlier but equally 
characteristic Ancient Legends of Roman History (1906). 

• The method is of course much older than Paisj cp. G, C. Lewis, Credib. 
Early Rom. Hist. 1. p. 12S, "we have no difficulty in explaining the fictitious 
character of the events of that early period provided we consider them fictitious." 
For an early instance see Bachofen, Tanaquil (1870), where the EtruscanTarquin- 
Tanaquil are equated with the Lydian Heracles (ancestor of Demaratus)- 
Omphale; cp. Damonno, the wife of Gyges, etc. (above, p. 13;)- Bachofen's 
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usual way the inconsistencies and impossibilities and reduplications* 
in the narrative, and the uncertainties that hang over it as a whole. 
Then, after rejecting it as history, he accounts for it as myth. He 
equates Tarquinius philologically with Tarpeius^ The Tarpeian 
rock was the slope of the Roman Capitol over which condemned 
criminals were hurled to meet their doom. There are passages in 
Varro and elsewhere that make it possible that the whole Capitol 
was once called the Tarpeian Mount*. On the strength of them 
Tarquinius is explained as Tarpeius, the original guardian deity of 
the Roman citadel. All the stories told about Tarquin are, according 
to Pais, attempts to explain customs and buildings and natural 
features connected with the Tarpeian Mount. Hence his associa- 
tion with the temple on the top of the Capitol and with the quarries 
on its sides. Hence the stories of his cruelty and of his own violent 
death. Hence too we hear of Tarquinian laws: they are merely 
laws passed on the Mons Tarpeius or sanctioned by the godTarpeius*. 

I do not propose to deal in detail with these criticisms. They do 
not seem to me to need it So many unquestionably historical 
characters would succumb to Pais' treatment. 

Imagine for a moment that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle had never 
Pais' ugu- circulated, and that the original had perished in a 
raente tested Danish raid. Imagine further that Asser's hfe o( 
them to Alfred Alfred had met with a similar fate. Both calamities 
the Great. might easily have happened, and if they had, king 

Alfred would be as easily disposed of as king Tarquin himself 

Alfred did none of the things that tradition ascribes to him. He 
did not institute trial by jury or the division of England into shires. 
He was not the founder either of University College, Oxford, or of 
the British navy. The stories of his victories over the Danes are 
ectremely doubtful on the fece of them", Alfred does not conquer 
his enemies: he merely converts them. The legend admits that he 

comparison may be not altogether groundless, but it is sufficient!)' explained 
by assuming, as these stories perhaps imply, that the political status of women 
among the Ly do-Etruscans was not quite 80 backward as it has hitherto been 
in Europe generally. The traces of impropriety which Bachofen detected in 
these ladies' behaviour may he merely a reflexion o£ the European attitude 
towards the claims of women for any sort of political equality with men. 
' Tarquin =Tarchon the friend of Aeneas. * Pais, Legends, pp. 105, 112. 

* Varro, L.L. v, 4.1; Dion, Hal. iii. 69; Pais, Legends, pp. 109-1:6, 

* Pais, Legends, pp. 116-117. 

* Cp. G. C Lewis, Credit. Early Rom. Hia. i. p. 472, 
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had his headquarters in an impassable swamp, and that the conquered 
Danes ruled the country. Twice in two centuries the Danish in- 
vaders sweep over England after the death of a king Aethelred. 
Both times there is a campaign on the Berkshire Downs. The 
decisive battle is fought in the first case at Ashdown, in the second 
at Essendune, which is palpably a mere variation of the same name. 
In each case the conquest is succeeded by the reign of a Saxon 
Edward. The second Edward is admitted by tradition to have been 
less concerned with royalty than with religion^. The first will be 
shown in a moment to have been the son of a god. Elder as applied 
to the first Edward is neither more nor less suspicious than Priscus 
as applied to Tarquin. This simple device of duplication probably 
explains the story of Alfred in Athelney. It is a reflexion backwards 
of the story, possibly historical, of Hereward's exploits in the similar 
swampy fastness of Ely. 

The one legend that remains inextricably associated with Alfred 
is that of the cakes. Alfred the fugitive in his Arician grove' at 
Athelney is made known to his followers only after the burning of 
the cakes. The inference is obvious, Alfred is a vegetation deity 
of the same order as Demeter, the wandering goddess who was 
found by the mistress of the house where she sought refuge burning 
not cakes but Triptolemus the corn god himself. The mistress of 

' Note, too, the curious history of his successor, who, though claimed as a 
Saxon king, is said to have been of Danish extraction. He bean the name of 
a son of Knut, and spends his brief reign in disposing of another king Harold, 
who is admittedly a Scandinavian. All this must surely be a clumsy attempt to 
anglicize the last of the Danish kings. 

* Cp. Pais' explanation of Serviua Tullius as the fugitive slave god of Aricia, 
Legends, pp. 141 f. 

' Ovid, Fasii, IV. 5+9 f. Caeculus, the mythical founder of Praeneste, was 
found as a babe in a hearth, Virg. Aen, vii. 68 1 (cp. x. 544), andCato ap. Schol. 
Veron. ad toe. He was conceived by a apark and manifested by a fire, Serv. 
ad jien. vii. 681. Servius TuULua himself offers a atill closer analogy. He was 
the issue of the union between a diaguiaed princess (cp. Livy i. 39) and a 
burning hearth [according to Fraier, Magic An, 11. 167-8, the normal form of 
parentage among the early kings of Romci cp. Plut. Romulus, z), which made 
known its passion for her when she was bringing it cakes (irtXavovs). Subse- 
quently ServiuB announced his coming kingship by himself catching fire, Dion. 
HaL IV. Zj Pliny, N.H. xxxvi. 70; Plut. Fori. Rom. 10 {Moral. 323)5 Ovid, Fasti, 
VI. 627-36. These four refcrencea have both birth and burning. For birth see 
also Amob. adv. Gent. v. iS (quoting Flaccus); for burning Florus i. 1. 6; 
Serv. ad /Im. II. 683; Aur.VicL rfe Fir. /a. jjLaur.Lyd.rfeOwml. 279(180, c)i 
Cic. Didn. i. 53 (111). 
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the house appears also in the Alfred myth. But in other ways, and 
especially in the recognition scene, the story has been obviously 
contaminated by Christian influence^. 

So for therefore from dismissing the cake story from Alfred's 
history, we find that it is the very essence of the legend. In &ct, 
when we recall such divinities as Dionysus Botrys, Dionysus the 
Grape, we must be tempted to wonder whether kii^ Alfred and 
his cakes are not one and the same divinity. 

The introduction of the Greek Demaratus into the Tarqui'n 
The Greek Story has sometimes been regarded with extreme 
Demaratus has suspicion. For the late Professor Pelham it seems to 
as a Greek have been a proof that Tarquin was merely Hero- 

fiction: dotus translated' into Latin. He uses it as such in 

a handbook on Roman history*. Even if only the literary records 
are considered Pelham's inference if not unreasonable is certainly 
rash. The story of the voyage of Demaratus stands on quite a 
different footing from the long speech put by Dionysius into the 
mouth of Brutus, in which the founder of the Roman republic is 
made to quote the double kingship at Sparta as a precedent for the 
double consulship^ Brutus' speech is palpable fiction, 
nothing im- The Demaratus story on the other hand may indeed 
probable a.bout have been borrowed from that of Philip the son of 
' Butacides, who in the last quarter of the sixth century 
fled from Croton "with his own trireme and a crew of his own 
employees*" and sailed first to Cyrene and then with Dorieus the 
Spartan to Sicily, where they tried to establish a settlement but 
were killed by the Phoenicians and Egestaeans, But if on other 
and independent grounds we find reason for thinking that the story 
of Demaratus' voyage in the seventh century^ is in the main outline 
historical, then we may reasonably find a confirmation of it in the 
well attested ^cts of Philip's adventures in the century following, 

■ Cp. S. Luke XXIV. jo, 31. 

' Pelham, Outlines*, p. 7; cp. Niebuhr, History of Rome (rrana. Walter), 
I. p. 131. * Dion. Hal. iv. 73. 

* oiVijijj Tf Tpitipti sni oho]lji avdptav iattavr), Hdt. V. 46-7; Cp. viii. 62, 
where Themiitocle* threatens to sail to the far West with the whole population 
of Athens. 

' Pais, Legends, p. 312, n. 7, asserts that "that tradition which makes him 
(Tarquinius Priscus) a cootemporaiy of Rom,uluB was received among the 
official versions," But Dion. Hal. n. 37, vhich alone he quotes in support, 
speaks only of a nameless luciimo from Soloniura. 
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in the statement^ that Caere, the Southern neighbour of Tarquinii, 
contained a Greek element at the time of the Tarquins*, and further 
in the feet that Demaratus is made to quit Corinth at a time when 
we have the authority of Herodotus* for believing that many 
prominent Corinthians were being driven to quit their city. The 
migration of the Tarquins from Tarquinii to Rome corresponds 
with the Etrusco- Carthaginian alliance against the Greeks of which 
the best remembered feet is the subsequent disaster that overtook 
the Phocaeans in Corsica in 536 b.c. When the Tarquins are 
banished from Rome they flee to the Greek city of Cumae, while 
the Romans who have banished them proceed to make an alliance 
with Carthage*. All through the Tarquin narrative we may discern 
a strictly historical background that fully explains their comings 
and goings. The same may of course be said of countless heroes of 
modern historical romances. But in these historical romances the 
fictitious characters seldom play the leading political part that is 
played by the tyrant kings of the Tarquin dynasty. 

The evidence of institutions also tends rather against the sceptics. 
Cicero notes that the oi^nization which Tarquinius Priscus was 
said to have introduced for maintaining the Roman cavalry was the 
same in principle as that which had once prevailed in Corinth". The 
sceptics may indeed argue that the Corinthian character of the 
Roman practice was the reason why it v/as attributed to the son 
of Demaratus. But this line of ailment rests on pure assumption, 
and leaves with its advocate the onus of explaining this similarity 
between the institutions of Corinth and Rome. 

' Strabo V. 2ZO, 226. 

' There are the same twoa/WoriposMbUitieB about the Greek artistiGorgasus 
and Damophilua, aaid by PKny (N.H. xxxv. 45) to have adorned the temple of 
Ceres m Che Circui Maximus, which is said to have been dedicated in 494 b.c. 
In this case there is the further complication that the adornment may have been 
indefinitely later than the dedication. But there is no evidence that it was. 
Greek inacriptiona an the temple recorded that the right side was the work of 
Demophilus, the left of CorgaBUa. It is begging the queatioD to aay that these 
artists must be later than 390 B.C. because the inscriptions are mentioned by 
Pliny. Rayet [Man. derArlAnl. 1. p. 7 of chapter entitled "Louve en Bronze") 
regards Pliny's statement aa confirming the extant archaeological evidence for 
Greek artistic influence on early republican Rome. This is going too far in the 
opposite direction: but Rayet's view has no inherent impossibility. Nothing is 
said about restoration or reconstruction in the account of the work of these 
Greek artists on the Roman temple. 

■ Hdt.v.92. *Martha,/'.^rt£/™iyuf,p. iM.n.i. »Cic.rf<R«^. 11. 10(36). 
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There is in fact another source of evidence now available which 
greatly alters the balance of probabilities, Cicero may after all be 
right when he says "influxit non tenuis quidam e Graecia riuulus 
which is con- i^ hanc urbem, sed abundant issimus amnis illarum 
firmed disciplinarum et artium^," and proceeds at once to 

illustrate his statement from the career of Demaratus. 



Fig. }4. Corinthian vase found atTarquinti. 
by the finding At the time when the story makes Demaratus 

of Vll^^'^n '^^"^ Corinth for Etruria Corinth was probably the 
tury Corin- chief industrial state in Greece. Her chief industry 
thian pottery, ^^ pottery. Corinthian pottery of this period h^ 
' Cic. de Rep. 11. 19 {34). 

O.T. 16 
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been found in many parts of the Greek world, including the chief 
cities of Etruria*. At Corneto (Tarquinii), the town from which 
Tarquinius Priscus is said to have migrated to Rome, many 
specimens trom the necropolis of the ancient city are to be seen 
in the museum. An example is shown in fig. 34'. Unless the 
Corinthian pottery found in such distant regions as Etruria has 
distinct local peculiarities, it is generally assumed to have been 
imported from Greece. Corinth did unquestionably export pottery 



Fig, 35. Corintliiaii terra cotta tablet depicting the export of vases. 

A Corinthian terra cotta tablet has come down to us (see 
fig- 35)* *^* depicts a ship surmounted by a row of vases that 
can only represent the cai^. The wide area of its distribution 
and the very numerous sites on which it has been found point 
to export from a single centre. On the other hand a large 

^ E.g. from Caere, Pettier, Album, i. no9. E 629-40; Roem. Milt. a. p. 155, 
XXII. pp. 133-4, ii,o-i;Bulleilinodeir Inst. [884, pp. 122-3, 1885, p. 211. 

' Cp, above, fig. 22 from Corinth. The Corinthian pottery from Tarquinii is 
well illustrated Montelius, Civ. Prim. ltd. Sir. B, plates 297, 298. 

* Ctit. Bert. fas. 831 =Anl. Denk. 1. pi. 8, fig. 3a. In discussing this tablet 
Wilisch, Jahtesh. Gymn. Ziltau, 1901, p. 20 and fig. Zl, associates it with the 
Demaratus tradition. 
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export trade from one main centre is quite consistent with 
branch establishments. If Corinthian potters went to Etruria, it is 
hard to see how we are to distinguish the vases they made before 
ieavii^ home from those that they produced afterwards. The 
question whether the characteristic pale clay of the Corinthian 
pottery is to be found in Central Italy does not arise. The raw 
material would be imported quite as easily as the finished product. 
But there is other archaeological evidence that takes us further, and 
makes it not only possible but probable that Greek potters as well 
as Greek pottery found their way to Etruria at the period to which 
the Demaratus story, if historical, must be assigned, i.e. about the 
middle of the seventh century^. I refrain purposely at this point 
from drawing my own conclusions, and shall confine myself to the 
views and statements of archaeologists who have devoted special 
attention to the material in question. 

In the seventh century graves that have been found in so many 
cities of Etruria there occur, besides objects that may 
many^nda in *^" ^ imported from Greece, many others that are 
Central Italy essentially Greek in character, but show local pecu- 
centuryobjects l'3''ities. For instance at Caere, which was so closely 
ofGreekftyle Connected with Tarquinii and Rome, in the &mous 
workmanship, tomb excavated in 1836 by General Galassi and the 
arch-priest Regulini, a quantity of metal work of 
this description was found. The tomb has been recently reopened 
and the contents discussed at length by G. Pinza*. On some of the 
vases of a very familiar Greek type found in the same grave Pinza 
remarks that "the coarse clay allows us to imagine that they are 
of local fabric^" 

When we come to Central Italian finds that date from the sixth 
century Greek objects that there is good reason for regarding as 
locally produced become positively plentiful. They include vases 
and bronzes, architectural terra cottas and sepulchral frescoes*. Such 

' For travelling potters cp. Bent, J.H.S. vi. (1885), p. 198, on the modem 
pottere of SiphnoB: "In springtime they start on their travels far and wide and 
settle in towns and villages for days and weeks until the place is supplied with 
laige and well made earthenware, amphorae, and cooking utensils," 

' Rorm. Mia. xxn. p. ixz; to Bull. Comm. 1898, p. 273, n. 3. 

• Roem. Mitt. xxn. p. 162; cp. FurCwaengler, Ant. Gemm. in. pp. 174.-5; see 
also Roem. Mill. xxn. p. 1 56, quoting Furtwacngler, Olymf. Iv. 1 14 t. 

* Vases and bronzes have been attributed to local workshops on stylistic 
grounds. The frescoes must obviously have been executed in situ. As regards 
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a mass of material points again to a large number of Greek or Greek- 
trained workmen in Central Italy at the time of its production, and 
though that time is rather later than Demaratus and the objects 
are Ionic, not Corinthian, yet it increases the plausibility of the 
Demaratus story, the more so as the change from Corinthian to 
Ionic reflects the policy ascribed in our ancient literary authorities 
to Servius TuUius^. 

Those who deny the historical existence of Demaratus naturally 

deny also that of his Greek workmen Eucheir and 
Demaratus' Eugrammus. Even Rizzo, who admits a historical 
Greek work- iasis for the Demaratus Story, declares that these 
Ipace Riaio) names are "obviously fictitious^." 

abvioua|7 fhe taint of the ultra-sceptical school still lingers, 

nctitiouB, ^ 

Else why should a countryman of Tintoretto say that 

Eucheir and Eugrammus are "obviously fictitious" names? In 
spite of its obvious iictitiousness the name Eucheiros was actually 
borne by a Greek potter, several of whose vases have comte 
down to us signed "Eucheiros made me the son of Ergo- 

the architectural terra cotCai, theii size and the number required for each building 
raise the question of local fabric quite apart from their style and technique. 
Unfortunatel)' hitherto remaius of this sort have been inadequately excavated 
and no less inadequately published. Rizzo, whose valuable article on the Conca 
finds is referred to more fully below, regards the earliest Conca series as "di 
manufattura non di arte locale," 

1 See further pp. 245-6, »5i-4" The absence in some cases of seventh century 
Corinthian counterparts to the sixth century Ionic finds is due mainly to the 
accidents of discovery. The earliest architectural terra cottaa from the regions 
round Rome are for instance all siich century and Ionic; but the literary tradi- 
tion ascribes the invention of terra cotta antefijtes to Butades, who worked at 
Corinth (Pliny, N.H. xxxv. +3 (i 2); cp. ibid. 45; ep. also Tear's Work Class. Stud. 
1914, p. I {D. Lamb on recent finds at Corfu)). We may expect therefore that 
when more attention has been paid to excavation and publication we shall find 
that seventh century Italy possessed (which probably means produced) archi- 
tectural terra cottas, and that these terra cottaa were in style Corinthian. 
A fresco atTarquinii, Bull. Comm. 191 1, p. 26, fig. 9, depicts a gable which recalls 
that of the actual temple recently unearthed in the Corinthian colony of Corcyra. 
At Conca the votive ofierings, which go back further than the architectural 
terra cottas, include both Pro to-Corinthian and Corinthian pottery [Pinza, 
Mon. Ant. xv. p. 494; Bamabei and Cozza, Noliz. 1896, pp.' 19 f,). That the 
Conca finds lend plausibility to the Demaratus stoiy is recognized by Rizzo, 
Bull. Comm. 191 1, p. 44, who, however, does not appear to recognize the historical 
significance of the material being Ionian. 

* Rizzo, BuU. Comm. 1911, pp. 43-6. 
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timos^." This Eucheiros the sonofErgotimos (itself a good industrial 
name) lived not in the seventh century but in the sixth : also, he was 
not a Corinthian but an Athenian. But even if we refrain from em- 
phasizing the pride of &mily which his signature shows as compared 
with that of most potters, who sign with only their own names, and 
refrain too from recalling the fiicts that Greeks so very frequently 
bore the names of their grandfathers and that potters like Amasis 
almost certainly migrated to Athens about the middle of the sixth 
century, when Athens was supplanting the rest of Greece and more 
particularly Corinth in the pottery industry, still the sixth century 
Athenian Eucheiros completely disposes of the "obvious lictitious- 
ness" of one detail of the Demaratus story. So fer from being 
obviously fictitious the Corinthian Eucheir has every appearance 
of historical reality. So too has his alleged relationship to the founder 
of the Tarquin dynasty at Rome. If the first tyrant of Corinth 
got his name from a pot and very possibly owed his tyranny to the 
Corinthian potteries, it is not surprising if a Corinthian emigrant 
to Italy took potters with him and used them to build up the 
position which enabled him to make himself tyrant in the city of 
his adoption'. In both cases we are dealing with conjectures, but it 
may be feirly claimed that the two conjectures lend one another 
mutual support 

There are no traditions connecting Servius with Corinth: such 
Servius and notices as we have of his relations with the Greeks 
Greece : the Connect him with Ionia. Both Livy^ and Dionysius* 
nects Wm not" *"^ ^'^ Aurelius Victor^ state that Servius built a 
with Corinth temple of Artemis and made it the centre of a Latin 
but with Ionia, • .... . , i r a 

league, m imitation or the temple of Artemis at 

Ephesus, which was the meeting-place of the Ionian league. It has 

• Kteio, MeisttTsig.^ p. 71, nos. i-j. For the absurdity of saying that the 
name Eucheir is obviously fictitious, cp. the fact that one of the greatest 
composers of early English church music (dominantly vocal) bears the name of 
Byrd. What too does Riiio think about the historicity of M. Pottier, the 
distinguished French archaeologist to whom we owe the catalogue of the Greek 
vases in the Louvre? 

' Demaratus is said to have fled from the tyranny of Cypselus (above, p. 216). 
He may have been an unsuccessful rival of Cypselus for the Corinthian tyranny. 
Cp. the facts quoted, p. 52, as to Miltiades the rival of Peisistratus tyrant of 
Athens, and the tyranny that Miltiades secured for himself in the Tfiraeian 
Chersonese. 

^ Livy 1. 45. • Dion. Hal. iv. 25-6. • Aur, Vict, de Fir. III. 7. 
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already been suggested that Servius' monetary reforms may have 
a historical basis, and be due to intercourse with the Phocaeans, 
who had founded Marseilles in 600 B.C. The city of Phocaea, 
though in Aeolian territory, was reckoned Ionian^, 

The Ionizing Servius is said to have reigned from 578 to 534 e.c. 
Ionian influ- ^^ ^^^ middle of the sixth century, or in other words 
ence in C«ii- atjust thesamepcriod,acorrespondingchangeoccurs 
^e reputed"' '" *^^ archaeological finds, in which experts are 
period of Scr- agreed in recognizing Ionian influence if not Ionian 
firmed by ' workmanship. Among the objects which disfday the 
archaeological new style are the vases known as Caeretan hydriae^ 
and Pontic amphorae' and a group that has been 
classified as among the latest products of Clazomenae*, and a 
group of bronzes from Perugia'. Of the sixth century examples of 
the famous frescoes that adorn or disfigure the chamber tombs of 
Etruria some have been attributed to Ionian artists*, as have also 
architectural terra cottas of the same period found in Latium at 
Conca (the ancient Satricum)^ and Velletri*. 

In dealing with the architectural terra cottas from Conca Rizzo 
Rome and suggests^ that the potters who worked there came 

Cumae. from Cumae or some other Greek city in Campania. 

^ Strabo, iv. 179, 180, remarks on the limilarity of the images of Artemis at 
Ephesus, at Marseilles, and in the Servian temple at Rome; see Seeley, Lity I. 
chap. 45. 

* E.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases, 11. fig, 41 and pi. II., Buachor, Gr. Vasenmal.^ 
p. 94. 

* Buschor, Gr. Vasmmal.^ pp. 97-9 and figs. 62, 63. 

* Ihii. pp. 87-90 and fig. 56. Claiomenae lay only zo milei from Phocaea, 
the dty with which we have just seen reasons for associating Servius. 

* Roem. Mitt. ix.. (1894,), pp. 153 f. and espedaUy 2St~Si ^*9 (where Petersen 
compares with Ephesian work) and 287-196 (particularly close parallels from 
Clazomenac). 

* E.g. MonceliuB, Civ. Prim. ltd. ser. 8, pi. 342; Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1910, 
p. 310, 1911, p. 43, diicuasing representations of temple gables in some of the 

' Graillot, JMe/angfs d'Arcb. a d'Hisi. 1896, pp. 14S t; Bamabei and Cozia, 
Notiz. d. Scan. 1S96, pp. z8 f.; Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1910, pp. 307 f.; cp. Walters, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas, pp. xvii. and 171-9 (lomc Greek arctucectural 
terra cottas from Lanuvium and Caere), 1S3 (Etruscan terra cotta sarcophagus 
under Ionic influence from Caere). 

* Riizo, Bull. Comm. 1910, p. 318. The Velletri examples show a striking 
resemblance to finds made in Asia Minor at Larissa near Phocaea. 

* Bidl, Comm. 1911, pp. 46-7; cp. 1910, p. 313. 
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In this connexion he remarks' that so iar the traces of intercourse 
between Rome and Campania during the first two centuries of 
the city (i.e. 750-550 b.c.J seem rather scanty. He attributes this 
to gaps in excavation. Once more he seems not to notice that the 
negative archaeol(^ical evidence harmonizes with the literary tradi- 
tion. Cumae must have been powerfully influencing Rome in the 
very early days when the Romans borrowed the Cumaean alphabet. 
But then comes a period when Cumae is eclipsed by Corinth^. 
Cumae only begins to recover her influence Romewards when 
Corinthian influence is on the wane. The Xarquins' story begins 
at Corinth: it ends at Cumae, where Superbus, when banished 
from Rome, is said to have sought refuge^ with Aristodemus 
who was perhaps the last Greek tyrant of the old commercial 
type*. 

■ It has been argued that nobody could have built shops in the 
The earliest Forum in the time of the Tarquins because recent 
Fonim shops excavations have shown that till a comparatively late 
graves on the date the Forum was used as a cemetery: that, apart 
site) and the from this, arcades and shops must have been im- 
(from its brick- possible tn the Forum until it had been drained: and 
work) have jj^^j jfje building of the main drain, the cloaca 
been dated . ° ■ 1 t ■ 1 

after the regal maxima, ascribed to Tarquin by Livy, has been 
periwl; but shown by excavation to belong to a very much 
later age. 

As regards the main drain, archaeology has indeed shown that 

it was bricked and vaulted at a late date; but there is 
the drain can- cl-i- l-i -i 

not be dated no reason tor thmkmg that it began tts existence with 
from its brick the masonry that now encloses it. The London Fleet 
' and Tyburn suggest the opposite. The most recent 

volume on the subject is emphatic on this point. "The earliest 
Roman sewer consisted undoubtedly of a natural watercourse, the 
channel of which was widened and deepened'." "There is no doubt 
that the first attempts at artificial drainage date from the regal 

* Buil. Comm. 1911, p- 4^7- 

' Perhaps after the "Sacred" war of the beginning of the abtth century when 
the fall of Krisa cut off Cumae from her mother city, gee below, pp. 259-160, 
» Cic. Tusc. Quaesi. iii. iz (27); Livy 11. 21; Dion. Hal. vi. zi; cp. vn. 2, ij. 

• See below, pp. 278-9. 

' Platner, Topo^flfiyo/'flonK* (191 1), p. ic^. Cp. HMehen, Forum Rom/mum, 
tram. Carter, 1906, p. 3. 
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period. The first part of the dty to be drained was the Forum 
valley^" 

Those who maintain a post-regal date for the building of the 

Fonim base their arguments on the finds of pottery 

FoTumgiATes '" ^^^ Forum graves. The finds have been numerous 

show only ^nd their evidence is valuable, and it is necessary 

(pace P*U) . ■ n ■ ■ -T-i . ^ r r \ 

that the ceme- briefly to review it. 1 he latest style or pottery tound 
**7J™'*cu- in these graves is the Proto- Corinthian. This very 
later than distinctive and widely distributed pottery' has been 

'"*?" *'^ the subject of much controversy as regards its place 
of origin, but its chronology is well established. It 
flourished in the seventh century, during the sixth it persisted in a 
few Stereotyped forms, of which at least two' lived on in a degraded 
form into the fifth. Vases of this style quoted by Boni* as coming 
from two of the latest graves in the Forum are illustrated in the 
NothJe degli Scavi^ (fig. 36). Both the vases illustrated might well 
be seventh century, ^t Rhitsona in Boeotia the types were com- 
pletely obsolete by the middle of the sixth century, not one example 
occurring among some 2500 vases excavated from graves of the 
latter half of the century. This mass of pottery included about 
I50proto-Corinthian vases, but the number is divided about equally 
between kothons like J.H.S. xxxi. p. 75, fig. 4, and small skyphoi 
such as y.H.S. xxix. p. 319, fig. 7, no. 9, with just two or three 
pyxides like J.H.S. xxix. p. 31 2, fig.. 2, no. 8. 

In the Forum graves there arc a certain number of vases of other 
styles that cannot be dated so accurately as the Proto- Corinthian 

^ Platncr, ibid. p. 10;. Pais claims (he story of Curtius (445 or 361 b.c; 
Varro, L.L. v. 148; Livy vii. 6) as an alternative version of the draining of the 
Porum. The existence of two conflicting versions would not, fact Pais, Legends, 
pp. J5-6, prove that neither was true; in this particular case we have not two 
rival scoricB, since the Curtius legend refers not to the original draining of the 
site, but to a sudden flood, such as that which so alarmed the Romans in the 
days of Horace {Odes, i. ii. iz~2o). The Forum continues to be seriously flooded 
from time to time. 

* On this pottery and its provenance see below. Appendix B, pp. 315-319. 
Considering the claims of Corinth Co have produced ware of this style it is in- 
teresting to note that some quantity of it has been found in Rome, e.g. Man. Am. 
XV. figs. 88a, b, and 89, pp. 109 f., pi. IX. 9, 10, 14, 1 S, 18, pi. X. 1, 4, 5, pi, XVII. 9. 
See also below, nn. 4, 5. 

* Ure, Black Glaze Pottery, pla. X. 3, XI. I, 2. 
' Noiis. 1903, p. 380; 1911, p. 161. 

' '9°3i P- 388, tig. 17; 1911, p. 160, fig. jd. 
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but surest on stylistic grounds a somewhat later date. None of 
them however would naturally be put later than towards the end 
of the sixth century, and very few so 
late as that^. Occasional burials of a 
later date would be evidence for a later 
conversion from cemetery to Forum 
only if intramural burials were un- 
known in Rome. As a matter of fact 
there is explicit evidence that they took 
place^. 

After what has been said about the 
Views on the Tarquins and sixth cen- 
historicity of tury Rome generally it 
ServiusTullius. -^ ^^^y^ necessary to 
discuss in detail the historicity of 
Servius Tullius. For representative 
modern views on him see Mueller- 
Deecke^ (Servius symbolizes the supre- 
macy of Volsinii, the Tarquins that 

of Tarquinii); De Sanctis* (Servius Fig.^e. Proto-Corinthian vase 
. i_ ■-■ ■ J L J found in the Roman Forum. 

IS the h-truscan mvader who drove out 

the Tarquins); Gardthausen^ (Servius is the Roman counterpart 
of the Greek tyrant, the Tarquins the legitimate kings, leaders 
of the rich and noble). This whole chapter is a refutation of 
Gardthausen's view about the Tarquins: the other su^estions 
are compatible with my own. Etruria may well have exercised as 
strong an influence on a sixth century tyranny at Rome as did 
Persia on those of sixth century Ionia. 

Pais* fancifully explains Servius as the priest god, the seruus rex, 
of Aricia, who was imported to Rome in 338 b.c, well known to 
English readers as 

The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain. 
Mastarna is differentiated from Servius' and said to have a historical 
prototype in Mezentius, the enemy of Aeneas. My criticisms of 
Pais in reference to the Tarquins are equally applicable here. 

' See Appendix E. ' See Appendix F. 

^ Eirusker, i. p. 114. * Journal des Savanls, 1909, p. 213. 

' Mastarna, p. 43. • Legends, pp. 142 f. 

* Ibid. p. 134. 



In the early period of the Roman republic the chief Greek 
Rome and influence to judge from the narratives was that of 

Athens. Athens and the Alcmaeonidae'. Once more we 



Fig. 37. Ionic terra cotta antefuc found in Rome. 

find the written documents and the archaeolt^ical evidence in 
agreement. During the second half of the sixth century 

' Above, p. 231. Ceres, Liber, and Libera, whose worship is said to have 
been introduced into Rome in the seventh year of the republic, are plainly Che 
Actic-EIeusinian triad. 
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Attic imports had been gaining a great preponderance in Central 
Italy^ 

Thus from the time when the Greek Demaratus is said to have 
settled in Tarquinii to that at which the last Roman Tarquin is 
said to have sought shelter in the GreeJc Cumae the series of Greek 
connexions implied in our narrative is found reflected in the results 
of excavations. We have based our conclusions on a mass of material 



Fig. jS. Similar aniefix found in Samos. 
from various sites scattered all over Central Italy. The evidence 
The finds from ^^°'^ Rome itself could not have been made the basis 
Rome itself of the discussion. It is not sufficiently abundant Its 
nutates by scantiness however need cause no misgivings. It is 
showing first sufficiently accounted for by the unbroken ages of 
ii^^ncc then Crowded occupation that differentiate Rome from the 
loniut, and surrounding cities. The finds from Rome, as &r as 
they go, confirm the other evidence by showing 
that first Corinth, then Ionia and finally Athens did actually 
influence Rome during the period of the last royal dynasty. 
Corinthian vases have been found in the city from time to time', 
though not, it should be noticed, in the Forum cemetery*. The 

'^ Martha, L'An Arusque, p. 125, mentions several thouaand Attic vases 
from the single city of Vulci. 

' E.g. Man. Am. xv. p. 242a, *, c, pi. IX. 16, pi. X. 3, pi. XVII. 11. 

' Except perhaps Xoiiz. 1903, p. 137, fig. 17; q>. Sieveking and Hackl, Cat. 
vases MutiHb, G13, pi. 30, cla«aified as Italian Corinthian. 
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influence of Ionia in the sixth century is seen in such objects as a 
series of cups^ closely resembling the "later Ionic vases" of the 
Munich catalogue^, or again in a bearded antefix (fig. 37) found 
near the church of S. Antonia and compared by Pinza^ with ex- 
amples published by Boehlau in his jfus ionischen Nekropolen* 



Fig. 3(). Terra cotta head found on the Roman Capitol, 
{fig. 38), or yet again in the archaic terra cotta head (fig. 39) 
found in 1876 near the church of the Aracoeli on the Capitol*, 
which much resembles the stone head (fig. 40) from the Athenian 
Acropolis described by Dickens as "an undoubtedly early example 

' Notis. 1903, pp. 407, 412, 4H, 415. ^e^- 36. 4^. SS. 57- 

' Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 18. 48T. * Mon. Ant. xv. fig. 157 and p. 508. 

* PI. XIII. 6. 6 Mon. Am. XV. fig. 153J. 
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of imported Chiot art^." An amphora in the Attic black figure 
style (fig, 41) has been found on the Quirinal^. "The most requisite 
early Attic" is reported by Boni from the Palatine', Attic Ionic 
influence has been seen in the Capitoline she-wolf {fig. 42), which 
is held by Petersen to commemorate the expulsion of the kings. 



Fig. 40. Stone head found on the Acropolis at Athens. 

and may be compared with the statue of a lioness put up at 
Athens to commemorate Leaina, the mistress of the tyrannicide 
Aristogeiton*. 

' Dickene, Cal. Acrop. Mus. p. 193 on Athens Nat. Mus. no. 654, 

' Mon. Ant. xv. p. 163, fig. 105. 

' y.R.S. 111. p. 249. Such vague language is unworthy of its distinguished 
author, particularly in a paper in which he repeatedly pleads for icientiiic 
precision. 

* Petersen, Klio, 1908, pp. 440 t.; 1909, pp. 29 t.; cp. MichaeUa, Cml. Arch. 
DiscoD. p. 150. Experts have differed to the extent of eighteen centuries in the 
dating of tills fine animal. Early scholars attributed it to a dedication of 296 B.C. 
recorded by Livy x. 23, when the consuls "simulacria infantium conditorum 
urbis sub uberibus lupae posuerunt." But 296 b.c, is no time for so archaic a 
work. This led certain German scholars, including Bode, to regard it as a work 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century a.d., and the cast of it at Berlin was expelled 
from the Classical collections. Already, however, in 1R67 Bachofen in the 



Fig. 41. Vase in Attic black figure style found on the Quinnat. 



Fig. 43, The Capitoline wolf. 



This completes the evidence for the credibility of our narrative^ 
Conclusions on ^' '* "°^ Conclusive. The archaeological material on 
the •question of which we have had so largely to rely, though it 
credibility. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^-^^ ^^^^^ influences that are said to 

have affected their history, docs not for instance establish Demaratus 
as a historical character. But it does fully establish him as a historical 
possibility. It disposes us to give much more weight than was 
customary a generation ago to statements and allusions that tend 
to confirm the historical basis of our narratives. We no longer pass 
over the possibility that Demaratus may have been a living proto- 
type of Philip the son of Butacides', and not a mere study in 
fiction based on the career of the adventurous Crotonian. In the 
light of the extremely rich collection of Greek pottery from Caere*, 
the childish story told by Strabo*.of how Caere got its name from 
the Greek x<*V^ "o longer discounts his other statement in the 
same passage that in early times the city had a treasury at Delphi, 
a statement that is confirmed by Herodotus*, who tells us that the 
people of Caere consulted the Delphic oracle about the year 540 d.c. 
In short there is every possibility that Tarquin at Rome may have 
had consciously before his eyes the career of Cypselus at Corinth, 
The accounts here offered both of the Tarquins and of the Corin- 
thian tyrants are admittedly conjectural: but when two such con- 
jectures based on independent evidence are found to harmonize so 
well both with one another and with a broad general explanation 
of the narratives they deal with, it may be feirly claimed that they 
render one another mutual support 

Annali dtW Inst. pp. 184-8 had incidentally suggested (as poBsible though not 
likely) a date at the end of the sixth century B.C. A reasoned argument for thia 
dating was first put forward by Rayet, MoH. de I'Ati Ant. i. vii. Rayet shows 
that the wolf waa in Mtistenee in the ninth century a.d., that the animals of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d. are stylistically different, and that the 
Capitoline wolf has close affinities with other representations of animals that 
are unquestionably archaic Greek. The children are of course much later. 

' It has not been thought necessary to combat the ultra-sceptical views of 
Momma en (Soem. Forscb. 11. pp. 156 f., 1 99 f .) and Pais (..^fi^Vnf /ra/jy, pp. 276 f.; 
Aneienl Legends, chap, x.1.), as to the historical existence of Casaius and 
Maeliua. 

' Above, p. 239. 

^ Martha, L'Art ^tmsqut, p. 113; Roem. Milt. xxii. pp. 131, 133-4, 150-1, 
162; Pottier, Album, i. E 629-40. 

* Strabo v. 220. 

» Hdt. 1. 167. 
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But let us for the moment adopt the attitude of the sceptics, and 
If Tanium is ^^^sume the whole story of the Tanjuins to be felse. 
BGreekGction, In that case the numerous Greek dements can be 
^j,^^^^*" expbtned only as plagiarisms from the corresponding 
conception of figures in Greek history, the seventh and sixth cen- 
earlj^nurt **"7 tyrants. But the Greek element includes the 
"• ^ K^*** Story of Demaratus and his Corinthian workmen and 

'"^ his wealth, and the part that these played in the 

events that led up to his son Tarquinius Priscus becoming king 
of Rome. In other words, for the hypothetical authors of this 
hypothetical fiction the typical early Greek tyrant was a great 
capitalist and a great employer'. 

' Id Chapter I of this book I have tried to show that this conception of the 
tyrant disappears from Creek literature with the advent of Dionyiius of Syra- 
cuse, if, therefore, the Tariiuin iloiy is only pseudo-history, it must have been 
concocted in the fifth century. 



Chapter IX. Sicyon, Megara^ Miletus^ 
Ep/iesus^ Leontini^ Agrigentum^ Cumae 

"Ne perdons rien du paa«i. Ce n'eat qu'avcc Ic pass* qu'on fait I'avenir." 
Anatole France. 

The tyranny at Sicyon lasted longer than in any other Greek state'. 
It started about the same time as that of Cypselus 
at Corinth and continued in the same family for about 
a century. The tyrants rested their power on the support of the 
pre-Dorian population of their city, and the establishment of the 
tyranny was probably to a large extent a racial movement repre - 
senting a rising of the pre-Dorian stratum of the population against 
their Dorian conquerors. 

How the tyrant femily secured its power is another question. 
Until the other day our only information on the subject was to the 
effect that the founder of the dynasty was a cook or butcher 
(fi.ayetpo'^)^, who was helped to power by the Delphic oracle'. 
Thanks however to a papyrus recently unearthed by the Oxford 
scholars Grenfell and Hunt and published by them in 1915 we 
have now considerable fragments of a detailed account of the 
founder of the dynasty*. 

The fragment confirms the statement that the tyrants of Sicyon 
were sprung from a butcher and settles the vexed question of the 
relationship of Andreas and Orthagoras (the two earliest known 
members of the iamily) by showing that Orthagoras was the first 
tyrant and Andreas was father of Orthagoras. It also shows that 
Orthagoras himself was bred as a butcher. But it is devoted mainly 
to the military exploits of the youthful Orthagoras, and though it 
does not take us down to the day when he made himself tyrant it 

' Aristot. Pol. VII. (v.), I Ji;6; Strabo (where, however, the reference includes 
the third century Aratus) viii. jSz. 

* Diod. VIII. 24; Liban. Oral, e, Secerum, ill. p. 151 Reiske; Hellad. ap. Phot. 
530 a Bekker. Cp. Foecacer, Pbil. xxxv. p. 710. 

' Plut. Ser. Nwm. Find. 7 {Moral. 553). 

• Oxyrbync. Pap. x\. HO, 1365. 
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plainly brings us very near it, and as it leaves him in the position 
of polcmarch on active service it seems to illustrate and support the 
statement of Aristotle that the early tyrants often owed their power 
to some high magistracy or military position that they had previously 
secured in the state. But there are several reasons why this military 
aspect should not be overrated. The account of how Orthagoras 
actually seized the tyranny is after all wanting. The extant fragment 
says that he secured the position of polemarch "partly also by reason 
of the goodwill of the mass of the citizens towards him," and gives 
this as a separate reason^ from that of his military successes. More 
over the author of the fragment was possibly Aristotle himself, who 
is known to have written a lost Constitution of the Sicyoniam; and 
although Grenfell and Hunt regard Ephorus as more probably the 
author, Ephorus lived at the same time and wrote under the same 
historical influences as Ar-istotle and was probably misled in the same 
wayconcerning the character of the early tyranny*. The outstanding 
fact in the early career of Orthagoras is still his tradesman origin. 

Little is laio*n of the later career of Orthagoras except that he 
governed mildly, and of his successor Myron (Olympian victor in 
648 B.c.^J nothing is recorded that throws any direct light on the 
origin of the tyranny: but the case is different when we come to 
Cleisthenes, the last and most famous of this family of tyrants, whose 
reign covered roughly the iirst third of the sixth century*. With 
Cleisthenes the Sicyonian tyranny entered on a new phase. 

Aristotle quotes Sicyon as an instance of a city where the govern- 
ment changed " from tyranny to tyranny .... from that of Myron 
to that of Cleisthenes'." The story of how Cleisthenes got his two 
brothers out of the way is told by Nicolaus Damascenus*. But what 
Nicolaus gives is purely a tale of domestic crime, a change from 
tyrant to tyrant not from tyranny to tyranny. Perhaps the change 
referred to by Aristotle is to be connected with the feet that 
Cleisthenes followed an aggressive foreign policy'. He was violently 

' Pace De Gubematis, Atti R. Accad. Torino, 1916, p. 293. 

* See above, pp. l61. De Gubernatis, ibid. pp. 294.-7, suggests as author 
Menaechmus of Sicyon, who probably flourished about the time of the Diadochoi, 
see Abel, ScM. Find. Nem. ix, p. 254. ' Paua. vi. 19 2. 

* He Cook part with Solon in the Sacred War {about 590 B.C.) and waa the 
grandfather of the Athenian Cleiatheoes who reformed the Athenian con- 
stitution in ;o8 b,c, 

* Ariatot, Pd. VII. (v.), 1316a. • Nic, Dam. F.H.G. 111. p. 39+- 
' Aristot. Pd. 1315 b (fitard icoktiaK^s ytriaSai KAiurdcrijt). 
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hosdle to Argos^, and took a leading part in the "sacred" war that 
was fought about Delphi at the beginning of the sixth century B.c.^. 
He was a contemporary of Periander who appears to have changed 
the character of the tyranny at Corinth by making the government 
warlike. It is not unlikely that the change effected by Cleisthenes 
at Sicyon was in the same direction. In turning to war it does not 
follow that he -forsook trade. He may have held the view that 
trade follows the flag. The "sacred" war had its secular side. It 
arose about the refusal of the people of Krisa, who possessed the 
port of Delphi, to remove their harbour dues. 

Krisa was a place of importance in early times^, so much so that 
what was later known as the Gulf of Corinth was called the Gulf 
of Krisa. The territory of the Krisaians lay just opposite Sicyon, 
and it seems not improbable that the Sicyonians, with their allies 
the Corinthians*, aimed at wresting from their rivals across the 
water their position in the gulf which was the starting-point of 
trade with the fer West*. According to a Pindar scholiast the 
Krisaians had control of the sea at the beginning of the war and 



• Hdt. V. 67 {KXtKrSirrft yip 'Apyiloitri iroXf/i^irat...), Athen. xiii. 5601 
impliea that Argos and Sicyon were on the same side in the Krisaian wai, but 
no coDclusions can be based on this romantic passage which ascribes the war 
(like the Trojan war) to the rape of some Argive women. An Aigive (Leokedes, 
son of the tyrant Pheidon) appears among the suitors of Agariste, Cleisthenes* 
daughter. He has been suspected by the moderns as being chronologically 
impossible, as being the only Dorian, and as raising the number from twelve to 
thirteen (Macan ad Hdt. vi. 127]; but his a priori improbability is not decisive 
against his historical reality. Cleisthenes may have changed his policj' towards 
the end of his career, though against this must be set the cvidonce for rivalry 
between Sicyon and Argoa over the foundation (f) of the Nemean gamea right 
at the end of Cleisthenes' reign, Bury, Nemean Odes, pp. 250-1, 

' PauA. II. 9. 6; X. 37. 6 ("so the Amphictyons resolved to make war on the 
Kirrhaians, and they appointed CleiBthenea, t)frant of Sicyon, to the command"); 
Polyaen. 11:. j (cp. vi. 13); Frontin. Sirai. 111, 7. 6; Schol, Find, pref. toNem^m. 
(quoted below). 

' Cp. Hom. /(. II. ;zoi Hymtu Apoil. 438; Paus. vii. 19. 7. 

* Hdt. VI. ii9;cp.Nic.Dam. ii'.H.C. Hi. p. 395. 

' Strabo IX. 418 ilTVxjIira-VTfs yhp 0! Kpwaioi ISia ra tie r^t IimXi'ot Ko't rht 
\Takias TtKTj iriKpior trtXavow TOvs fVI to itpov af^mvav^votji. ibid, suprd^ 
iriiXii ap)(aia Ktppa eirl Tfl daXdrrp iBpu/MJ-ij. . .iSpurai i' aaavTtKpv Smviwor, 
n-poKfiToi bi r^f Ki'ppac rb }Lpiaaiov Tridiov tSbatnov, ttoXiv yap (•^■£^« iimf 
HKXii irdXtt Kpitro, a^' ^t 6 KoKwos Kptiralos, cp. Mariijol, de Ortbagoridis, 
pp. 29 f.; Beloch, Cr. C* 1. i. p. 337, n. 3. Whether Kiirhais either geograpbicallj' 
or etymologically distinct from Krisa is immaterial for our enquiry. 
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owed their ultimate defeat to the fact that Cleisthenes built a fleet 
and destroyed their naval supremacy^. It looks very much as though 
Cleisthenes was trying to win for Sicyon the sea-borne trade that 
had been flowing into Krisa. With the aid of a fleet that must 
for the time have made Sicyon a really important naval power^ 
he crushes the trade rival across the water and wins its place for 
his own city and himself^. 

Bury assigns to Cleisthenes the leading part in the reorganizing 
of the-Eythian^mes at Delphi after the Sacred War*, andpictures 
the Sicyonian tyrant as doing for the Delphic Pythia much what 
Periander and Peisistratus are depicted as doing for the Corinthian 
Isthmia and the Athenian Panathenaia and Pheidon very possibly 
did for the great games at Olympia, Bury's general picture of the 
early tyrants as founders or reoi^nizers of these griat Greek games 
is quite in harmony with the chronological evidence and with all 
that is known about the various tyrants' activities and characters^. 
Developing these games might well be part of a broad commercial 
p olicYj the more so as the ^mes were under divine patronage and 

^ Schol. Pind. preface Co Nnn, ix. (fn/iri Si iv rif iroX(^i|> rav Kpia-aiav Kara 
SdXairtrai' p^di'wt to intrrjiita jropi(oiiivav xai iia roOro /latpat ytvoftiv^s 
TTJi irohiopKio! KXnaBii'riv rbr Sucvaviov ravriKov iBi'a jrapaa-Ktuda-airra ku- 

Xatfripiav iSoirai' ra KAfurdivfl real SlKvaviav (alii liKvoiriois), d^' oE cai 
Sitvavuit TO uidui wpoTov trap iaoToXs tdtaav. The authority here Used by 
the icholiait is uncertain. Possibly ic is Meaaechmus of Stcyon, on whom ace 
above, p. ze;S, n. z. 

' Sicyon has not much of a harbour (Bursiao, Geog. Gr, ii, i. p. 30), but it 
managed Co raise a respectable squadron of ships for Che Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars (HdC. viii. 43;Thuc. 11. 9), when its importance was far less than 
in the age o£ the tyranta. 

■ According to one reading o£ the scholium to Pindar, Nem. ix. it was 
to these proceedings that Cleisthenes owed his throne: sai Sia TaCrtiv rfjr 
titpyaviai' tA rpiror Tav ka<pipaiy tSoirai' r^ KXttaBiyii xat Stttntfiav. 
(See above, n. i.) But the name of a country in the objective accusative 
wichout the article is unusual, and hs. evidence appears to supfwrt the 
reading Sucuaivioir. 

* Bury, Nemean Odes, Appendix D. The year jS6 B.C. is generally given as 
the date of the first Pythian games; but olir authorities state that the festival 
was older. What happened after the Sacred War was a change in the character 
of the festival, which from being purely musical became largely athletic (Strabo 
IX. 42i;Pau8. X. 7. 1-5). 

* To Che instances quoted by Bury add pertiaps the incerferences of Polycrates 
in che greaC Delian fesCival, above, pp. 70, 71. 
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ensured periodic opportunities for peaceful intercourse in an age ot 
chronic warfere'. Under such circumstances gatherings of this kind 
naturally tend to become the "commercial afeir (e/iTroptucdc 
irpaffut)" that the Delian festival admittedly grew to be^. Every- 
thing known about the early Greek tyrants shows how capable they 
were of turning such a tendency to good account. That Delphi in 
particular had from early times a commercial character has already 
been conjectured by Cornford*. In the early years of the Sicyonian 
tyranny the greatness of the Euboean cities Chaicis and Eretria had 
begun to be steadily on the decline. The time had come to change 
the course of the Eastern part of this great trade route and instead of 
Krisa, Delphi, Thebes, Euboea to substitute another line, in which 
Sicyon and probably Athens should be dominating points. This is 
probably what Cleisthenes had in view when he sostrongly supported 
Solon in the Sacred War. 

It follows that to make him the founder of the Delphic Pythta 
is a view that cannot be accepted without reservations. The available 
evidence represents Cleisthenes as rather the rival than the champion 
ofDelphi. A Pindar scholiast already quoted states that he instituted 
Pythian games in his own Sicyon. There is no other evidence for 
Pythian games at Sicyon, but Herodotus gives a long account of 
the way in which Cleisthenes radically reformed the chief existing 
festival in the city. This festival, iike the Delphic Pythia of the 
days before the Sacred War, was devoted largely to musical and 
poetical competitions. Its patron was the ancient hero Adrastus, 
whose connexions were all with Argos, the Dorian city whose 
influence in Sicyon Cleisthenes was bent on overthrowing. Cleis- 
thenes ejected Adrastus from Sicyon by the curious process of 
burying beside him the body of his bitterest enemy, the Theban 

' See especially Isocc. Panegyr. 4,3 (49). 

' Strabo x. 486; qj. Livy i. 30, "Tullus {i.e. Tullus Hostilius, king of Rome) 
ad Feroniae fanum mercatu frequenti negoctatores RomanoB comprehensos 
querebatur"; S. Matt. xxl. 12, "and Jesus entered into the temple of God, 
and cast out aU Chem that sold and bought in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money -changers." From this point of view the Greek games 
may be compared, too, with some of the great fairs of mediaeval Europe; sec, 
(-5., Uagobert I, diplom. aim. 629; Pipin, diplom, ann. 753, de feato S. Dionyaii, 
cited Barth, Corinth Comm. p. 9, n. i. Cp. alaa the faira held ia the neighbour- 
hood of sanctuaries in pre-Mohammedan Arabia, Margoliouth, Mohammed, 
p. 6. 

" Comford, Thucydides Mytbistoricus, p. 35. 
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Melanippus (which he borrowed for the purpose from Thebes), 
and then removing the body of Adrastus which was assumed to 
depart voluntarily from so unpleasant a neighbourhood. 

The reformed festival was held in honour of this Theban hero 
and the Theban wine god Dionysus. The ejected Adrastus had 
beenoneof the leaders in the fiimous expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes^, There can be little doubt that when the festival was 
instituted Cleisthencs was aiming at an entente with the great inland 
city that formed the first main stage on the route from Delphi to 
Euboea and the North. But the attempt was a &ilure. Thebes was 
conspicuously unrepresented at the wooing of Cleisthenes' daughter 
Agariste*, and the tyrant is furious when one of the suitors performs 
what has plausibly been suggested to have been a Theban dance^. 
Relations with Delphi may have run a similar course. In the first 
celebration of the reformed Delphian Pythia Cleisthenes competed; 
and the way that he approached the Delphic oracle before reorgan- 
izing his own Sicyonian festival shows that he wanted an under- 
standing with the authorities there, to whom his family was perhaps 
largely indebted for its throne*. But the oracle would have nothing 
to do with Cleisthenes' proposals and used abusive language to the 
tyrant for making them. Relations between the god and the tyrant ■ 
can hardly have remained cordial after this incident and the 
Thebans presumably sided with the god. 

Whatever the precise outcome of Cleisthenes' policy with Delphi 
and Thebes the likelihood remains that one main object of that 
policy had been to give a new direction to the city's trade. We have 
been assuming that the Sicyon of the tyrants was an important 
centre of commerce and industry. This has been denied by Eduard 
Meyer^. The evidence is meagre: but as &r as it goes it is entirely 
against Meyer's hypothesis, which makes it hard to explain how 

' Cp. Grote (ed. 1888), 11. pp. 65-66, who acutely argues that Cleisthene* 
aimed mainly at Buppressing not our Homer but the lott Tbtbais when he pro- 
hibited Che recitation of Homer in Sicyon. The Ibeiais glorified the Doiiaa 
heroes who overthrew prehistoric Thebes. 

' Macan ad Hdt, vi. 1*7. 

" A. B. Cook, C.R. XXI. p. 169, but cp. ibid. p. 133. 

* The oracle had prophesied, and therefore piesumably favoured, the estab- 
lishment of the tyranny by Orthagoras, Oxyrbync. Pap. xi, i J65; Diod. viii. 14; 
PluL Ser. Num. Vind. 7 [Moral. 553), (where the tyranny of Orthagoras is 
made to result from an outrage committed at the Pythian games). 

• " Sikyon iat keine Handelstadt," G«. d. Ah. 11.' p. 6*8. 
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the city became so great and prosperous at this time. We have seen 
already that Cleisthenes possessed a powerful fleet and that his 
proceedings suggest far-reaching commercial designs. The evidence 
as to industry points in the same direction. Some distinguished 
archaeologists have actually assigned to the Sicyon of Andreas and 
Orthagoras one of the leading industries of the period, the making 
of the remarkably fine pottery now usually known as Proto- 
Corinthian, Their are arguments by no means decisive^, and in 
any case there is nothing to associate the Sicyonian tyrants personally ' 
with Sicyonian potteries; but there are literary notices which point 
to the Orthagorids as having been, like the other early tyrants, 
builders and, presumably, employers of local labour. The Olympian 
"treasury" which Pausanias thought to have been put up by the 
tyrant Myron' has been shown by excavation to have been fifth 
century work*. But in this treasury Pausanias saw two "bronze 
chambers" (models of buildings?) one of which bore an inscription 
saying that it was a dedication of Myron and the people of Sicyon. 
This inscription may have misled Pausanias into ascribing to Myron 
the building that contained it*. The bronze chamber on which the 
dedication was inscribed was on a large scale. It weighed 500 
Aeginetan talents or about 19 tons. From towards the end of the 
period of the tyranny Sicyon was femous for its school of sculptors, 
who worked largely in bronze, and though no statement has been 
preserved as to the workmanship of Myron's dedication, it may not 
unreasonably be used as evidence that the Sicyonians of his reign 
were already experts in the working of bronze". As regards buildings, 

* Fraier, ibid, 

* The Cretan sculptors Dipoenua and ScyllU came about 580 b.c. to Sicyon, 
"which was long the home of all such crafts. The Sicyonians contracted with 
them for statues of the gods, but before they were completed the artists com- 
plained that they were ill used and departed to Aetolia" (PUny, N.H. xxxvi. 4). 
Gardner suggests that the artists left Sicyon on the death of Cleisthenes (Gk. 
Sculp.' p. 103). The wild and half civiliied Aetolia seems an odd refuge for such 
highly skilled craftsmen. Beyond Aetolia from Sicyon lay the city of Ambracia, 
which Pliny declares to have been crammed with works of Dipoenus {N.H, 
xxxvl. 4). On the strength presumably of this statement, Gardner [ibid.) makes 
the artists retire to Ambrada from Sicyon. Ambracia was a Corinthian colony 
and appears to have continued under a tyrant of the house of Cypaelus after 
the fall of the great tyrant houses in the isthmus states. The Sicyonians 
were ordered by Apollo to recall the artists and let them finish their work, 
and this was done though it cost the Sicyonians dear (magnis mercedibus 
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Cleisthenes with the spoils that he gained in the Sacred War is 
known to have erected at Sicyon a magnificent portico'. 

P(JIux, the lexicographer of the second century a.d., says that 
the Sicyonians in the time of the tyrants (as also the Athenians under 
the Peisistratidsjwore a particular kind of rough woollen dress "that 
they might be ashamed to go down into the city'." The statement 
may be true and the explanation &Ise. If both are accepted, it by 
no means follows that the policy of the Sicyonian tyrants was 
dominantly agricultural 3. We may possibly have here a record of 
a measure intended to prevent the commercialized city from at- 
tracting to itself the agricultural population that was of such vital 
importance to the normal self-sufficing Greek city-state. There is 
little doubt that the government of the Sicyonian tyrants was popular 
with the lower classes, Aristotle declares that it lasted so long 
because they treated their subjects so well*. If Herodotus and 
Ephorus give a less fevourable account of them, the reason is 
probably that their sources were aristocratic and anti-tyrannical*. 

The tyranny at Megara is associated with the single name of 
Theagenes*, whose reign is dated by the support 
that he gave to his son-in-law Cylon, winner of 

impetratum est, Pliny, N.H, xxxvi. 4). It may be noted that tyranny too was 
revived at Sicyon. A tyrant Aeschines was expelled by the Spattana, presumably 
towards the end of the sixth century, Plut. de Hdl. Malig. zi {Moral. 859). The 
wanderings of Dipoenus and Scyllis thus point to a possible connexion beCwten 
the tyrannical form of govenunenC and good conditions for skilled labour. 

' Poll. VII. 68; Maiiijol, ie Onbagoridis, pp. 11-12, compares theMegareans 

dXX' dlUpi wXfvp^a-i Sophs aiyav nartrpi^oi', 
(£« S' £itt' ikatJHu T^irdf fZ/ioitd iriiXfo; 
■ml vOv (trr' ayaSoi. Theognib 54-7. 
» Pact Bury, Hisl. Gteec^, p. 1 S 5 . 

• Aristot. Pol. VII. (v.), 13156; cp. Oxyrhync. Pap. xi. 1365, 11. ;8 f. 

' BuaolC, Gr. G.° i. p. 663. Ckiathenea, the laat and best remembered of the 
dynasty, seems to have made fumself particularly obnoxious to the upper classes. 
His marked antipathy to Homer, the poet of aristocracy and divine right, may 
have had a social as well as a racial basis, as may have been the case also with 
his treatment of the Argive-Si cy onian hero, king Adrastus, whose festival, which 
doubtless savoured of aristocratic ancestor worship, he replaced by the cult el 
the parvenu and plebeian wine-god Dionysus. 

• Thuc I, 116; Ariatot. Rbel. 1. 1; Aristot. Pol. vil. (v.), 1305a; Paus. 1. 28. i, 
40. I, 41. 1; Plut. Qu. Gr. 18 {Moral. 295). 
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an Olympian victory in 640 b.c.^ and would-be tyrant of 
Athens, 

According to Aristotle in the Rhetoric Theagenes, like Peisis- 
tratus and Dionysius, scheming to make himself tyiant asked for 
the (usual) bodyguard, and having secured, it became tyrant. But 
as pointed out in the first chapter this only shows that winning the 
tyranny meant possessing an armed force. It says nothing as to how 
the armed force was acquired. Armed forces are not to be had for 
the asking. For the way in which Theagenes got his our only 
evidence is another passage of Aristode, this time from the Politics, 
which says that Theagenes secured his power "after slaughtering 
the flocks and herds of the wealthy^." 

In the latter part of the fifth century "most of the Me^reans 
got their living by making exomides" (the normal dress of the 
poorer classes)', Meyer assumes this to have been a fourth {sic) 
century development, but altogether against the evidence*. Not 
only is the woollen industry known to have been one of the main 
occupations of Megara in the fifth century, but the prosperity of 
the city in the seventh century is only comprehensible if we assume 
that it was already engaged in the woollen trade. As observed by 
Busolt*, Megaris has on the whole a barren stony soil that was 
mostly suited only for the pasture of its numerous flocks of sheep. 
The Megareans must have manufactured goods to take to their 
distant colonies, from which they imported corn and other raw 
material. 

The colonial activities of Megara went back well into the seventh 
century. Some of her colonies such as Chalcedon and Byzantium 
and Heraclea Pontica* lay on the route of the Argonauts that led 
to the land of the golden fleece. Other seventh century colonies 
of Megara lay in the far West in Sicily, where she founded Megara 
Hyblaea in the latter part of the eighth century and Selinus in the 
second half of the seventh. 

* Euscb. Cbron. I. ch. J3. Theagenes is brought down by Beloch inio the sixth 
century, but on the weakest possible evidence. 

2 Aria 1 1. Po/. VII. (v.), 1305 a. CaMti' s'tAea^ Pari. u. Polit. in Migara u. Atbert, 
p. 16, that the rise of Theagenes coincided with a severe blow to the colonial 
power oiMegara in the Black Sea has no evidence to support it. 

3 Xen. Mfm. II. 7. 6; cp. Ariatoph. Ach. 519, Pax looz. 

* Kleinschr. pp. 116-17; Cp. 1 19, n. i.Meyer quotes Isoc. de Pace, 117(183), on 
the humble beginnings of Megara, but the passage auggests no particular dates. 

* Cr. G.^ I. p. 470, " Xen. Anab. vi. 2. i; Arrian, Pirip. iS. 
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Thus M^ani's colonial activities in the seventh century corre- 
spond closely with those of Miletus, the city that colonized most 
of the ports of the Black Sea and owed so much of her wealth to 
her trade in wool with the Italian Sybaris^ 

That Megara herself was engaged in the woollen industry at this 
early date is made not unlikely by several fragments of evidence. 
Demeter at M^ra bore the title Malophoros. "Various state- 
ments," says Pausanias, "are made about this title, and in particular 
that Demeter was named Malophoros by those who first reared 
sheepin the land*." The word Malophoros may mean either "Sheep- 
bearing" or "Apple-bearing," but the account of the title in Pausanias 
shows that theMegareans understood it as meaning "Sheep-bearing," 
and regarded it as of high antiquity and certainly as older than the 
days when the flocks of the well-to-do were slaughtered by 
Theagenes. 

According to Pliny* fulh'ng was invented by a Megarean named 
Nikias. Buechsenschuetz' infers from this passage that fulling nr 
milling was of great importance in the ancient wool industry. 
Bluemner' quotes it to prove the importance of the industry at 
M^ara. The most important inference to be drawn from it both 
of them seem to have overlooked, namely that the industry at 
Megara must have been of high antiquity. 

The care bestowed by the Megareans on sheep-breeding is alluded 
to by the sixth century Theognis 

Kptoii^ flit- Koi ovovi 8i{[iJ^(da, Kvpvt, Koi iinrovf 

Megarean woollen goods at the end of the fifth century were much 
worn by Athenian slaves who, as Cauer observes', came largely 
from the region of the early Megarean colonies. 

It seems therefore not unlikely that when Theagenes slaughtered 

' On the rclationthipB between Megara and Miletus at thia period praelically 
nothing is known. They appear Co have been friendly, Meyer, G. d. A. ii. p. 676 
(but cp. Cauer, Pan. u. Polit. in Megara u. Atben, pp. 14 f.). Corinth on the 
other hand appears to have been friendly to Samoa the rival of Miletus, and we 
hear of an early collision between Corinth and Megara (Meyer, G. d. A. n. 
p. 449). It is therefore not unlikely that the great wool trade of Miletus with 
the far West passed through Megara racher than through the rival isthmus 
state of Corinth. 

» Paus. I. 44- 4- ' N-fi. VII. 5;. 

• Haupisialien d. Geatrbjlrisses, p. S9. * Gtvitrblicbe Taligkdl, p. 71- 

' Theog. 183-4. ' ^'"■'- "- Polit. in Megara u. Albert, p. 24. 
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the flocks of the wealthy at Megara his blow was aimed at a class 
of capitalists whose wealth was already based on the woollen trade, 
as was that of the direct ancestors in Tudor times of our own modern 
capitalists^, 

This possibility has been recognized by Poehlmann^ who quotes 
Xenophon on the Megarean wool industry in reference toTheagenes. 
Poehlmann imagines the blow as dealt by the discontented masses 
and inspired by simple hatred. But our one authority attributes it 
not to the rebellious masses but to Theagenes himself On a point 
of definite fact like this Aristotle deserves to be taken precisely as 
he expresses himself Can it be that Theagenes' coup was a simple 
but effecdve means of securing for himself the monopoly of the 
Megarean woollen industry? 

1 f this was in feet the aim of Theagenes he was merely anticipating 
the methods of certain modern monopolists. In December 1888 
the Whiskey Combination in the United States is said to have blown 
up a troublesome independent still in Chicago^. There are records 
of a similar attempt to blow up rival works at Buffalo*. For these 
cases I quote a^in from a work on the danger of a new tyranny ci 
wealth that the writer, whose book appeared in 1894, thought at 
the time to be threatening the United States. 

The most lasting memorial that Theagenes left behind him was 
the water conduit that he constructed for the city*. The exunt 
remains seem to belong to a later date, but this is no reason for 
either post-dating the tyrant or not accepting him as its constructor. 
The remains now to be seen may well be due to a reconstruction, 
perhaps by the famous Megarean Eupalinus, who constructed the 
Samian waterworks for Polycrates, Underground conduits like the 
Megarean were being made half a century before the reign of 
Theagenes, as is shown by the underground canal constructed by 
Hezekiah to bring to Jerusalem the waters of Miriam (Gihon)'. 
Tyranny at Megara was short lived. The only tyrant ended his 
life in exile. 

When they had banished Theagenes the Megareans for a short while 
behaved with moderation... but after that they began behaving outrageously 
to the rich : in particular the poor entered their houses and demanded to be 
1 H. Sicveking, Fiendj.f. See. u. Witt. vu. p. 64. 

* Sozialism'us^, i. p. 195, n. 1. 

^ Hy. D. Lloyd, fftalib against Commontiitallb, chap. 111. 

* Ibid. chap. xvm. ' Paus. :. 40. i, 41. 2. 

* Meyer, Ges. d. Alt. i.' p, 567. Hezekiah came to the throne 714 a.c 
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entertained and feasted aumptuously, and treated them all with violence and 
insult if they did not get what they desired. Finally they passed a decree and 
recovered from the money-lenders the interest that they happened to have 
paid. 

This passage of Plutarch' throws no direct light on either the 
character or the basis of Theagenes' power. The outbreak that it de- 
scribes may have been due to the comparative weakness of the new 
government. It is equally possible that it occurred because the fell 
of the tyranny had made things much worse for the working classes, 
on whose support and &vour Theagenes had probably based his 
power*. 

This period of Megarean history is better known than the corre- 
sponding phase of any other Greek city, thanks to the verses of 
Theognis. Their evidence for the character of the early tyrannies 
has been discussed in Chapter I. If,as there maintained, his exhorta- 
tions not to be won over by gains to exalt any tyrant and his com- 
plaints about tradesmen controlling the state all point to fears of a 
tyranny of wealth, then it is particularly likely that his alann may 
have had a historical basis in the career of Theagenes. 

At Miletus during the seventh and sixth centuries' there appear 
to have been several periods of tyranny with intervals 
of anarchy in between. The most femous and power- 
ful of the Milesian tyrants was Thrasybulus, whose reign must have 
begun towards the end of the seventh century. While he was tyrant 
the city enjoyed great material prosperity. Then in the middle of 
the sixth she was afflicted with two generations of cjjgl war, after 
which there came a great revival of prosperity under the tyrant 
Histiaeus. Plutarch records the names of two other tyrants, Thoas 
and Damasenor, but only to introduce an account of the state of 
things that followed their overthrow. They may have been joint 
successors of Thrasybuhis*, much as the Athenians tended to regard 
Peisistratus as having been succeeded by Hippias and Hipparchus 
ruling conjointly. Or possibly Plutarch is mentioning two successive 
rulers of a distinct period of tyranny, the latter of whom only was 

1 Plut. Qu. Gr. 1% {Moral, i^j). 

* SoCauer, Pari. u. Potil, in Megara u. Albert, p. 31. 

* Hdt. I. 10-21, V. 18, VI. 46; Ariatot. Pol. in. 1184.0, vh. (v.), 1305a; 
Plut. Qu. Gr. 31 {Moral. 298); Suid. «.v. ripyiSn, UtpifloXii, Tvp^i; Alhtn. 
XII. 523y-5246iMyre>. J.H.S, xxvi. iio-iij (on Milesian thalasaocracy). 

* Swoboda ap. Pauly Wiasowa B.v. Damasenor. This possibility is stated as 
a fact by A. G, Dunham, Hist. Miletus, p. 117. 
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dqxtsed, in which case they are probably to be put before Thrasy- 
bulus^, somewhere about the middle of the seventh century. 

The &1! of Thoas and Damasenor was followed by a struggle 
between two parties called PIoutis(?J and Cheiromache, names which 
sound remarkably like Capital and Labour. 

There is no certainty as to either the etymological or the historical 
meaning of these names. Plutarch seems to identify the Ploutis (?) 
Miction with a body called Aeinautai (always on shipboardj' and the 
reading Plontis, connected with irXolov (shipj, has been proposed 
by Plass*. Cheiromache again means not hand-workers but hand- 
fighters,a name that need not have any industrial implication. Hand- 
fighters might be just people who did not wear swords, the lower 
classes generally. But Cheiromache is said by Eustathius to have 
been a synonym for ^eipiofa^, a common word for artizan*, and 
Suidas speaks of rival parties in Miletus composed of the wealthy 
(■irXavffioi) and the manual labourers (FepTij^e?, s.v., explained 
as y^etp<J6vaKre<i), and though the period to which he is referring 
is quite uncertain, he still lends some support to the Capital and 
Labour interpretation of Plutarch's Ploutis (?J and Cheiromache*. 
The latKr name would have been given to the party by its opponents, 
much as though enemies of a modern labour party should call them 
the Strikers or Down-Toolers. The other name for labour (rep7ifi6? 
or repy7}$e<) is said by Heraclides Ponticus* to have been given to 
it by the &ctionof the wealthy,a statement quite compatible with the 
explanation of the name as derived from a place and denoting the 
poor subject Carians, the descendants of the pre- Hellenic population 
of the Milesian territory'. Perhaps we may see a hint that Gergethes 
and Cheiromache were alternative names both given to labour by 
its rich opponents in the reply given by the oracle to the party of 
the rich after they had been brutally massacring the party of the 

1 So Bebch Gr. C i. i. p. 359. 

* For a quite diSerenC interprecaCion see Wecklein, Silzb. Bay, Akad. Mutn- 
cbert: phUos.'Philol. Kl. 1873, P- 45i Wachsmuth, Stadl Athm, i. 481. 

^ Tyrannis, p. 116. 

* EuaCaCh. ad Odyss. I, 399. He himself so uses it ad Odysi. xii. 103 and 
Opusc. Je men. vita monach. i z6. 

» Poehlmann, Saxialismui^, i. 183, regards Cheiromache as consisting mainly 
of " the compact masses of journeymen, labourers and tradespeople, whom the 
great developments of industry, trade, and shipping were concentrating in 
ever growing numben in the citie»." 

* Apud Athen. xii. 5240. ' How and Well), ad Hdt, v. 28. 
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poor. "I too" says the god "take heed of the murder oftheunwarlike 
Gergithes^." The rebuke gains in point if the Gei^ithes had been 
also called Cheiromachoi, the manual fighters^ 

Of the early careers of the Milesian tyrants we know practically 
nothing. Aristotle indeed' refers to Miletus as a place where tyranny 
arose from the great power possessed by the magistrate called pry- 
tanis. But as argued already in discussing the office of polemarch 
held before his tyranny by Cypselus, a position of this kind docs not 
by itself ejqilain a tyrant's rise to supreme power. Moreover in the 
case of Miletus there is nothing to show which tyrant Aristotle is 
referring to. When on the throne Thrasybulus pursued the policy 
of "cutting off the heads of those ears of corn which he saw higher 
than the rest" or in other words of "putting to death those who were 
eminent among his subjects*." It is iairly certain that a ruler ^vho 
pursued this policy did not rest his power on the support of the upper 
classes. One of the few anecdotes about the tyrant tells how he 
outwitted the king of Lydia by a misleading display of corn in 
the Milesian market-place*. 

The accession of Histiaeus seems to have synchronized ^tb. a 
revival of the Commercial prosperity of Miletus. Histiaeus was the 
friend and" vassal of Dartus of Persia, and the basis of his power must 
therefore not be sought exclusively in the internal conditions of 
Miletus. But on the other hand the Persians seem to have been 
remarkably free from any tendency to Persianize the nations they 
subdued. Their sins were those rather of Abdul Hamid than of the 
Young Turks. Purely internal conditions continued to operate 
much as before'. 

In the absence therefore of all evidence as to how Histiaeus 
came by his power' it becomes interesting to see how he sought to 

' Athen. XH. 5246. 

* Casaubon ap. Schweighaeuaer, Athen., ad loc. explains "unwarlike" as 
referring Co the childreii who were tarred and burnt along with their elders; 
but there is no indication chat the oracle is thinking pardcularly of the childrea, 
nor would unwarlike be a very appropriate adjective for Chera. 

' Pol. VII. (v.), 1305a. * Hdt. V. 92; so Aristot, Pol. ni. 1284.0. 

» Hdt. I. 11-12. ' E. Meyer, G. d. A. III. I, p. 57. 

' Miletus must have profited enormously by the fall of Polycrates (about 
523 B.C.) and the raising of the blockade that he had maintained against all the 
subjects or allies of the Great ICii^. 

Hdt. IV. 137 makes Histiaeus assert that it was thanks Co Darius that the 
Ionian tyrants were on their thrones, and that if the power of Darius was 
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expand it. The chance came to him when he had won Darius' 
confidence and gratitude in his Scythian campaign and the Great 
King invited him to choose his reward. "He asked for Myrcinus 
inEdonia, wishing to found in it a city^" Darius granted his request 
and the foundation was begun. But when the news of this gift 
reached Megabazus, the able Persian officer who had reduced 
Edonia and other parts of Thrace and Macedonia, he was much 
alarmed, and remonstrated with his master: 

O King, what manner of thing hast thou done, granting to a clever and 
cunning Greek to acquire a city in Thrace ? Where there is an inexhaustible 
supply of timber for building ships and oars, and mines of silver, and a large 
population of Greeks living in the neigKbourhood and a large population of 
barbarians: if they get a patron (ffpoirrnn)!) they will do what he directs 
day and night. Now therefore do thou stop him from doing this, that thou 
be not involved in a war against thine own*. 

As pointed out by Grundy* Myrcinus occupied a most important 
site on great strategic and commercial highways. But there is no 
reason to suspect Herodotus when he tells us that the town owed 
its importance first and foremost not to its geographical situation 
but to its minerals and forests. It is as a great mine-owner and' 
shipbuilder and the employer of hosts of miners and shipbuilders 
.and seamen that Histiaeus threatens to make himself a ruler 
sufficiently powerful to be a danger to the Great King himselfl. 
The earlirat jyrjLns of Ephesus appears to have been Pythagoi^_ 
who overthrew the government of the Basilidae. 

-— — " ' Baton of Sinope*, who wrote a history of the tyrants 

of Ephesus', states that Pythagoras lived "before Cyrus the Persian," 

destroyed ndther would he (Hiatiaeua) be able to rule the Milesians nor any 
other tyrant any other people. Bui the Greek does not say that Darius had 
put the tyrants on their thrones, and the words of Histiaeus are described as 
an opinion, not as an assertion of fact. Herodotus therefore neither states nor 
suggests that the Ionian tyrannies were due to the active interference of Darius. 
After the Ionian revolt the Persian satrap "established democracies in the 
Greek cities," or in other words openly proclaimed that they might govern 
themselves. 

' Hdi. v. II. ' Hdt. V. 2j. Cp. above, p. 6i. 

' Grundy, Grtai Ptrsian War, p. 66. 

• For this view cp. my remarks in Chapter II on the part played by the 
Thracian mines in "rooting" and maintaining the tyranny of Peisistratus. 
Cp. also the later attempt of Hiatlaeus to secure theThraciaU island of Thasos 
with its great fleet and extremely productive mines, Hdt. vi. 46. 

' Ap. Suid. s.v. Pythagoras. * Athen. vii. zSge. 
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This seems to be rather an undersatement of the tyrant's antiquity, 
since we hear of two other tyrants, Melas and Pindaros, of whom 
the latter was son and successor of the former and was deprived 
of his throne by Croesus^, and of yet another pair, by name Athena- 
goras and Komas, who lived at the same time as the poet Hipponax 
and must therefore be assigned to about the middle of the sixth 
century^, while during part of the reign of Croesus, after the &11 
of Pindaros, Ephesus appears to have enjoyed a moderate democracy . 
guided by the acsymnetes Aristarchus^. AH this leaves little room 
for Pythagoras in the period just preceding Cyrus, and since too 
the Basilidae were almost certainly one of the hereditary aristocracies, 
like the Bacchiadae of Corinth, that overthrew the hereditary 
monarchy in most Greek cities before the end of the dark ages, it 
becomes probable that Pythagoras flourished at the banning of the 
sixth century or possibly even in the seventh*. 

According to our only authority. Suidas, who quotes Baton on the 
date of Pythagoras and very possibly used him for the rest of his 
notice, Pythagoras displayed an insatiable passion for money (epw? 
j^tjfidjoiv afiSTpoti) and showed himself a cruel tyrant ^Tvpavvo^ 
TTtKpOTaro^) but "with the people and die multitude he both was 
and appeared to be well liked, sometimes making them hopeful 
by his promises, sometimes secretly distributing small g^at^ities^" 
"Those however who enjoyed rqjutation or power Jje plundered 
and subjected to confiscations'," Suidas deals only with the tyrant 
on the throne and draws plainly from a most unfriendly source': 
but as far as he goes he suggests that the power of Pythagoras was 
based on wealth. 

> Ael. F.H. III. i6i Polyaen. vi. 50; q>. Hdt. i. 16. 

* Suid. s.v. Hipponax. 

* Pauly WisBowa s.v, Ephesua, pp. 2788-g, quoting Siad. s.v. Ari^tarchos. 
The rope with which the Ephesians bound their dty to the temple duiiog the 
siege by Croesui and the liberal contribution by Croeaus to the rebuilding of the 
temple are do evidence, paciE..CuTaii>,Eph^ius, pp. 14-1;, that the govenunent 
of the city hC thia period paaaed for a time into the banda of the prieathood. 

* So Buerchner ap. Pauly Wiasowa a. v. Ephesua, p. 2788. Plaaa, however, 
Tyrannis, pp. 229-30, regarda Melai and Pindaros as BaaiUds and Pythagoias 
aa later than them. 

* r^ Slllif KOI Tg irJl^flw iji" Ti nii f'floiid xtxap^iriUvoi, Sua Ta itir aurovt 
tiTfXiri^av vTT0tJ)(4^*^tyf Ta &i inrotnrtipav avrols oKlya Kiphij. 

* TOvt yt f^f if a^iairti Tt fcoi hvvafAti irtpurv^af koI A^/ieuup. 

' Cp. l.g. atrixpiat fiir olv noi roCra (hi» behaviour to hii lubjects) av 
Kamirra avBpiijtav aitoKtmu aurov Ifhr] B« <tat rav Sttov tart^posti, k.t.X. 
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The tyrant Pi'ndarus, who was overthrown by Croesus, was a 
gran^on"'of Alyattcs, Croesus* fiither and predecessor^. Ephesus 
was one of the chief termini of the great caravan route from the 
Far East that ran to Sardis and then branched to several places on 
the coast. In the chapter on Lydia we have had occasion to notice 
the story of the eighth century Lydian Ardys, who when banished 
from his native land went into business at Cyme (another of these 
branch termini) and from there returned as ruler to Sardis. Radet 
may therefore be right in thinking that the Ephesian tyrants shared 
with the Lydian the monopoly of the trade that traversed this great 
road*. The overthrow of Pindarus is perhaps to be associated with ' 
the story of the financial dealings of Croesus while his lather 
Alyattes was still on the throne". To pave the way to his own suc- 
cession as against his halfbrother, the half Greek Pantaleon, Croesus 
has to borrow large sums of money. He fir^t tries in Sardis, and 
filing there proceeds to Ephesus, where he succeeds in raising 
money, not however from the house of Melas, but from a certain 
Pamphaes the son of Theocha rides. It is hardly rash to assume that 
the tyrant &mily at Ephesus were putting their money on the half 
Greek candidate, and that Pindarus fell because his femily had 
taken the wrong side in this great battle of high finance. 

Panaitios of I.eontini was the first in Sicily to seize the tyranny 

. . (Panaitios primus in Sicilia arripuit tvrannidem). 

Leontuu. , • , , ■ . . . r .,. 

which he is stated to have done a tew years before 

the end of the seventh century*. The stratagem by which he made 

himself tyrant is described by Polyaenus*. The people of Leonrini 

were at war with Megara, and Panaitios was polemarch. The actual 

coup was a matter of disarming the rich citizens who served on 

horseback (tok eiivopoi'i KaX linreuai), which he did with the 

help of their grooms. But before carrying out this coup ifitat 

Panaitios had staned a conflict between these rich knights and the 

" AeL V.H. til. i6. 

" RacIet,Lyii«, p. 172. There is, however, ;)a« Radet (pp. iz, 134), no evidence 
that the Melas, lon-in-law of Gyges, described by Nic. Dam. F.H.C. hi. p. 396 
as prince of Daskylion was an ancestor of Melas the father of Pindarus (so also 
Geliec, Rbein. Mus. xxxv. pp. 510-1) and a predecessor of this later Melas as 
tyrant of Ephesus. Radet assumes the Daskylion of Nic. Dam. to be a mistake 
for Ephesus. 

* Nic. Dam. F.H.G. 111. p. 397; see above, p. 137, 

* Euseh. and Hieron. Cbron. 

* Polyaen. v. 47. 
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poor who served on foot (tows w^wjto? koI irefotisj. Aristotle^ 
adds little. He classes Panaitios with "Cypselus in Corinth, Peisis- 
tratus in Athens, an<l Dionysius in Syracuse, and otheis who 
in the same way (became tyrants) from demagogy," a view that 
has already been dealt widi*. His other statement, that the 
government of Panaitios succeeded an oligarchy, is credible but 
un illuminating^. 

Phalarie of Agrigeatum, a tai cqJWit, when the citizens wished to erect 
a temple of Zeus Polieua for two hundred talents on the 
citadel as being rocky and strong and for the further reason 
'that it would be pious to give tlie god the highest place, undertook, if he 
waa given charge of the work, to have the best craftsmen and provide the 
material cheaply and offer sound securities for the money. The people 
trusted him, thinking that thanks to his life as a taE-collector he h^d 
e^erience of such proceedings. So taking the public money he hired nan)' 
fordgners and bought many prisoners and carried up to the citadel much 
material of stone, timber, iron. And when the foundarions were aheady 
being dug, he sent down his herald to proclaim "whoever gives information 
agaimt those who stole the stone and iron on the citadel shall receive such 
and such a reward." The people were annoyed at the report of the material 
being stolen. " Well then," said he, " allow me to enclose the acropolis." The 
city allowed him to enclose it and to raise a wall round it. He released the 
prisoners, armed them witk the stones and hatchets and axes, made an atta<l 
during the Thesmophoria, killed most of the men, and having established 
himself as master of women and children, became the ^ant of the dty of 
Agrigcntum*. 

For over two centuries the name of Phalaris has been chiefly 
associated with the &mous controversy between the Cambridge 
Bentley and the Oxford Boyle as to the authenticity of the letters 
ascribed to him. The spuriousness of these letters was so convincingly 
established by the Cambridge scholar, that everyone since then 
seems to have shrunk from attributing historical value to anything 
whatsoever that Phalaris is reported to have done. It so happens 
that the best known tradition about Phalaris tells of his extreme 

^ Pol. VII. (v.), 1310ft 39, 13160 37 (based perhaps on Andochua of Syracuse, 
Endt, Wim. Scud. xxiv. p. 53). 

* Above, Chap. I, pp. 26 f, 

' Freeman, History of Sicily, 11. 56, used it Co rebut the view that the itniggle 
that ended with the tyranny of Panaitioa waa "only a strife between the rich 
and the poor" and to infer that it was probably radal. The eigniScanC "only" 
sufficiently explains the inference. 

• Polyaen. v. i. 1. 
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cruelty^, and more particularly how he did his victims to death by 

roasting them alive in a brazen bull*. This bull story has no doubt 
helped further to discredit Phalaris as a strictly historical character. 

Yet there can be no dispute that Phalaris did make himself tyrant 
of Agrigentum and that his cruelty made a lasting impression on 
the people whom he ruled. His existence and importance is shown 
by a whole series of references to him that begins with Pindar' and 
includes allusions in Aristode*. Considering that the tyrant probably 
died only one generation before Pindar was bom^, there is no reason 
why a trustworthy tradition about him should not have been pre- 
served and more particularly why the account of his early days in 
Polyaenus should not have a historical basis. 

If it has, its significance is important. It means that phalaris 
owed his^tyranny m the ultimate instance to his skill in finance and 
nTpre_irn mediately to the contr<jJ of large sums of money that gave 
him great. influence over the lower classes who earned their living 
by manual labour^, 

Polyaenus cannot be decisively confirmed. But still less can he 
be decisively discredited. The story itself su^ests that its source 

' Cic. ad All. vii. 12. 2,20. i;i«Dio. i. 23; Val. Max. 111. iii. extern, z; Plut. 
Ser. Num. Find. 7 (Mora!. 553)) LacLan, ftr. Hisl. 11. 23; bis Ace. 8; Pbtdaris, 
A and B passim {ibid. A 6, Phalaris declares that he punished coaspirators 
savagely, cp. Plut. Amal. 16 [Moral. 760), simply because they thwarted hia 
intention of governing mildly ; ibid. A3, 9, men naturally kindly like himeelf are 
more pained by inflicting punishments than by receiving them); Athen. xiii. 
6oza~b; Ael. V.H. 11. ^.Thelast two give an anecdote where Phalaris shows that 
he can be raetdful as well as cruel. 

» Pind. Pyib. i. 95 f., cp. Schol. ad loc.; Timaeua F.H.G. 1. pp. 2ii-a (Polyb. 
XII. 25; Diod. XTiT. 90; Schol. Pind. Pytb. l. Timaeus appears to have denied 
the historical existence of the bull); Diod. xnc. 108; Cic. Vcrr. iv. 33; Ovid, 
A.A. I. 653; Trisl. m. xi. 4: f.; /*. 441; Pliny, N.H. xxxiv. 19; Plut. Parall. 
39 {Moral. 315); Lucian, Phalaris, A i, 11 ; B 11. 

' Pind. Pyih. i. 95 f. 

* Aristot. Pol. VII. (v.), 13106; and (?) Rbet. 11. 10 (possibly referring to another 
Phalaris). The fable of the horse and stag is attributed to Stesichorus when 
Phalaris was oTpanjyos abTOKpaTap of Himera and asking for the bodyguard 
with which be intended to make himself tyrant. 

* Euseb. 01. 52. 3-56. 3; Suid. s.v.; cp. Schol. Pind. O/. in. 68 (38). Foraa 
earlier date see Euseb. 01. 32. 3-39. 2 and Pliny, N.H. vii. 57 (tyrannus primus 
fuit Phalaris j'^rigenti), but these two passages make the tyrant flourish before 
the foundation of the city that he ruled. 

* Holm, Gesch. Sic. 1. 149 {cp. Hisl. of Greece, 1. p. 363}, who, however, fails 
to see the full application of his own words. 
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was the temple of Zeus Polieus, and a temple found«l in the sixth 
century may well have kept some record, oral or written, of the 
days of its foundation. There is of course the possibility of foi^ery, 
but forgeries generally have some motive, such as gain or glory or 
love of the sensational. No such motive can easily be imputed to 
this narrative of Polyaenus, whose picture of Phalaris is borne out 
by notices in various other writers, 

Lucian for instance makes the tyrant a jgrcat builder and great 
financier and a great patron of the common people^. Lucian's 
Phalans is represented as defending himself at Delphi against the 
charge of cruelty: he certainly utters many paradoxes in so doing; 
but the point of the picture is that it is based on the received 
tradition, and it may hirly be used as evidence on a question such 
as that which is being here considered. 

Aristotle classes Phalaris among the tyrants who owed their 
position to some high office that they had previously held^, a staK- 
ment which is good evidence for Phalaris as a historical personage 
and as far as it goes accords with Polpenus. 

"When the Agrigentines were rid of Phalaris they decreed that 
nobody should wear a blue-grey cloak: for the servants of the 
tyrant wore aprons (trept^aifj^ra) of blue-grey*." The prohibition 
of these blue-grey aprons makes it look as if the men who overthrew 
the tyranny of Phalaris thought it necessary to disband his army 
of uniformed employees. 

Further the part of the narrative of Polyaenus that most concerns 
us here can claim a certain probability from what is known of an 
early namesake and fellow-townsman of the Syracusan tyrant 
Agathocles. According to Diodorus* this earlier Agathocles, who 
lived while Syracuse was still under a landed aristocracy called 
r/ewfwpoiy probably about 700 B.C.*, 

Being chosen to have charge of the building of the temple of Athena, 
pieied out the finest of the stones that were being quanried and met the 
e^ense out of his owd pocket (r^c fitr Sa-irayiii' ix t^s iSux5 oiWns 
t-iroiiijo), but misused the stones and built a costly house. At this they say 

' Lucian, Phalaris, A 3. 

' Arietot. Pol. vu. (v.), 13106, ripavvoi nor/o-njo-ai'. . ,ol irtpi ttih 'laiiriar 
Koi tdkapit tk Tav rifiuy. 

' Piut. Praec. Ger. Rep. zS (Moral. 8ai); on the overthrow of Phalaris »ee sl»o 
Plut, cum Princ. Pbtiosofh. 3 {Moral. 778). 

< Diod. viii. 11. 

» Pauly Wissowa i.v. Agathoklcs, 146 {in Supplement Heft i). 
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the divine power gave forth a sign: Agathocles was struck by lightning and 
consumed by fire along with all his houBc. The Geomoroi confiscated hla 
property to the state, although the kleronomoi (the financial officials) showed 
that he had taken nothing of the monies of the temple or of the state. They 
devoted his house to the gods and forbade those who came there to set foot 
in it, and to this day it is called the embrontaion (i.^. the place struck by 
lightning). 

The positions of Phalaris and Agathocles as described by Polyaenus 
and Diodorus are very similar. Both are in charge of the building 
of a great temple, the Greek word in each case being eTrKTrdrij^, 
which means literally superintendent, but is rather a vague term 
and appears to include the idea of contractor^. Both again misuse 
their position, and in neither case is the oiTender charged with mis- 
appropriation. Phalaris secures himself a tyranny, Agathocles builds 
himself n house. But the house is a very special sort of house, and 
though the builder is specifically acquitted of any dishonest dealings 
about it, it brings down on him the wrath both of the gods and of 
the government The gods burn him and his house: the government 
confiscate his property. What sort of a house was it that had such 
disastrous consequences for its builder? A close parallel is offered by 
the history of'the Roman IWaelius, who is said in the fifth century 
B.C. to have had his house pulled down and his property confiscated. 
In the case of Agathocles the gods, when they destroyed his house, 
are said to send a sign (iiri<Trinalvei,v): in that of Maelius the 
offence that caused his house to be demolished is pronounced to be 
not a scelus but a monstrum. The charge that brought down on 
Maelius these extreme penalties was that of aiming at the throne. 
Maelius was extremely rich, and had a large army of clients, and 
we may reasonably infer that his house was so severely dealt with 
because it looiced too much like a royal palace. Considering the 
analogies in the story of Agathocles with that of Maelius on the one 
hand and that of Phalaris on the other, it looks not unlikely that 
the exception taken to the house of Agathocles was due to its 
palatial character. Private dwellings in early Greek cities were 
notoriously simple and unpretentious*. A house in which it was 
possible to employ stones intended for a great temple was obviously 
quite the reverse. It would challenge comparison with the govern- 

> Cp. perhaps the use of ijriaTomc above, p. Si. 

* Dem. Olyntb. in. ij-^i Jin^tocr. vy]\ n-tpi Svird^. ag ( = ni. 3S; xxin. 689; 
xm. 17»). 
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mcnt buildings and might be used as the rallying-place for an armed 
attack^ upon the government, and it was this in all probability 
that brought on it so terrible a fete. 

The stories of Agathocles and Maelius lend support to the view 
that Polpenus in his account of the rise of Phalans is describing 
the normal way in which tyrannies were established at this early 
period in Sicily and Italy. If so, the normal tyrant in early Sicily 
and Italy was some very rich man who used his riches to secure 
financial control of some large section of the labouring classes and 
this control was sometimes secured by undertaking big_building 
operations which provided not only continuous work for 
numerous employees but often too a strong and imposing 
headquarters that could soon be converted into the castle or 
palace from which he ruled the whole state^. 

Aristodemus of Cumae is dated by the feet that he gave shelter 

to Tarquinius Superbus when banished from Rome^. 

"In those days Cumae was renowned throughout 

Italy for its wealth and power*." Before he became tyrant he is 

said to have distinguished himself as a soldier'. But it was not as 

* The military 9 era [agems attributed to Phalaris by Polyaeatu, v. I. 3, 4, and 
Frontinus, in. 4. 6, are not very illuminating, but note that in one of them 
Phalaris is made to achieve his aim by a fraudulent deal in com. 

* Somewhere about the time of Phalarii Sicily waa invaded by a Carthaginian 
aimy under a commander named Malchus, Juatin xviii. 7. It has been sug- 
gested that Phalaria was pre-eminently the leader of the Agrigentines against 
the Punic peril (Bury, Hist. Gretc^, p. 197), and that he played a similar part 
to that played during a later invasion by the Syracusan Dionysius. For this 
suggestion there U no evidence whattoever. There is no certainty cither that 
the invasion of Malchus occurred in the age of Phalaris or that Agrigentum was 
endangered \ij it or even alarmed. On the other hand there are hints that 
Phalaris was the reverse of antl-Carthaginiaii. The Semites of Carthage were 
devoted to the cult of Moloch, in whose worship no small part was played by the 
molten image of a calf and the offering t^ it of human sacriScea. Perhaps the 
moat likely origin of Che story of the bull of Phalaria is to be sought in this 
Moloch worship. The tyrant may have had a large Phoenician contingent 
among his foreign employees and have very much shocked his Greek subjects 
by allowing these Semites to practise Semitic rites in Agrigentum. Meyer, 
however, Gis. d. Ail. it. p. 6Sx n., suggests a connexion between the bull of 
Phalaris and the Cretan bull cult. Note that the story of the bull of Phalaris 
impressed Grote as having a historical basia: "The reality oE the hollow hull 
appears to be better authenticated than the nature of the atory would lead us to 
presume," Hist. Grtece, ed. 1888, iv. p. 6;; ep. ibid. p. 296, n. i. 

■ Livy II. II, 34; Dion. HaL vi. ii. * Dion. Hal. vii. 3. 

» Dion. HaL vn. 4, 5; Plut. Mtd. Fin. i6 {Moral. 161). 
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a soldier that he is represented as securing the tyranny, "He won 
over the people by turning demagogue. . . .relieving many of the 
pKX)r out of his own purse. , . .distributing money to them man 
by man, and depositing for the common good the presents he had 
received from the people of Aricia^." At the end of his reign he is 
represented 89 employing citizens on a large scale on manual labour: 
"he chanced about that time to be making a trench round the place, 
a work neither necessary nor useful, but merely because he wished 
to weary and exhaust the citizens with toils and labours. For each 
was ordered to remove a certain extent of earth'," The chronology 
of the tyrant's career is not altogether easy and the narrative not 
entirely credible', but we appear to have a tyrant of the early type, 
taking a prominent part in war and politics but relying lai^ely at 
any rate on the control of labour and the power of wealth. 

' Dioo. Hal, VII, 4. 5, 6. 4. » Pluc. Mul. Virt. 26. 

• See Nie«e up. Pauly Wiseowa «.v. Aristodemus (8). 



chapter X. (a) Capitalist Despots of the Age 

of Aristotle, (b) the Money Power of the 

Rulers of Pergamum, (c) Protogenes 

of Olbia 

Stress has been laid on the influence that has been exercised by 

Dionvsius of Syracuse upon all who have written 
B Capitalist . ■' . , ■' ■ . ^u- 

deapots of the about the early tyranny since he came to power. This 
^ys of Ari»- of course does not mean that the military-demagogue 

type of tyrant, of which Dionysius is the supreme 
example, was never at all anticipated in any of its features by any 
of the rulers of the seventh and sixth centuries. Nor does it mean 
that the new order of things that culminated in Dionysius com- 
pletely swamped the old. Aristotle himself was personally connected 
with a tyrant who appears to illustrate the survival into the fourth 
century of the seventh and sixth century type. The ruler in question, 
Hermias tyrant of Assos and Atarneus 

was a eunuch, the slave of a certain banter: he went to Athens and 
attended the lectures of Plato and Ariatotle, and returning he shared the 
tyranny of his master who had previously secured (tirifltfwVui) the places 
round Atarneus and Assos. Subsequently he succeeded him and sent for 
Aristotle and married his niece to hun*. 

' Strabo xui. 610; cp. 614. See further Diod. xvi. ;z; Diog. Laert. v. 1. 3-1 1 
(quoting Demetrius Magnes and Theocritus); Dion. Hal. Ef. ad Amm. j; 
Demetrius, de Eloc. zgj; Hesych. MQea. F.H.G. iv. p. 156; Harpocrat. s.v. 
'EppW; Hesych. a, v. Tdpinj; Suid. s.v. 'Apo-roxtXijE; Et. Mag. a. v. 'Epiiijs; 
Lucian, Eunucb, 9; Himeriua, vi. 6; TertulL Apal, adv. Gml. 46; Euseb. Prep. 
Ev. XV. I. Suid. e.v. ' kpitrrartKjjs and Hesych. Miles, make Aristotle marry 
a daughter of Heimias; Diog. Laeit. "a daughter or niece"; Euaeb., Harpocrat., 
Suid. s.v. 'Epjuas and El. Mag. an adopted daughter who was by birth the 
tyrant's sister (Euaeb.). 

Plato (P), Ep. VI., implies that two of Hermias' companions had attended the 
Academy, but not Hermias himself. But even so the letter, if genuine, is evidence 
of intercourse between Hermias and Plato. 

The sources for Hermias are collected and discussed by Boeckh, Klein. Scbrifi, 
VI. 188 f. and Larcher,M(Bi, j4«aii,/njc. «fi.-l.rt/r. xLviii.pp. io8 f. Larcher, 
writing in 179Z, is leas complete, but extremely interesting from his attitude 
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In this "slave, banker, philosopher and despot " Leaf sees a tyrant 
who owed his position to his wealth'. He quotes Eualon, the pupil 
of Plato*, who not for off to the north at Lampsacus "lent money 
to the city on the security of the Acropolis, and, when the city 
de&ulted, wanted to become tyrant, until the Lampsaccnes gathered 
against him and after paying him the money cast him out^." On 
the other side of Assos, at Cyme, the public porticoes once passed 
into the hands of some bankers who had lent money to the city 
on that security*. Leaf might have gone on to quote the case of 
Timaeus the Cyziccne, who, like Euaion and perhaps Hermias, had 
been a pupil of Plato: 

Timaeus the Cyzicene having granted bonuses (iirtSoJs) of mon^ and 
corn to the citizens and having on that account won credit among the Cyzi- 
cenes as being a worthy man, after a short while made an attempt on the city 
(firf6sTo; cp. twi0€ntvtf above of the predecessor of Hennias) by means 
of Aridaios *. 

The attempt failed but there can be no doubt that Timaeus like 
Euaion "wanted to become tyrant" by means of his wealth. 

It is curious to notice that the method of securing power practised 
by the pupils of Plato and Aristotle is precisely that which was 
prescribed by our own Doctor Johnson : "No, Sir, the way to make 
sure of power and influence is by lending money confidentially to 
your neighbours at a small interest or perhaps at no interest at all, 
and having their bonds in your possession*." In Aristotle's own 

towards Hermias' rebellion from the king of Persia. "Moi-mfme, j'ai longcemps 
tti persuadi qu'im rcbeilc qui avoit iti jusCement puni du dernier supplice, 
n' jtoit pas un personnage aesez important pour m^riter qu'on e'en occup3t. Mais 
en le voyant cilihri par Aristote j'ai peaat qu'un homme qui s'^toic atari ha 
louanges d'ua grand philoeophe devoic sortir de I'esprce d' obscurity & laqiielle 
il itoit en quelque sort condamn*"; p. loS; cp. p, ai5, where Larcher explains 
the Greek conception of the rights of nationality and their refusal to submit 
to a foreign conqueror. This perverted attitude of the Greeks he attributes to 
their benighted religion. 

^ J.H.S. xxxv. p. 167. Note that Hennias was tamed for fair dealing. "If 
ever he made any purchase and this happened frequently in the case of books, 
the vendor, being his subject (ESiinjt), would demand a price leas than theit 
value. But Hermias used to correct the mistake and declare that the book was 
worth more and pay accordingly" (Suid.). 

s Diog. Laert. ni. I. 31 (+6). * Athen. xi. 508 f. 

* 7.H.S. XXXV. p. 167. 

* Athen. xi. 509a. 

* Boswell, ed. Fitzgerald, 1. p. 422. 
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day it appears to have been followed, though without success, in 
the greatest commercial city of the age: 

After this Anno, a man of Carthage, who in personal wealth was more 
than a match for the state, wag absorbed with a desire to seize supreme 
power.. ..He stirred up the slaves that with their aid he m^ht suddenly 
crush the unsuspecting state,. ..This happened in the da/s of Philip*. 

Thus there is a ^sis for LeaPs su^esdoti' that Eubo ulos of Assos, 
the master and predecessor of-Hermias^ had made himself tyrant 
bysimilar means*. But if Aristotle had before him the career of 
Hanno the Carthaginian, and if a whole group of his own fellow- 
students made the attempt, and in one case at least successfully, to 
become financier despots in a corner of the world particularly 
familiar to the philosopher^, how are we to explain the Ha that 
his writings take no account of the commercial tyrant? Once more, 
if I am not mistaken, the cause is largely Dionysius. If, as seems 
probable, there was this late outcrop of attempts at a commercial 
tyranny, none the less the type had long ceased to play any great 
"part in history*. Hanno was a failure: moreover he tampered with 
the slaves of Carthage and this enabled Aristotle to classify him with 
Pausanias the Spartan. For Aristode the tyrant is a s^ier or a 
dOTiagogite^r both. Plutocracy with him means-<4igarGhy*. As he 
himself says, "if qn^ individual possesses more than the rest of the 
wealthy, on the oligarchic^pnnciple.4t4*-ri|Jitth!tt he shuuld lule 

1 Orosius IV, 6; cp. ArisCoC. Pol. VII. (v.), 1307a above. 

' Euboulos [the unnamed banket of Strabo Xlii. 610; cp. Diog. Laert. V. 
I. ; (3}) 19 quoted by Aristotle {Pcd. 11. 1267a) as demonstrating to a Persiaa 
satrap that it would not pay for him Co besiege Atameus, on which Boeckh 
observes that "the idea U worthy of a banter," Kl. Schr. vi. p. 188. He seems 
to have been notoriously accessible to economic arguments. "Anyhow Kallis- 
thenes in hia Apophthegms says that the poet ParainOB, being neglected by 
Euboulos of Atameus went toMitylene, and when Euboulos expressed surprise 
wrote to him that it was because he found it more pleasing exchanging in 
Mitylene than in Atameus the Phocaean staters he had brought with him," 
Poa IX. 9J. 

^ Besides his connexions with Hermiaa Aristotle had been brought up n-apa 
Ttvi tlpo^ivif 'Arapvii, Ammon. Vila Aiist. 

* Boeckh, Kleine Schrijien, vi. p. 191, says of Hermias, "seine Macht darf 
man nicht gering anschlagen"; but Atameus ro Toil 'Epfuiou npnvvctov 
(Strabo xm. 614)18 described by Himerius {Of . vi. 6) as v6\k niytSos oi nfyaK-q. 
Even on the most liberal estimate it sinks into utter insignificance in the Hght 
of the conquests of Alexander, which so shortly followed it. 

* Pol. 11. wjia; 111. 1280a. 
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alone^." If forced to catalogue the government of a commercial 
despot he would probably have described it is an oligarchy of one. 
But it is doubtfiil whether the government of Hermias was strictly 
speaking the rule of a single individual. 

An inscription now in the British Museum speaks repeatedly of 
'Epfiia<; xal oi eralpoi^ which Leaf translates and explains into 
"Hermias and company^ Bankers and Despots," The precise nature 
of these companions is uncertain: but their repeated mention in a 
treaty suggests that Hermias tried to avoid the appearances of single 
rule". Lastly the personal element may have had its influence even 
with the great philosopher. Not only was he in close personal con- 
nexion with Hermias; but his one deviation into poetry, his remark- 
able ode to Virtue*, was written in honour of Hermias after his 
fell. According to one version of the story the philosopher's devotion 
to the memory of his friend cost him his life^. Plainly for Aristotle 
the ruler of Atarneus was no tyrant*, and it follows that Euaion 
and Titnaeus, even if their efforts had been successful, would not 
have been so either. Plato on the other hand would have particular 

• Pol. vin. (v..), 13.8a. 

' Hicka, Manual Gi. Hist. Inscr. no. loo. The enpressiott occura four times 
in the thirty-two extant lines of the inscription. Hermias is mentioned without 
his partners only once, right at the end. 

^ Perhaps also the reality. Plato's sixth letter, which is addressed to Hermias 
andEcastOB and Koriskos (cp. Diog. Laert. iix. 1.3: (46)), urges the three to form 
a "single bond of friendship" {jiiav ifiiKias cru/iirXoit^i'). Boeckh, Kl. Schr. vi. 
p. 191, describes Hermias' tyranny as "eine Hetairie mehrerer, an deren Spitie 
ein anerkanntes Haupt stand." Hermias was at least primus inter pares; cp. the 
use made of his seal, Polyaen. v:. 4S. 

• Diog. Laert. v. i. 7 (6); Athen. xv. 696; cp. also the epigram ascribed to 
Aristotle on Hermias' statue at Delphi, Diog. LaerC. ibid. 

' Suid, B.v. 'AjjioTorrtiji ; cp. Athen. xv. (n^ba-b; Diog. Laert, v. i. 7; Hesych. 
MUes. .F.H.G. IV. 156-7. 

• /"acj Endt, W<M. S(W. XXIV. pp. 67-68. Heisnotcalledtyrant byAiistotle 
either in the Paean (where*he is called '\Tapvios tvTpo<j>or, v.\. tvTpoitor 
( = «jrirpo7rot, viceroy, steward?), see Larcher, op. cit. p. 244), or in the epitaph 
Diog. Laert. v. 1.7. The 0«o>iom»cii, included among the works of Aristotle and 
probably written by one of his pupils, refers to him without calling him tyrant 
(11. 28: on authorship see ed. Teubner, introd. p, viii). Nor is Eubouloa so 
called where mentioned in the Politics [11. :267a). Demetrius may be following 
the Aristotelian tradition when he calls Hermias simply & tov 'Arapcfuf ^£ar 
(but cp. ibid, wapa roir rvpavvou). So Suid. o(rrtt ^v Spy^my 'XTopvims. In 
other writers Hermias is generally styled tyiant (so Straho, Diod., Diog. Laert,, 
Dion. HaL, Ludan). 
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cause to regard as a tyrant the Syracusan ruler by whom he is said 
to have been sold into slavery for twenty minae^. In short this 
group of would-be philosopher Icings probably did as much as 
Dionysius himself to blind Aristotle and later writers to the true 
nature of seventh and sixth century tyranny^. 

If Aristotle had lived another forty year? he might have wit- 
(b) The money nessed quite near Atarneus the rise of another and 
po"*'' ^'p**" much more notable monarchy, that of the Attalids 
gfunum (383- of Pergamum, which was also based almost exclu- 
133B.C.). sively on wealth. Pergamumhadbecomethefortified 

treasury of Lysimachus when he succeeded to the Thracian 
dominions of Alexander the Great. The keeping of the fort and 
the 9000 talents of treasure that it contained was entrusted to a 
certain Philctairos. He was a eunuch, but well brought up, and 
heshowedhimselfworthy of the trust. In spite of, or rather perhaps 
as the result of, the quarrels of the Diadochoi, he continued for 
twenty years master of the fort and of the money*. There seems 
litde doubt that Philetairos was of humble birth*, and that he owed 
his rise to this gift of finance which secured him first the manage- 
ment and then the possession of these 9000 talents. He began his 
independent career by going over from Lysimachus, whose realm 
lay mainly in Europe, to Seleucus, the most able of the Diadochoi 
in Asia*. Shordy afterwards Seleucus was murdered by Ptolemy 

^ Diod. XV. 7; FluC. Dio, 5; Diog. Laert. iit. i. 14 (19). The story may be a 
fictitm (Burnet, Tbales to Plato, p. zii), but if 10 it is probably baeed on the 
fact o£ 3 quarrel between the tyrant and the philosopher. 

' Dionyaius himself had a clearer conception of the danger of a monopolist 
becoming a political potentate, aa appears from a passage of Aristotle himself. 
"In Sicily a certain penon who had had money deposited with him bought up 
all the iron from the iron works {aihiptlaii), and after that, when the merchants 
came from theemporia, he was the sole salesman. He did not greatly overcharge; 
but none the less on fifty talents he made a hundred. When DionysiuB perceived 
this he told him to take off the money, but not to femain any longer in Syracuse, 
since he had discovered a source of income that was prejudicial to his inteteats." 
(Arist. Pol. n. 1159 a.) The incident as described hardly, however, suggests that 
the monopolist was Dionysius' greatest danger. 

' Strabo xin. 6ij. 

* An inscription published '^.fi.£. xxii. p. 1911 gives his father the Greek name 
of AttaluB, but he is described by Athenaeus, xiii. 5776, quotii^ Carystius, as 
the son of a courtesan flute girl from Paphlagonia, and by Pausanias, i. S. i, as 
a Paph]agonian eunuch. 

> Strabo xm. 623; Paus. i. 10. 4. 
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Keraunos, the Greek king of Egypt; but Philetairos, who believed 
firmly in the fortunes of the Seleucids, secured the friendship of 
Antiochus, the son and successor of Seleucus, by buying the body 
of the murdered king at a heavy price from Keraunos and sending 
it to Antiochus^. Philetairos was always ready to draw upon his 
9000 talents if by doing so he could purchase power. When the 
people of the neighbouring town of Pitane were in debt to the 
extent of 380 talents, Philetairos advanced a portion of that sum, 
and thereby secured influence over that city'. Gifts were made to 
Cyzicus with similar intentions and results*. The island of Aegina 
became a Pergamene possession for the price of 30 talents*. These 
proceedings are typical ofthevray in which the rulers of Pergamum 
established and maintained their position. As Holm observes^ their 
power was a money power. Like every other political power that 
has hitherto arisen, that of the Attalids was partly military. Soon 
after the death of Philetairos and the accession of Attalus, the 
second ruler of the dynasty, Asia Minor was overrun by the Celtic 
hordes which Anally settled down to a peaceful life in what was 
known thenceforth as Galatia. The promiscuous maraudings of 
these barbarians were checked and eventually crushed by Attalus 
and his successors. But the Attalids were still more notable for their 
works of peace. Under their government Pergamum became one 
0/ the most active centres of art and industry in the whole world. 
The city, elaborately constructed in terraces on a lofty hillside, 
offered a remarkably successful example of scientific town-planning, 
and must have involved a lai^ and highly organized army of 
architects, builders, masons, and the like. The Pergamene school 
of sculpture flourished exceedingly. We owe to it Lord Byron's 
dying gladiator, who has long since been recognized as a copy of 
a dying Galatian carved at Per^mum to commemorate a victory 
of Attalus I over the Celtic invader. Much of Peipimene art is 
exaggerated and ugly, but that does not diminish its economic 
significance, and Mommsen is justified in describing Attalus I as 
the Lorenzo de' Medici of antiquity'. We have already compared 

' Appian xi. lo {Syr. 63). 

» Fraenfcel, Inicbr. b. Perg. no. 24;, fr. C, 1. 44; Bevan, Home of Seleucus, 
I. p. 156. 

3 y.H.S. XXII. p. 193 £. * Polyb. xxni. 8. 

' Holm, Hist. Greece, tv. p. 280, 

* Mommsen, Hist. Some (English trans.], it. p, 403, 
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the Medici with the early Greek tyrants. But it is not merely that 
the Pergamene rulers and early tyrants like Gyges have a common 
resemblance to the Italian merchant princes of the early renaissance. 
A distinct resemblance between the Attalids and the house of Gyges 
has been already recognized and developed by Adolph Holm. The 
two powers are much the same geographically; both are the great 
connecting link between the Greek Aegean and the Asiatic lands 
that lie to the east of if; both organize the forces of material pros- 
perity against barbaric invasions from the north; both have money 
as the basis of their power*. 

TQie history of Philetairos and his successors at Pergamum in- 
jreases th e probability that Leaf is right in his picture of the banker 
(c) The rich despots of the^day^ of Plato and Aristtide. The picture 
Protogenes, jg scarcely complete enoueh to be quite convincing, 
financiBl direc- , , , , . . r . e i 

tor of Olbia but It may be supplemented and conhrmed from the 
about 300 B.C. hiswry of a financial magnate named Protogenes, 
wbe -Nourished at Olbia prolably towards the end of the third 
century b.c 

ProKJgencs is known only from a single inscription put up 
during his lifetime to record his bene&crions to his native 
city". The date of the inscription is not quite certain. The 
lettering points to the second century b.c, but does not exclude 
a rather earlier date, and a reference in the inscription to danger 
threatening Olbia from certain Galatians rather fevours a date 
before 213 b.c. 

Within the space of three years Protogenes made gifts to his 
city amounting to 1 2,700 gold pieces and made up of the following 
items: four time.he contributes to help buy off the barbarians who 
at this period were constantly threatening the city; twice hejays 
for repairs to the city walls; he built or repaired the public graiury, 
the bazaar ^eway, and the barges that brought the stone for these 
building operations; he redeemed for 100 pieces of gold the city 
glat€^ which was about to be put in the melting-pot by one of the 
city's creditors; he pays down three hundred pieces of gold for wine 
which the city Others had purchased and then found that they could 
not pay for; he contributes directly or indirectly to the purdiase of 
large quantities of corn for the city; he remits to the amount of 

' Holm, Hill. Greece (Engliah trans.), iv. pp. iSo, 296. 

* Published in full by Minns, Greeks and Scythians, pp. 641-z, and discussed, 
ibid. pp. 460-3 and passim. 
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6000 gold pieces (i.e. nearly half his total benefaction) private debts 

uwtt) Lu ilfiSself or his &ther- ' 

During the three years covered by these gifts Protogenes was 
financial director of the city's afibirs, a position which he had reached 
after a wide experience of public business (irXelaTa Se xeipitrait 
Twv Koivwv, Tpla Si In} o'l/i'e^ci!? irdvTa it^KTiaev apdoi<i Kai 
iiKaio)';). 

To see in this financial direction of the city's afiairs an instance 
of a commercial tyranny would be a pure hypothesis. It is not even 
certain that Protogenes made all his gifts quite voluntarily. One 
of his contributions for the purchase of com was made after the 
demos had passed a resolution that the wealthy ought to advance 
money for this purpose^. On one of the occasions when he paid 
for repairs to the town walls he did so at the invitation of the people^. 
"Advance" and "invitation" may be euphemisms for "tax paying" 
and "compulsion," and the payments made by Protogenes may have 
had alHnity to the litui^es paid to the state by rich Athenians in 
the fifth century rather than to the benevolences that Lucius 
Tarquinius is said to have paid voluntarily for his own ends to the 
people of Rome. But this latter hypothesis is not better founded 
than the other. "Advance" and "request" may after all mean what 
they say. We do not know what became of Protogenes after his 
three years as financial director. The financial directorship may 
correspond to the magistracy that is said to have frequently led 
directly to the tyranny, e.g. at Corinth and Miletus. Protogenes 
is of course much later in date, but the Greek cities of South Russia 
were the home of many curious survivals. At Olbia itself for 
instance we find a style of pottery that in Greece proper was typical 
of the fifth and fourth centuries persisting apparently into the first*. 
There are even hints that Olbia had once at least and perhaps 
comparatively recently gone through a social and economic revolu- 
tion something like those that so often convulsed the cities of the 
seventh and sixth centuries just before they fell under tyrants, 
e.g. Athens before the tyranny of Peisistratus, or Miletus before that 
0/ Histiaeus. While the city was being besieged by a certain Zopyrion 
the OlbiopoHtans had "set slaves free, given foreigners citizenship, 
and cancelled all debts*." If this Zopyrion is the governor left by 

' Minns, p. 641, 1. 65. ' Minna, p. 642, I. 59. 

' Ure, Black Glaze PotUry, p. 35, n. 6. 

' Maccob. Sat. i. xi. 33. 
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Alexander in Thrace* this revolution must be dated at least a 
century earlier than Prott^enes. If, with Grote, we refuse to 
accept this identification, the revolution is left dateless. In any case 
it shows that such upheavals did happen in Olbia, and serves to 
remind us how very incomplete is the material with which we are 
dealing. But the value for our enquiry of the Protogenes enscription 
does not depend on any ^>ccubtions of this kind. What it does is 
to give us a detailed picture of an exceptionally wealthy man in 
an ancient Greek city state who for a considerable period Urgcly 
financed his city. If Protogenes could do this in Olbia there can 
be nothing inherently improbable in the hypothesis that other great 
capitalists had done something similar in other cities. If Protogenes 
did not turn his position into a political tyranny, that would be no 
proof that others did not do so: and the iact remains that the 
assumption that Protogenes was not on the way to become a tyrant, 
or indeed that he did not actually become one, if not precisely wild^ 
is purely hypothetical. 

Therecordsof ProtogenesiUustrate thesort of way in which the 
financial magnate mightwin the supreme place in his city. The whole 
group of has associated with his name and with those of Euboulos, 
Hermias, Euaion, Timaeus, Philetairos, and Attalus shows once 
again that at least there is nothing improbable in the theory that the 
power of the seventh and sixth century tyrants was built up on a 
similar financial or industrial basis, the more so considering the 
evidence adduced already for believing that conditions in the earlier 
period were uniquely &vourable for the establishment of a money 
power. We have seen why the financial despots of the age of Plato 
and Aristotle should not have helped to preserve the memory of 
earlier money powers. It is no less easy to see why the same should 
have been the case with the rulers of Pei^amum. An exceptional 
circumstance saved the house of Philetairos from being reproached 
with its mercenary basis, and curiously enough that circumstance 
was one which illustrates how very mercenary that basis was. When 
Attalus III, the last of his house, died in 133 B.C., he made the 
Roman people his heirs*. His fortune was used by the Gracchan 

I Minne, p. 459. ' Cp. Minna, p. 462, n. z. 

' Strabo xiii. 624. The significance of this proceeding cannot be put better 
than in the words of Holm, Hist. Greece, iv. p. 527: "It ii characteriitic of the 
Peigamene dynasty that ic concluded iCa career in the apirit in which it began 
it. Its rule naa of private origin: Philetairoa had appropriated treasure and 
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revolutionaries to equip the impoverished Romans whom they were 
restoring to the land by their agrarian laws. The dynasty too, with 
its clear eye for the main chance, had always consistently sought 
the friendship of Rome^. Though most of our authorities for the 
history of the Attalids are Greek, the Greeks in question were 
all pro-Roman, with the result that we see the Attalids essentially 
from the Roman point of view. They stood in much the same 
relationship to the Romans as the house of Gyges did to the Greeks; 
and the Romans to wKom Attalus III had left all his treasure and 
possessions were as little inclined to think harshly of their benefactor 
as were the Greeks whom Croesus had so lai^ely benefited inclined 
to be critical of his "hospitable virtue^," In both cases the man of 
business was known only as the patron of deserving charities. We 
have to go to rulers like the Tarquins and Peisistratids, whose 
history we owe ultimately to their own subjects and employees, to 
hear the money-power described as it really was and given its true 
name of tyranny. 

trtasuiy. After that the Pergamene rulers had raiaed Chemaelves to the rank 
of kings by their money and their clever policy,- and as such had achieved much 
good. The last sovereign of the line, however, reverted to the view that his 
position was of a private nature and he disposed of everything that he claimed 
as if it were private property." 

' Straboxui. 614. The friendship dated from at least 211 B.C., Livy xkvi. 14. 

* ol^BLvii KpoiVov i^cXd0pii)i' dptra, Find. Pyljfi. i. 93-94; but cp. what the poet 
says ibid. 95-9S, about what was probably a similar government (see above, 
pp. 274-8), that the Greeks knew from the inside; "Phalaris men Cell of every- 
where with hate " {fxBpit *aXnfHip KQTix'i navT^ <pdTlt). 



chapter XI. Conclusion 

ar/adov hi Svra buiipipovTtic icai ir\oviru)v tivai dta^rporrtos dSuvarof. 

Plato, Laas, v, 7431"- 

" We adopted a law that if you bought an office' you didn't get it. I admit 
that that is contrary to all commercial principles, but I think it ia pretty good 
politicaJ doctrine." — Woodrow Wilson. 

This final chapter will contain (a) a rhumi of the evidence already 
adduced; (^) a short general discussion of the credibility of the whole 
mass of extant evidence; and (c) an attempt to view in their proper 
perspective the conclusions that the evidence seems to warrant. 

(aj R/sumi of previous chapters 

The age of the first known metal coins is also the age of the first 
Introductory rulers to be called tyrants. Ancient evidence and 
cb&pter. modern analogy both suggest that the new form of 

government was based on the new form of o^uial. Tlie modern 
analogy is to be found in the £nancial revolution which has largely 
replaced metal coins by paper (thereby rendering capital very much 
more mobile, just as was done by the financial revolution of the age 
of the tyrants) and has led many people to fear a new tyranny of 
wealth. The ancient evidence is to be found in the scanty extant 
writings of the sixth century B.C. (Solon and Theognis), in scattered 
ngd^SIilxiut_ early tyrants, or tyranny in fifth century writers 
(Thucydides, Herodotus, PindarJ, in certain statements of Aristotle, 
in references to industrial conditions both during and after the age 
of the tyrants, in the history of the states where there was never a 
tyranny, and in the steps taken to prevent a recurrence of tyranny. 

If the commercial origin of the early tyranny is not explicitly 
formulated by any ancient writer it should be remembered how 
me^re are contemporaty documents and how litde Greek writers 
say about economic causes. It is true also that my view is at variance 
with statements of Plato, Aristode, and subsequent writers: but 
their picture of the rise of tyranny clashes with known &cts about 
the seventh and sixth centuries and is due to Bdse generalizations 
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from the conditions of their own days and particularly from the 
career of Dionysius of Syracuse.- 

Peisist[atus_nude-iiimself tyrant by organizing the Attic "hill 
men" (Diakrioi, Epakrioi) against the two previously 
existing rival iactions of the " plain " and the " coast." 
-The accepted explanations of these "hill men" are improbable. 
They cannot have been farmers or shepherds, who were always 
very conservative, are not recorded as having subsequently supported 
Peisistratus, and must have lived principally in the plain and very 
little in the forest-clad mountains where modern theories generally 
locate them. Nor were the "hill men" confined to the mountainous 
district of North Attica, the mistaken identification of which with 
the "hill country" is due to mistaken views as to the triple division 
of Attica into "hill," "coast," and "plain," which wrongly assigns 
all South Attica to the "coast" and limits the "coast" to South 
Attica, These views on the triple division of Attica in the days of 
Peisistratus are based on the weakest of evidence and are made 
improbable by the subsequent topographical arrangements of Cleis- 
thenes (502 b.c), and by the later uses of the terms Diakria and 
Epakria. The Epakria contained a village named Semachidai which, 
as shown by a recently found inscription, lay in the hilly mining 
district of South Attica. Furthermore the Atdc "akron" par 
excellent was Cape Sunium, the Southern apex of the Attic mining 
district and of the whole Attic peninsula. In view of these fects 
it becomes probable that the Sunium and Laurium mining district 
was the "hill country" par excellence. The mines were almost 
certainly in full work at this period, and the miners, unlike those of 
later ages, free men, good material for a political faction. 

That Peisistratus based his power on silver mines is made very 
likely by what is known of his subsequent career. He finally "rooted 
his power" on money derived partly from home, partly from the 
Thracian mining district; he went to the Thracian mining district 
to prepare for his second restoration ; his first restoration is attributed 
to the dressing up as Athena of a Thracian woman named Phye, 
who is very possibly to be explained away as the Athena who begins 
about this time to appear on Attic coins: for this interpretation of 
the Phye smry compare the names "girl," "virgin," "Pallas" col- 
ioquially given to 'the Atdc coins, and the jest about Agesilaus being 
driven out ai Asia by the Great King's archers, a colloquial name 
for Persian gold coins. 

19-a 
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The tyranny fell at Athens when the tyrants lost contrtd of the 
Thracianminingdistrict, Shortly a&erwards the ambitious Histiaeus, 
the Greek friend of the Persian king into whose power the mines 
had passed, incurred the suspicions of the Persian sovereigiutliraugh 
attempting to build up a political power on these very mines and 
miners. 

The history of the Alcmaeonid opposition to the house of Peisis- 
tratus likewise suggests that the government of Athens at this 
period depended first and foremost on the power of the purse, 

Polycrates is perhaps best known for his piracies, but it seems not 
unlikely that these piracies were in feet an elaborate 
commercial blockade of Persia that proved almost as 
unpopular among Greek neutrals as among the subjects of the 
Great King gainst whom it was mainly directed. As tyrant Poly- 
crates is found controlling the commercial and industrial activities 
of his state, building ships, harbour works, and waterworks, and 
very possibly a great bazaar, and probably employing much free 
labour on these worts. Before he became tyrant he already had 
an interest in the chief Samian industries, the working of metal and 
the manu&cture of woollen goods. Aiakes the fether of Polycrates 
is probably the Aiakes whom a recently discovered Samian inscrip- 
tion appears to connect with the sea-borne trade of the island. The 
tyrant is said to haveowed his lall to an attempt to get money enough 
to rule all Greece, a statement of particular value considering the 
tendency to administer poetic justice that is so frequently displayed 
by Herodotus, who is our authority for this statement. 

The great developments of trade and industry that just preceded 
the age of tyranny in Greece had their parallel if not 
their origin in Egypt. At the height of this develop- 
ment in Egypt a new and powerful dynasty arises which bases its 
power on commerce and on the commercial and industrial classes. 
Already towards the end of the eighth century we find King 
Bocchoris (somewhat after the manner of the Argive Pheidon) 
devoting special attention to commercial legislation. His successor 
Sethon is said by Herodotus to have based his power on "hucksters 
and artizans and tradespeople." During these reigns the country 
was always being occupied or threatened by foreign invaders from 
Ethiopia or Assyria. The first Egyptian king of diis period to rule 
all Egypt in normal conditions of peace and quietness was Psam- 
metichus I, who rose to power about the same dme as Cypselus 
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in Corinth and Orthagoras in Sicyon. Psammetichus according to 
Diodorus converted his position from that of a petty Delta chieftain 
(one of twelve who shared the rule of the part of the country not 
in foreign occupation) into that of supreme ruler of the whole 
country as a r^iilt ofthe wealth and influence that he won by trading 
with Phoenicians and Greeks. 

This last statement if true establishes Psammetichus as a com- 
mercial tyrant. It occurs only in Diodorus, and receives no direct 
confirmation in earlier writers, but it is in entire harmony with all 
that is known about events and conditions in Egypt at this period, 
and more particularly with the notices just quoted as to Bocchoris 
and Sethon, with the history of Amasis and the other later Saites 
as recorded in Herodotus, and with the conclusions to be drawn 
from the excavation of Naukratis and the other Greek settlements 
that played so important a part in Saite Egypt 

From the middle of the eighth century B.C. til! the early part of 
the fifth Lydia appears to have been a power in 
which the ruler based his position on wealth and 
struggles for the throne were fought with the weapons of trade 
anS'flnance: This according to the accounts is the case with Spermos 
ari3^^rdys in the eighth century and with Croesus in the sixth: ' 
tbe-Story ofXiyges and. his magic ring may also be explained in the 
same sense, A similar state of things is indicated in the advice which 
Croesus is made by Herodotus to give to Cyrus, in the story of 
the revolt of Pactyes, and in that of Xerxes and the rich Pythes. 

At about the time to which we can trace back this state of things 
in Lydia, two events were taking place that are both attributed to 
Lydia, namely the striking of the first metal coins and the appear- 
ance of liie first tyrant. In neither case are the dates very precise. 
The first coins are more probably to be placed late in the eighth 
century than early in the seventh, and though Gyges is stated to 
have been the first tyrant, there are reasons for suspecting that he 
niay have been merely the first ruler of his kind to attract the 
attention of the Greeks. The magic ring too by which he secured 
his tyranny is sometimes attributed not to Gyges but to some (not 
very remote) ancestor of his or to the eighth century plutocrat 
■Midas king of the neighbouring Phrygia. But on any showing the 
ring ialls within the limits of time and place to which may be 
ascribed the earliest coins and the earliest tyrant. Rings are one 
common form of early currency and it is not impossible that it was 
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to the ring in this sense that the first tyrant owed his tyranny. This 
view, which implies that the earliest coins were private issues and 
that the coinage was only nationalized when the principal coiner 
became chief of the state, is supported alike by evidence and 
analogies. 

^heidon, who was probably the first ruler to be called tyrant 
in European Greece, is described by Herodotus as 
"the man who created for the Peloponnesians their 
measures," a description that at once su^ests that it was this 
commercial step that differentiated Pheidon the tyrant from the 
kings who preceded him. Later writers, of whom the earliest is 
Ephorus, go further and state that silver was first coined by Pheidon 
in Aegina. The statement has been called in question, but it is 
confirmed by the chapters of Herodotus (v, 82 f.) which describe 
the early relations between Argos, Aegina, and Athens. In the 
light of recent archaeological enquiries it becomes highly probable 
that Argos became predominant in Aegina as described in these 
chapters of Herodotus (which are unfortunately most vague in their 
chronology) just about the time when Pheidon most probably 
reigned; and this probability is increased by the tradition that 
Pheidon recovered the lot of Tenienos, the domain of the kings 
of Ai^os in early Dorian times, which included the island of Aegina, 
The occupation of Aegina by Argos which we have seen reason 
to associate with Pheidon gave rise according to Herodotus to a 
change in the "measures" (which probably included the weights 
system) in use on the island, the new measures being half as great 
again as those previously in use. The Aeginetan standard on which 
the Aeginetan coins were struck is roughly half as great again as 
the other and probably earlier standard used in ancient Greece. The 
statement of Ephorus that silver was first coined by Pheidon in 
Aegina is thus strikingly confirmed, which means that the first 
ruler to strike coins in European Greece was also the first to be 
called tyrant. 

The tyranny at Corinth coincides with the great industrial and 
. commercial developments of the city described by 

Thucydides (i, 13) in words that are a paraphrase of 
his description of the state of things that led to the rise of tyrannies 
in Greece generally. Scholars agree that the tyrants had a direct 
interest in some of these developments, notably shipping, colonizing 
and coinage. The main industry of Corinth at this period seems to 
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have been pottery, with which she supplied much of the Greek 
world. Of the early career of the first tyrant,. Cypsehis, very little 
is known beyond the story in Herodotus which professes to explain 
how the in&nt Cypselus got his curious name. We have examined 
in some detail the meaning of the words cypselus and cypsele, and 
found that they probably mean potter and pot, so that the man who 
established the tyranny at Corinth seems to have borne a name that 
associates him with the main industry of his city. 

Both in date and in character the corresponding period at Rome 
to the age of the tyrants in Greece is that which is 
occupied by the reigns of the Tarquins. The_ first 
king of this dynasty, Tarquinius Priscus, is said to have been the 
son of a rich Corinthian named Demaratus, Early in life the first 
of the Tarquins had settled in Rome, It was by means of his 
wealth that he secured the throne. Both he and his fether are said 
to have been great employers of labour, and the accounts imply that 
their employees were free men. Servius TuUius, who succeeded 
Tarquinius Priscus, is said to have been the first at Rome to strike 
coins, ari3~t6~Tiave secured the support of the poor by gifts and 
^^Solences. When the last of the Tarquins, Tarquinius Superbus, 
overthrew bervi us Tullius and secured the throne, he did so by 
biiyiHgTip- the poorest of the common people. After"his succession 
Ee~is~described as employing Etruscans and Roman citizens on a 
large scale as artizans and quarrymen. He loses the throne when 
he can no longer pay these employees. 

I)uri«g-the first century of the republic the established govern- 
ment several times thought itself threatened with attempts to restore 
the kingship. In each case it is thewealth or the exceptional financial 
position of the suspected person that causes the alarm. Early re- 
publican statesmen are repeatedly reported as charging the Tarquins 
with having degraded Roman citizens (from their natural position 
as soldiers and gentlemen) into tradesmen and artizans, a charge 
which implies the reverse change as having accompanied the change 
A'om kingly government to republican. The final blow to the 
monarchist movement at Rome seems to have been dealt when 
armj pay was instituted, and the government as paymaster of the 
army became the greatest employer of paid free labour in the state. 

One later attempt to establish a tyranny at Rome has been 
suspected by Mommsen. The man he suspects of it is Appi us 
Claudius Caecus, the censor of 312 B.C. Appius was noted for the 
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number of his clients and the great public works that he conducted, 
and he probably had a dose connexion with the first real coinage 
struck by Rome. Attention has also been drawn to the accounts 
of the secessions, with their curious resemblances to modem strikes 
and their implication of organization on the part of labour. At 
Ardea in North Latium about the year 440 B.C. the working-classes 
are described as playing a decisive part in the struggle for supreme 
power. At Veii in the year 400 B.C. we are told of a rich employer 
who became king of his city. 

The statements just quoted have all been often regarded with 
extreme scepticism. The reasons for this scepticism have been 
examined in the chapter on Rome. It is impossible to resume them 
here. If my conclusions are not entirely wrong, the scepticism of 
the last century represented an excessive reaction against the undue 
credulity of earlier ages. Recent archaeological discoveries enor- 
mously increase the probability of the narrative in its main outlines. 
But if after all the sceptics are right on this particular question, and 
the Tarquin narrative is a fiction, it is none the less of historical 
value, and confirms the view that the early tyrannis was commercial, 
since, if fiction, it must be an early Greek fiction, preserving an 
early Greek conception of the typical early tyrant as a great capitalist. 

In Chapter IX we surveyed the evidence for the origin of the 
Other early rarly tyrannies at Sicyon, Megara, Miletus, Ephesus, 
tyrannies. Leontini, Agrigentum, and Cumae. The material is 

scanty and it is enough here to recall that as far as it goes it supports 
the theory of a commercial origin. At Sicyon the tyranny is founded 
by a tradesman the son of a tradesman. At Megara Thcagenes rises 
to power as the result of what looks very like the creation of a corner 
in the staple product of his city. At Miletus and Leontini we find 
tyrants arising as the result of something like -class war between 
rich and poor, while a later tyrant of Miletus fries to establish a 
great political position by getting control of the mines and miners 
of Thrace. At Ephesus and Cumae the tyrants' power is said to 
be based on the money that they distributed among the poorer 
classes, while at Agrigentum the tyrant is definitely stated to have 
secured the tyranny through his position as a great employer. 

In the times of Aristotle there are several cases in the Pergamene 
Capitalist district of rich bankers and the like making attempts, 

decpots of of which one at least was successful, to securesupreme 

r ««;«s- political power in dieir dties by means of their 
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w^Uil. The dose personal relationship in which Aristotle stood 
to some of them partly explains why they are not classed by him 
as tyrants. 

Not long afterwards the for more important power of the rulers 
of Pergamum owed its origin entirely to the enormous wealth of 
theTbunder of the dynasty. 

Later still at Olbia chance has preserved an inscription, which 
recordi^how a very rich Olbiopolitan named Protogencs became 
" fTnanciaTdirector" of his city. Though there is no evidence that 
Protogenes ever became a tyrant the inscription shows that the 
sort of position which we have imagined to have been normally 
built up by the would-be tyrant of the seventh or sixth century was 
actually secured some three or four centuries later by a wealthy 
individual in this remote and backward Greek city on the Black Sea. 

(bj The credibiiity of the evidence as a whole 
Xhe value of the various items of evidence collected and reviewed 
in the preceding chapters varies very greatly. In some cases we 
have precise statements bearing closely on the point in question and 
made by almost contemporary writers. At the other end of the list 
we have anecdotes of doubtful relevance and doubtful authenticity 
found in writers who lived centuries after the period to which they 
refer. It is difficult to sum up the value of so miscellaneous a col- 
lection. The estimate is bound to vary greatly according to the 
temperament and training of the person who makes it. There are 
however two points which seem in the present state qf scholarship 
to need especial emphasis. 

The first of these refers to the generally prevalent attitude towards 
the question of historical truth as it affects generally the period under 
consideration. No one who has read at all widely in modern writings 
on ancient history can have feiled to observe that the scepticism 
or credulity of any given scholar has always depended largely on 
that of his generation. Up to a point this is inevitable: but we are 
reaching a stage when it is no longer necessary to follow quite so 
blindly as has hitherto been done the natural reaction from excessive 
credulity to excessive scepticism and iiice versa. The pendulum has 
now been swinging long enough for its motion to be observed and 
allowed for. There is no doubt that scholars of a few generations 
ago were often and perhaps in general unduly credulous. But it is 
no less certain that the maiil tendency of the past century has been 
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to react from excessive credulity to no less excessive scepticism. The 
beginnings of the sceptical reaction were observed by Byron: 

I've atood upon Achilles' tomb 

And heard Troy doubted: Time will doubt of Rome. 
The doubts about Troy have been triumphantly dispelled by the 
spade. So likewise, as we have seen already, have many doubts as 
to the reality of the Tarquins' Rome, But the wonderful discov eries 
of the last forty yeare at Troy, Mycenae, Knossos^ £haistii^_3Ad 
other sites of early Cretan civilization have diverted the attention 
of scholars from later periods. It need therefore cause no surprise 
if in the preceding pages there has repeatedly been occasion to 
criticize prevailing views as excessively and uncritically sceptical. 

The second point on the question of historical truth that I wish 
here to emphasize is concerned more directly with the evidence 
collected in this book. As already admitted, the collection contains 
many items of doubtful value: it could not be otherwise if it was 
to be at all complete. The cumulative effect of so much dubious 
evidence upon some mental temperaments is to discredit the mass 
of evidence as a whole. It is important therefore to bear in mind 
the character of our material. It is a heap, not a chain. Its 
strength is to be measured by its strongest items rather than by its 
weakest. Weak or irrelevant items do not invalidate any that are 
relevant and cogent. On the contrary, points of evidence that are 
individually unconvincing may have a powerful cumulative effect 
if they are found all pointing, however dimly, in one definite direc- 
tion, and all su^esting a single explanation arrived at on independent 
grounds. When dealing with the dawn of history it is uncritical to 
reject a whole body of evidence merely because it is made up of 
details scarcely any of which are capable of proof. The evidence of 
history, or at any rate of Greek history, in its childhood is like that 
of many an individual child. The child's idea of truth is often more 
fluid than that of the adult It may be harder in any given case 
to be sure of the exact fects. But it may all the same be certain 
that &cts more or less accurately recorded form a large element 
of the information. 

That, it may be fairly claimed, is how the evidence that has been 
presented in this volume ought to be regarded. Its cumulative value 
is really considerable. It should be remembered how independent 
our witnesses are. Livy on the Tarquins of Rome is corroborated 
by Diodoruson Psammetichus of Egypt: Herodotus on early tyrants 
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generally is borne out by his critic Thucydides: the later writers 
who have been quoted so frequently and in such numbers drew upon 
a great variety of sources: literary evidence is confirmed by archaeo- 
logical, as for instance when a conjecture as to the "hill men" of 
Peisistratus that I put forward in 1906 is corroborated by an inscrii>- 
tion that was first published just after the publication of my con- 
jecture. When witnesses are so many and they speak on such a 
variety of topics and under such a variety of circumstances and to 
all appearances without the possibility of any common cue, the 
chances of collusion become remote in the extreme. 

(c) Conclusions 

But granted that the various items of evidence that we have so 
far collected have all a real historical value, and granted too that 
they lend one another a considerable amount of mutual support, 
there is a further line of criticism that deserves a careful considera- 
tion. The evidence may all be true and yet the inferences that have 
been drawn from it be &Ise, or at least ill-balanced and misleading. 
Kings and tyrants have in all ages tended to be extremely rich. In 
most ages great riches have been indispensable for anyone aiming 
at great political power, and the greater the power aimed at naturally 
enough the greater the riches required to secure it. Admittedly the 
tyrants lived in a commercial age, and the influence of wealth was 
particularly strong. Does the evidence that has just been presented 
prove in reality very much more than that? Some of the statements 
about the men who became tyrants are indeed sufficiently explicit, 
as for example that about the trading of the young Psammetichus, 
or the wealth and workmen of the young Lucius Tarquinius, but 
apart from the question of their trustworthiness they are all so brief 
and meagre that it is impossible to be sure that we see them in the 
right perspective. They are not very adequate for forming any 
picture of the men they refer to or even of their financial position. 

In short the early tyrants may have all been rich and all men of 
business and yet their riches and business activities may have been 
neither the basis nor the distinguishing feature of their rule. They 
arose in a many-sided age, and there were many other developments 
that might have conceivably brought them to the top. The doctrine 
of the divine right of kings had lost its hold. The struggles between 
the kings and the nobles had doubtless led both parties to appeal 
to the people, and from that it might well be no &r step to the 
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people's appointing its own rulers. Then again there had been a 
revolution in the art of war. The Homeric days were over when 
the heavy-armed chieftain was everything and his followers a more 
or less useless rabble. In the new kind of warfere large bodies of 
trained men-at-arms counted for everything^. Such a change might 
easily encourage a whole series of military oiEcers to seize the 
supreme power. Furthermore in the case at any rate of the out- 
lying Greek cities, and particularly those of Asia Minor', the 
constant danger from barbarian neighbours might readily suggest 
the appointment of a military dictator. And we do in fact find the 
early tyrants described as having been previously demagogues or 
soldiers. 

But we find also that these descriptions go back only to Aristotle 
and have their source in fifth and fourth century conditions. Even 
if they went further back, the objection just raised against the com- 
mercial explanation applies still more strongly here. Kings and 
rulers who govern in fact as well as in name are generally something 
of public speakers or soldiers. It is almost an impossibility to find 
a self-raised ruler who cannot be described as either a demagc^e 
or a polemarch'. 

Similarly with the notices about important offices of state alleged 
to have been held by various tyrants before they attained to supreme 
power. They are indeed among the most reliable items of informa- 
tion that we possess about the early tyrants. But their significance 
can be easily overrated. If ever a merchant who was aiming at 
the tyranny sought to strengthen his political 'influence by obtaining 
office, the record of his magistracy would be much more likely to 
be preserved than that of his commercial successes. When we come 
to the detailed evidence as presented in the previous pages the 
balance in fevour of the commercial theory may be claimed as 
decisive. 

If once the commercial origin of the tyrants' power is admitted, 
the various iacts recorded about individual tyrants certainly gain in 
meaning and coherence. The mercenaries, the monetary reforms and 
innovations, the public works, the labour legislation, the colonial 
policy and the commercial alliances with foreign states, which have 

' Bdoch, Cr. G.^ i. i. 348. » Bcloch, Gr. G.= i. i, 359. 

" Cp. recent days, when 3 relapse into some of the conditions of the dark ages 
turned "business men" into polemarchs or publicists and in sc 
cases into both combined. 
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been repeatedly found associated with the early tyrants and which 
give the preserved accounts of them such a distinct stamp, become fer 
more significant if it is granted that the tyrant's power was based 
on his control ofthe labour and trade of his city. As has been already 
observed, the feet that a theory explains the connexions between 
an obviously connected group ofphenomena is no proof of its truth: 
but on the other hand a theory which feils to expbin satisfectorily 
such a connexion is at an obvious disadvantage as compared with 
one which does. That is one further reason why the typical tyrant 
is not to be explained as a successful soldier or demagogue whose 
riches came to him suddenly at the same moment as his throne. 
The adventurer of either of these types might indeed further the 
commercial developments of the city that he had seized. It would 
be of course to his interest to do so. But as a general rule the man 
who has secured a fortune at a single stroke does not care to improve 
it by years of patient and organized effort If all or any considerable 
number of the tyrants reviewed above had owed their positions to * 
their sword or their tongue, there would inevitably have been some 
cases of commercial retrogression under the tyrannis, whereas in 
feet there are none. 

This is a fundamental feet. The tyrants were one and all first- 
class business men. If they did not deliberately use their wealth 
to secure their position, there is only one other possible explanation 
of their history: thar financial abilities must have led their fellow- 
countrymen to put them in the way of seizing the throne, and that 
is roughly the account of them that is to be found in some modern 
hislx>rics, where they are vaguely pictured as the more or less passive 
products of blind economic forces. This view seems to me untenable. 
It cannot be reconciled with the impression made by the early 
tyrants on writers like Aristotle. More fetal still, we have a series 
of "lawgivers" like Solon, who was a business man who gained 
his position precisely in the way just indicated. Some of Solon's 
friends reproached him with his folly in not making himself tyrant. 
But the feet remains that no "lawgiver" of the period did so^, and 
that the titles of nofutBerijv and ato'vtivtJTi}^ that were given 
these le^lly appointed dietatoi^ were never applied either by friends 
or enemies to any of the tyrants at any period of their careers^. 

' Except perhaps Pheidoa, who is exceptional in other way? as well. 
* The lawgiver and the tyrant are often sharply contrasted, e.g. Lucian, 
Fbalaris A, 8. 
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One &ct has still to be explained. Different as are the views about 
tyrants and tyranny expressed by different ancient writers at different 
times they have this feature in common. All alike express their 
hatred of tyrannical government. For Plato the man who becomes 
a tyrant "is changed from a man into a wolf^." When Herodotus 
digresses into a debate on the merits of the chief forms of govern- 
ment, he makes the critic of tyranny declare that there is nothing 
more unjust than it or more bloodthirsty in the whole world^. 
There is no judgment from heaven on the man who lays low a 
tyrant This doctrine of Theognis^ is perpetually preached all 
dirough Greek history. Harmodius and Aristogeiton the Athenian 
tyrannicides were celebrated in sculpture* and in song* and their 
names were constantly on the lips of orators'. 

There are apparent exceptions to this attitude. The Aristotelian 
Constitution oj Athens, chapter xvi., records that "the tyranny of 
Peisistratus was often praised as the life of the days of Kronos," 
" i.e. as the Golden Age, and the pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus, 229 i, 
speaks of it in similar terms: (under the tyrants) "the Athenians 
lived much as in the days when Kronos was king." But the Aristo- 
telian version states also what it was that evoked this praise. 
"Peisistratus always secured peace and maintained quiet. Therefore 
his tyranny was often praised." The phraseology of the two quota- 
tions shows that the praise was given not to the form of govern- 
ment, but to the peaceful life that it procured, a life that might be, 
and sometimes has been, associated with the most oppressive of 
governments. 

The word tyrant appears to be Lydian, and to have been first 
applied among the Greeks to the rulere who followed in the steps 
of the Lydian Gyges, whom some ancient writcre describe as the 
first tyrant'. Originally it was used in a colourless sense as a 
synonym for king or monarch*. It is still so used in the tragedians 

' Rep. 566a. * V. 92. 

^ ll8l-lj cp. 1203-4. * 'E. Gat AasT, Greek Sculpture^ figs. 44, 45. 

" E.g. the famous drinking- song beginning iv /xipTov kXoSl, 
. ' For hatredand condemnationol tyrarniyorpraiseof tyrannicides see further 
Aristoph. Tbesm. 335 f.; Polyb. v. ii;Cic. deOff. in. 6; Xenopb. Hiero, U. 8; 
Plat. Timd. 5, 37; Ael. V.H. xiv. 12. ' See above, pp. 133-4. 

* Nordin, Klio, v. pp. 402 f., explains the title Tvpavi/os as adopted in the 
seventh century because kingship was then revived as a reality while kii^ meant 
a flmctionaiy who waa essentially powerless. This explanation may well be 
true, but it throws no light on the character of the revived reality. 
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and frequently m Herodotus^. But wherever the tyrant is spoken 
of in contradistinction to the king it is always in terms of detestation. 
It must have been something in the character of the early tyrants 
that first gave the word the evil connotation, which it has preserved 
until this day^. What that something was is not easy to deter- 
mine with certainty. Much of it may be mere misrepresentation. 
Aristotle* makes a statement about the tyrants with whom he was 
acquainted that is generally true of all monarchies. The tyrant, he 
says, "supports the people and the masses against the nobles (yi'topi- 
fiovs)." We must not forget that the extant narratives represent 
almost exclusively the point of view of the aristocracy. It has often 
been suggested that this feet may account for the almost unanimous 
condemnation of the tyranny. But is this explanation altogether 
adequate? The Greek tyrant and the Roman rex are not the only 
monarchs who have had a bad press. The Emperors of Rome and 
the kings of Israel and Judah suffered likewise. Yet Jewish priests 
and Roman senators were not able to turn the titles of King and 
Emperor and Caesar into a byword and reproach. There must have 
been some very special circumstances to account for the universal 
execration of the name of tyrant. Is it not perhaps to be found in 
the commercial character of its origin? From the days of the Zeus- 
born king of Homer and long before, back to the very beginnings 
of leadership among men, legitimate kingship has always been held 
to rest upon the personal capacity of the ruler. This is the basis of 
belief in hereditary monarchy, or any other sj^tem that attaches 

' E.g. 1, 7, 73, 100, 109; II. 147 {the dominiona of the twelve rulers who 
divided Egypt after Sethon are called tyiannies, the rulers themselves are called 
kings); v. 113 ("Philofcyproa, whom Solon of Athens, when he came to Cyprus, 
praised In his poems most of all tyrants" (riipai'i'ruv /idXiora)) j vii. 52, 99, 164; 
VI". 67, 137, 142. 

' The term has of course at different periods been applied to governments 
that differed widely from One another both in the character and in the basis of 
their power. There is no reason for classing Cypselus and Dionysius together as 
the same kind of ruler, as Holm {Gk. Hist. 1. p. i65, n. 1;), followed by Bury 
(Gk. Hiil.^ p, J47; cp. Francotte, Melanges, pp. 6i f.), has gone out of his way to 
do. Holm's points have already been met; they are (1) ForPhalaris, Peiaiatracus 
and Polycrates brute force was as indispensable as for later tyrants like Dlonysius 
and Agathocles. (2) These latter owed their rise as much as earlier tyrants to 
the hatred that the lower classes bore the nobles. (3) Herodotus does not dis- 
tinguish king from tyrant. Buiy's dogmatism pn this point and his denial of 
n "age of tyrants" is responsible for the inception of this book. 
1. (v.), I3IO&- 
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great importance to birth and upbringing. It is no less the basis 
of much republicanism which from one point of view is merely a 
denial of the value of heredity and specialized political education. 
Men have often been ready, and with reason, to endure much 
from a ruler whose power is based on his personality. But there 
is one basis of political power that mankind has never tolerated, and 
that basis is mere riches. They have felt with Plato that the plutocrat 
as such has no right at all to rule. "He seemed to be one of the city 
rulers," says Plato^, of the oligarch whose power is based on his 
wealth, "but in reality he was neither its ruler nor its servant, but 
merely a consumer of its stores." Plato was here at one with hb 
countrymen*. In the fifth century, as we know from the history 
of the wealthy Nikias, riches did not exclude an Athenian from the 
highest position in the state. But neither did they constitute a claim 
to political power. In his lamous funeral oration Pericles twice 
claims that at Athens poverty is no bar to a political career. Pericles 
is speaking of course for his own age. If the evidence collected in 
this book has any value, the state of things during the first four 
generations or so after the invention of a metal coinage was very 
different. Money for a while became the measure of a man, and 
wealth by itself brought political power. 

We must beware of expecting simplicity anywhere in history^. 
Even from the purely commercial point of view there were doubtless 
powerful side-currents that have left no trace in our extant records. 
The power of the Medici in Florence was based on their commercial 
supremacy. But it did not rest entirely on their actual trading. In 
part it was based on their position in the Papal treasury among the 
mercatores Romanam curiam sequentes, and in part again on the 
struggle between Emperor and Pope*. Similar factors must have 
influenced the careers of Pheidon and other early tyrants of Greece. 
In part again these early tyrants seem to have stood for a racial 
movement. This was certainly the case at Sicyon, where the tyranny 
marked theascendancy of the pre- Dorian population; probably also 
at Corinth, where the first tyrant's &ther belonged to the Aeolic 

'-■Rep. 552 b. 

* Cp. IiOCT. Pantg. 62 (105), "thinking it monatrous that the few should be 
maacer* of the many and that those who are below them in point of property but 
in other respects not a whit their inferiors should be excluded from office." 

' Poehlmann, Gruitdris^, p. 73, n. i (my theory a "falsche Vera^emeine- 
rung"). * Sieveking, FienelJ. Soc. Wirt, vu, p. 81. 
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pre- Dorian element of the population^. This racial factor is easily 
reconciled with the commercial, quite apart from the possibility 
that the pre-Dorian element that comes to the top at this period 
may have been closely related to the Levantine race that plays so 
prominent a part in Aegean commerce of the present day. 

Nor must the personal element be left out of account, though so 
lamentably little is known about it Cypselus and Pheidon, Peisis- 
tratus and Polycrates were certainly great personalities in their way. 
The leaders in any movement are generally that. On the whole 
t^ey seem to have ruled well. Their government, except towards 
opponents and rivals, was by no means oppressive. All the more 
surprising therefore is their general condemnation. It is indeed 
scarcely possible to explain it except on the view that they ruled by 
right not of their personalities but of their riches. The prosperity 
that they brought to their cities was altogether material. The famous 
works of Polycrates were altogether the works of men's hands. It 
is charaaeristic of the rule of a typical early tyrant like Periander 
that he encouraged the worship of Dionysus and Aphrodite at the 
expense of the cults of Poseidon and Apollo". No doubt his object 
was pardy to break down the monopoly of priestly office and religious 
privilege that had hitherto been enjoyed by the aristocracy*: but 
it is significant that while the tyrants' policy meant a material 
advance in all directions, it meant also a materialization even of 
religion. That is why with a clearness of judgment that can be 
matched outside Greece only in Dante, the united verdict of all 
the Greeks utterly condemned them. 

Two centuries after the expulsion of the tyrants from Athens, 
the city again fell under a ruler who is said to have made its materia) 
welfare his chief care, and "to have prided himself that there was 
much profitable trade in the city and that all enjoyed in abundance 
the necessaries of life." Such according to Demochares, a nephew 
of Demosthenes, was the boast of Demetrius of Phaleron, and for 
it he is utterly condemned by Demochares as "taking pride in 
things that might be a sourceof pride to a tax-collector oranartizan." 
The condemnation is quoted by Polybius as "no common chaise*," 

' How and Wells, Hdt. v. 92 ^ i, regard an anti-Dorian reaction as a usual 
feature of eariy Peloponnesian tyrannies. 

* Busolt, Lti^A^irR. I. p. 209; cp. Hdt. i. 23; Suid. 3. v. 'h.ptav\ Strabo viii, 37S. 
' Buaolt, Lakedaim. i. p. zio. 

• Polyb. XII. 13. 
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Polybius plainly regards it as particularly damning, for he quotes it 
d prttfos of certain monstrous charges that were current about 
Demochares to prove that Demetrius must have refrained from 
supporting them for lack of evidence and not from lack of iU-wiU. 
Demochares and Polybius are a long step from the early tyrants: 
but both in a sense belong to the period that followed the tyrants' 
fell. Their views about Demetrius and his materialistic policy may 
well be an inheritance from an earlier age. 

The age of the tyrants lasted for little more than five generations, 
and never so long as that in any one city'. This feet may have some 
consolation for those who fear a modern tyranny of wealth, and 
offere perhaps an analogy for the observations- of H. G. Wells 
on the transitory character of the modern financial boss^. The 
determination not to be permanently governed by mere wealth is 
as strong to-day as it was twenty-five centuries ago. "The loathing 
of capital with which our labouring classes to-day are growing more 
and more infected" is explained by William James' as "largely 
composed of this sound sentiment of antipathy for lives based on 
mere having." He contrasts* the "military and aristocratic" ideal 
of the "well-born man without possessions." 

It is of course particularly hard to test the scorn of possessions 
of a class that can always help itself to them at a crisis, and, as 
William James himself admits, the ideal has always been "hideously 
corrupted^." Certainly at the present day the antipathies between 
aristocracy and militarism and capitalism are, to say the least of it, 
not particularly marked. It is the democracy that loathes capitalism. 
But this may be merely a phase. The and -capitalist movement 
may end by labour becoming fetally materialised or fetally im- 
poverished, and in any country where that happens the way will 
be open for a new Peisistratus. 

' Except at Sicyon it aeldom lasted more than two generatioDB; cp. Hdt. v. 91, 
where the oracle prophesies that Cypaelus and his sons shall be kings of famed 
Corinth, but not bis sons' sons, ai/rAc icai iraiSfc, vaiSav yt fiiv ovKtTi iraiSts. 

* Amicipaiions, pp. 156-7; cp. thcNoTth of England saying that it is three 
generations from clogs to clogs. 

* Varietits of Religious Experience, p. 3:9. 

* Ibid. p. 3:8. 

* Cp. H. G. Wells, Tano Bungay\ p. 486, on the governing classes of Great 
Britain as seen at Westminster, "the reaUtiea are greedy trade, base profit- 
seeking, bold advertisement — and kingship and chivalry.. .are dead." 



Appendix A (to p. 37). The supposed 
Agricultural and Northern Diakria 

The agricultural or pastoral explanation of the party that supported 
Peisistratus has no inherent probability^ Of course 
ing population '^ '^ ^"^^ speciHcally stated on good authority that in 
took little part his days people of either of these two classes played 
mpolitics, , J ■ ■ I- ■ .■ ■ 1. , 

the decisive part in politics, objections would be 

silenced. But the ancient evidence points all the other way. Aristotle 
repeatedly states that of all people farmers and herdsmen are least 
prone to support revolutions", and definitely pictures these two 
classes as having played an entirely passive part both under the 
regime of the early tyrants and during its establishment^. When on 
the throne Peisistratus ^ve financial help to impoverished farmers*, 
a feet that is brought by Grundy^ into connexion with his supposed 
agricultural Diakrioi. But in doing so Grundy disregards some of 
the words that he himself quotes, which show that the tyrant is 
dealing not with his supporters but with a body of men who were 
not interested in politics but threatened to become so if driven off 
the land. Geographically there is nothing to connect with the 
Diakria the men whom Peisistratus thus relieved. In his earlier 
days the most distressed and discontented part of the agricultural 
population were the pelatai and hektemoroi* who worked the lands 
of the rich'' and therefore presumably lived in the Plain. 

According to the Constitution of Athens the hill men were made 
up largely of people not of pure race, whose claim to citizenship 
was more than doubtful^. Such a description is singularly inap- 
plicable to the people on the land In Attica, where in the fifth 

* See e.g. Mauri, Cia. Lav. deW Attica, p. 3a 

' Ariatot. Pol. viii. (vi.), 1319a. ' Ibid. 1318J. 

* Aristot. AUj. Pot. \6; cp. Ad. V.H. ix, 15 andMax.Tyr. xxni. (Teubner, 
= Duebner, p. 117). 

* Grundy, Tbuc. and bis Age, p. 1 17. 

' For a full discussion of these people see Gilliard, Rejarmts de Solon, chap. vl. 
' Aristot. A^. Pol. 2. 

^ oi T^ yivfi itt) Kaffopoi, . .las iroXXuv KOiriavoipTtor t^s iroXirfiar ov 
irpoir^iioi-. Aristot. Alb. Pol. 13. 
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century they still prided themselves on having an undisturbed 
autochthonous population, Plutarch speaks of the hill men as a 
"mob of hirelings^" In the days just after Solon shepherds and 
small fermers of the hektemor class may have been hirelings, but 
they can hardly have ever been a mob. 

There is therefore little to be said for the attempt to identify 
the hill men with the shepherds and hypothetical farmers of Mount 
Parnes. We cannot even be certain that the latter ever existed. 

The soil of Attica was notoriously poor, abounding in stony 
districts (0fXXet«) useful only for pasture'. Attica claimed to be 
the land not of corn but of the olive. Demetcr had her seat not 
in the great plain of Attica, but in the small and much more fertile 
plain of Eleusis. 

None of the champions of an agricultural hill party dwelling 
and lived but °" Mount Parnes seems to have seriously enquired 
Uttle on the into the upper limit of cultivation with wheat on 
mounUuM, ^^ mountains of Attica. The only ancient writers 
who talk of agriculture being carried on there are the writer of the 
Aristotelian Constitution of Athens and Statius. 

The former* tells the story of the man with the iarm on Hymeitus 
(tov iv TtS "tfi,i\TT^ yetopyovvTa). The story says nothing about 
the frequency of &rms on Hymettus or of the height up the hill- 

* flijTiKir S^XoE, Plut. Sol. 29. 

' Thue. :. I. Xenophon indeed, dr Fret. 1. 3, calls Attica all productive 
(jTOHi^opwrdrrj), and declares that things that could not even grow in many 
places bear fruit in Attica. But the context shows that this only applies to the 
' most favoured districts, cp. ibid, 5, quoted below; the reference, too, is strictly 
to the variety of Atric crops (doubtless a result of Atheman luxury and enter- 
prise); cp. Plato, CritiO!, iioe-iiia; "(fifth century) Attica can vie with any 
land in Che variety and excellence of its products [r^ irdinpapay iBxapirvv 
Tt tivat); but in those days" {i.e. in the mythical past) "in addition to their 
quality it produced them in great abundance." Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
VIII. S, says that " at Athens the barley produces more meal than anywhere else, 
since it is an excellent land for that crop"; but thia Bays nothing as to the amount 
of land in Attica under barley. Boeckh, Public Economy, j. p. 109, calculates 
that in ancient Attica 955,500 plethra out of a total area of 1,304,000 were under 
com; but his calculation is based on a series of conjectures as Co the yearly con- 
sumprion and imporC which hardly weigh against the coaslderatioDs adduced 

* AristoC. Atb. Pol. 16. So {ap. Leutsch, Paronriiografh. Gt. 11, p. 756) 
Mantissa, 1. 76 (where Feisistratus expresses surprise at anyone fanning such 
land, rii-at (apToifC avaLpaii)i.tvoi TOioiJTa ytapyolri j^upi'a), and, with no reference 
to Hymettus, Zenob, iv. 76 {ap. eoad. i. p. 105). 
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side of this pardcular feirm. But it does say something about the 
soil and the crops. The soil consisted of stones, the crops, so the 
fiirmer told Peisistratus, were "troubles and sorrows." This hardly 
suggests that in the days of the tyranny Hymettus was of any great 
importance agriculturally. The same conclusion is suggested by the 
story of the clever Pelasgians who succeeded in cultivating the land 
at the foot of Hymettus, much to the surprise of the Athenians^, 
Statius* speaks of the ploughmen of fragrant Hymettus (olentis 
arator Hymetti), and the vineyards of Parnes (Parnesque benignus 
uitibus}. The former is almost a contradiction in terms. Fragrant 
is an allusion to the famous honey of Hymettus, or to the thyme 
that produced it*. Thyme and honey do not go with cornfields. 
A " Parnes kindly to vines" is not easily reconciled with Pausanias, 
who makes the mountain a good hunting-place for bears and wild 
boars*. Plato declares that in his days some of the Attic mountains 
were barren except for their yield of honey^, whereas once they 
had been covered with forests*, some of which had only recently 
been cut down. The feme of the honey of Hymettus went so &r 
back, that the mountain was claimed as the place where bees were 
first created'. Aristotle divides bees according to whether their 
haunts are cultivated (r[fj.epa) or mountainous (opeivd). The latter 
are described in the next sentence as haunting the forests (uXovofioif. 
At the present day the Attic mountains are scarcely cultivated 

at all*, and though in ancient Attica cultivation may 
cupied by (or- have been more intense, yet apart from the difficulties 
^^ and wild of carrying it up the mountain side, the whole scheme 

of life presupposes vast supplies of timber for ship- 
building, fuel, and coundess other purposes. Bursian is probably 
right when he says that in antiquity Parnes was "thickly covered 
with forest in which numerous beasts found shelter, including wild 
boars and bears*''." During the period of Athens' greatness, between 

' HdL VI. 137- 

* Stac. Tb^. XII. G12, G20. ° Athen. i. iSd, Si/xov 'YfoiTTiov. 

* Paus. 1. 32; cp. Plut. Sot. Z} (Solon offered rcwarda for killing wolvea). 
' Plato, Critiat, iiic\ cp. references, Buriian, Gtog. Gr. i. p. 254. 

* Cp. the "forest dad mountain {opoi nariui/ui'av uXf))" of Odysi, xiii. 351. 
' Columella ix. 2. 

» Arietot. Hisl. Anim. ix. 624*. 

' Zimrocra, Greek Commotnciallb, p. 44, quoting J. L. Myrei. 
"» Bunian, Gr.Geog. i. p. 252; cp. Cavaignac, ^"irfes Finaitc. p. ijiGuiraud, 
Prop. Fonc. p. 505, n. 5. Bursian is based on Paus. I. 32 (quoted above). 
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550 and 350 B.C., the supply of timber must have been constantly 
diminishing. Yet towards the end of the fifth century the charcoal- 
burners had their centre at Acharnae, below the southern slopes 
of Parnes, only about seven or eight miles from Athens, Thucydides 
excludes Acharnae from the plain^, and we must infer that it was 
not then the land of corn and vines that it is now. If not forest it 
was waste. If the land round Acharnae had not been claimed for 
Arming, it is hardly likely that farmers abounded higher up^. 

The same inference is suggested by a passage of Xenophon which 
implies that corn could not be grown in the mining district, which 
is distinctly hilly but does not reach anything like the height of 
Pentelicon, Hjmiettus, or Parnes, "and there is also land which 
when sown does not bear fruit, but being mined supports a popula- 
tion many times larger than it would if it was producing corn: 
and its argentiferous character is plainly due to Providence," etc.*. 

Then again frequent mention is made in ancient Attic documents 
of "boundary estates" and these are explained by the scholiast to 
Aeschines as "lands on the border of the country, extending either 
to the mountains or the sea*," Such a definition implies that the 
s were almost as unused to cultivation as the sea itself. 



' Thuc, II, 30, ij; cp.Loepa, Alb. Mill. xvu. {[892), p. 394, n. 1. 

* Another posaibilitj" is to equate the Plain of Tliucydides with the Parts 
round the City of Cleisthenes. This h only probable on the assumption that the 
Oeiithenic triple division followed the lines of the old local parties, and that the 
old names persisted in unofficial usage. It implies that the PeisisCratan Diakria 
corresponded roughly to the CleisChenic Mesogcia and extended far south of 
Brauron (tee p. 311). But more probably Thucydides is using "plain" in its 
natural sense of low-lying level open country. 

' Xen. de Feci. 1. 5; cp, Strabo ix. 400, "tar the beat honey comes from the 
mining district." The passage from the di Vecl. is misunderstood by Grundy, 
7buc. and bis Agt, p. 151, n. i, who says, "the reference is certainly to a wide- 
spread system of market-gardening and perhaps also to the purchasing power 
of the product of vine cultivation." Grundy gives no evidence that cabbages 
or other vegetables or even wine were many times as valuable as com; he plainly 
takes opvTTOfii-inf as Chough it were uKawTofUvif, and appears to think that the 
sentence refers to Attica at large, a view that is rendered most unlikely both by 
the language (ton Si icai y^ ij irntiiiofu'i'ri ou ijitpfi naptror, not icai antipoiurii 
(liu ^ y^ oi <p(pti Kapnov), and the context (the crops of Atrica are finished 
with in I. 4, and the sentence just quoted follows a statement about the Attic 
quarries and precedes the declaration that the mines are the gift of God). 

* SchoL Aesch. c. Timarcb. 97 {13); cp. Harpocrat. s.v. (Vj^ni-id, and 
Lex. Seguer. ap. Bekker, Anec. Gr. p. 256. See further Boeckh, Pu4. Econ. i. 
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In Italy too the limit of cultivation of wheat seems to have been 
low. Latin writers repeatedly contrast the forest-clad mountains 
with the arable lowlands, and in some cases the mountains that these - 
writers have in mind are considerably lower than the heights of 
Parnes^. 

Enough has been said to show how little r^ison there is for 
(Bl The case pJ£tyrmg the mountains of North and East Attica 
for a North' in the days of Peisistratlis as the home of a lar^e 
Crantry " rests and active agricultural population. It remains for us 
on misreadings to examine the evidence for thinking that this district 
pretations of **^ known as the "Hill Country." We shall find 
ancient au- that if possible It is flimsier still. The supporters of 
the prevailing view base their case mainly on the 
definition of the Diakria found in the printed editions of Hesychius. 
This definition is the main source of all existing misconceptions. 
It is necessary therefore to examine it. The words of Hesychius as 
generally quoted are these. "Diakrieis: not only certain of the 
Euboeans but also of the Athenians: also a place (rotro^) in Attica: 
the Diakria is the land from Parnes to Brauran." The modern 
name for the hills at Brauron is Ylepdri. (EndJ, which seems at first 
sight to harmonize well with the definition of the Diakria just 
quoted. But if we examine any good map of Attica, we see that 
Hepdri does not end the Southern extension of Parnes; it forms the 
North-east extremity of the hilis of South Attica. That is a first 
diiEculty. It Is at least unusual to define the limits of a district 
by places beyond those limits. We do not say that Germany extends 
from Tilsit to Verviere. 

The second objection is &r more serious. It Is that the Mss. 
say nothing of Brauron. The word they give is Balylon (ets 
BaXi^XtunD?, sic). This was emended by Aldus to Babylon. Brauron 
is a conjecture of Palmerius, and by no means a certain one. In 
Byzantine times the iamlliar Babylon (pronounced Vavylon) would 
indeed be a very natural corruption for the then obscure Brauron 
(pronounced Vrafi"on). The ms. Balylon is not nearly so likely 
to be a phonetic corruption of Brauron. It might conceivably be an 

^ LuOTet. V. 1370-5; Virg. Am. xi. 316-10 and Servius, ad loc; cp. Am. 
XI. 569J Tac. Arm. I. 17. The Latin evidence all shows that when Pliny, N.H. 
XVIII. II, says that foreign wheat can only be coroparci! with the mountain 
crops of Italy (montania Italiae agris), he is using "mons" of anything that is 
not valley. Caesar, it should be remembered, speaks of the mountains of Kent. 
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orthographic corruption of Aulon, a place or region in the mining 
district in the extreme South of Attica^. The eis with the genitive 
of the M3. suggests however some" more complete corruption'. 

But even if the reading "to Brauron (eU Bpavpavay' were 
certain, Hesychius would still be a doubtful authority on this point. 
His definition of the "Coast" runs thus: "the Coast: Attica, whence 
also the ship Paralos (^ irapdkla- ^ 'Atti«ij, ?vdev xal fj vav'i 
irapdko^)" This presumably means that the Coast was a synonym 
for Attica, the coastland par txcillmce. Such a deiinition might be 
supported by philological connexions between 'ArTintij and attr-r)^- 
Conceivably with ^ 'Attikt! we should understand not yfi but 
irapaXia: the Coast means per excellence the Attic coast (compare 
the modern "Riviera"). This interpretation is supported by our 
author's deiinition of the men of the coast (ot irapaKioL)^ which 
runs "those who occupy the coast ofAttica." Neither interpreta- 
tion vindicates Hesychius as an authority on the triple division of 
Attica. He makes no mention of the Plain. 

Modern writers, it is true, give the word "coast" {irapaKia) a 
conventional meaning and confine it to the Southern apex of the 
Attic triangle, the district of Attica that has the largest proportion 
of coast to interior*. Their view has one feet in its fevour. After 
the expulsion of the tyrants, when Cleisthenes set himself to break 
up the old local political parties, the whole of this Southern apex 
was included among the "coast" trittyes or (th)ridings of his new 
triple division of the whole country. But there are indications that 
the inclusion of this whole district in the coast was never anything 
but an artificial arrangement* to prevent either of the other two 
divisions from overbalancing the coast*. The Cleisthenic coast was 

^ C.I.A. II. 782; Acschin. c. Ttmarcb. iii (17). 

' The ua. is much abbreviated and very corrupt, Schow, Htsycb. p. x. 

' Cp. Strabo ix. 391. 

• Cp. the maps of Milchhoefer, Abh. Bed. Acad. 1892 after p. 48, and Loeper, 
Aih. Mitt. XVH. pi. XII. Milchhoeier's " coast" goes considerably further North 
than Loeper"!. 

* Perhaps not altogether go, at least after the Persian peril and Theniistoclei 
had given the mining district something of a naval character. See Ath. Milt. 

*"It would be tedious to enumerate the demes of the interior owing to 
their number," Strabo ix. J99, just after a (presumably lull) enumeration of 
the Attic coast demes. The city was probably growing rapidly at the time of 
Cleisthenes' reforms. 
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of course not confined to this Southern apex. The modems who 
imagine this restricted use base their assumption on a misunder- 
standing of their authorities. They quote Thucydides 11. 55, where 
in reference to a Peloponnesian raid on Southern Attica he speaks 
of "the so-called coast land," But the precise words of Thucydides 
show that the ravages were confined to the coast*, while inscriptions 
and passages in other writers prove that the name "coast" was not 
confined to the Southern apex of Attica but was normally applied 
to the whole Attic seaboard*. When Thucydides uses the expression 
"what is called the coast land "he need not be taken as meaning that 
the name "coast" in Attica was used as a synonym for what 
Herodotus calls the Sunium Heights^ Very possibly he is com- 
menting rather on the fact that the Attic coast was called by the 
poetical name TrdpaXov yij, ■jrapdkla (the land of the brinej 
instead of the good fifth century prose word irapaBaKdtTiriO'iy 
ein$a\dera-io'; (the land by the seaj. He himsdf uses hrtBaXcuriTio^ 
in the very next chapter for the coast land of the Pelopormese*. 

Another tpxt which has been thought* to establish a Northern 
or North-Eastern Diakria and a Southern Paralia is a fragment of 
Sophocles* in which the mythical king Pandion divides Attica 
between his three sons. Two scholia of Aristophanes' and a notice 
in Suidas^ equate the North-Eastern of these divisions with the 
Diakria. But against this equation must be set that of Stephanus 
Byzantinus*, who says that the Diakria fell to the son who received 
according to Sophocles the Southern division. 

' "First Chey ravaged the land that looka- towards the Peloponnesus, then 
((ircira S() that which faces Euboea and Androa." "The addition of bi em- 
phasizes the antithesis," Marchant, Tbuc. ii. ad lot. 

' Hdt. V. 81; Strabo ix, 395, 400; C.I.A. 11. 1059 (cp. Strabo ix. J98), 1194, 
izc66, 1191;. 

^ yovvAs iovvusKos, Hdt. iv. 99. The meaning of youror is not certain, but 
see Liddell and Scott s.v.: Macaulay tranaktea "hill region." 

* Hesych. and Suid. explain irapakia and jrdpaXoc by napaBaKdiririot, 
M. Psellus by ftriBakaTriSuiv. 

^ See Loeper, jiib. Mia. xvii. p. 429. ' Strabo ix. 39*, 

' Ferp. liij, Lysis, 58. ' Suid. a.v. 

• Stepb. Byi. ».v. 
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Appendix B (to p. i68). The Date of the 
Argive-Aeginetan Embargo on Attic Pottery 

The outstanding facts in the history of Attic pottery are these. 
During the dark ages Attic pottery takes perhaps the foremost 
place in the whole of Greece Proper. The dominant ware of this 
period is of a well defined style generally known as Geometric, of 
which the Attic "Dipylon" ware (fig, 43) is a superior and well 
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represented variety', that appears to have been in considerable 
request beyond the borders of Attica^. The period of eclipse for 
Attic pottery is the seventh century and the beginning of the sixth. 
During this period oriental influences made themselves felt in all 
Greek arts and crafts. In Greece Proper the dominant pottery of 
the period is the Corinthian {figs. 22, 34J, and another ware that 
b^n somewhat rariier but largely overlapped it, c= ^j =i ijyag j 
generally known as Proto- Corinthian (fig, 44). VSSi I? 

These two febrics flooded most of Greece as well J"*^ H 

as Sicily and Italy, and are found in abundance A^^^^^i 
in many Greek cities of the East. But in Attica Czf^ ^eHSr)y^ 
Dipylon ware seems to have held the market well [li?— ,w V^ 
into the seventh century", and to have been ^fr^S^^W 
followed by the vases known as Proto- Attic and ^^^^^^ ^S 
Phaleron*, which occupy only a humble place in ^^^&E3F 
the ceramic history of die periods Then in the VlllJ/y 

first half of the sixth century Attica developed its siSi 

famous Black Figure style (fig. 41), that quickly pig. 44. Proto- 
drgve~all competitors out of the market. Corinthian vase. 

From the commercial point of view an embargo on Attic pottery 

' See i.g. Ktoker, Jabrb. I. pp. [ 11-13; Buschor, Gr. yiisenmal}p. 39;Mueller 
and Oelmann, Ttryns, i. p. i6i. 

TheGeometriiJof the Argolid is described by Poulaen, Dipyhngraber, p, 66, 
as a "featureless variety" (unpersonliche Gattung). 

' On export of Dipylon ware see Pettier up. Saglio, Diet. d. Ani. b.v. vases, 
p. 6j4; Prim, Fundi aus Naukraiis, p. 77 {Cyprus and Thera). 

" Bdoch, Rhein. Mus. 1890, p. 590, following Kroker, Jabrb. i. pp. 95 f., 
who however is mistaken {ibid. p. 1 13) In dating Dipylon vases with war ships 
depicted in action as necessarily later than 664 b.c. See below, pp. 321 f. So also 
F. Pouljen, DipylongrHhtr, pp. 13 (seventh? century Egyptian objects in 
Dipylon graves), 27-18 (Pro to-Corinthian vjses in Attic Ceometric graves). 

• Boehlau, Jabrb. u. (1887), pp. 33-66. For the name Phaleron see Jahrh. 
II. p. 44. 

' Late seventh century Atric ware, style of Netoa amphora, has been found 
at Naukratis, where Prinz, Fundi, p. 77, argues that it must have been taken 
by Aeginetans, aince Aegina was the only European Greek city with a concession 
at Naukratis. But for the general poverty of Athens at that period cp. the 
Acropolia finde, which show some thousand Dipylon sherds, as against only 
about forty Proto-Attic, 160 Vourva (Attic with zones of animals and rosette 
fill-omament, date probably about 600 B.C.), fifteen Pro to-Corinthian, and 
125 Corinthian; Graef, Fasm Acrap. Albert, pp. 23, 34, 41, 44, 51. At least two 
of the ProtCh-Corinthian sherds, and a very considerable number of the Corinthian 
may be sixth century. 
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between about 670 and 570 b.c. would have been practically 
pointless. It is only before the earlier date and after the later that 
Attic pottery was a menace to its rivals. As between these dates 
all that is known of the history of pottery in the Argolid and A^ina 
inclines strongly in favour of the earlier period. The most ardent 
protectionist will admit that protection is useless without something 
to protect, and from 570 B.C. onwards neither Argos nor A^na 
appears to have had any interest in any possible rival to Attic ware. 
But in the early part of the seventh century Argos and Aegina alike 
were flooded with both Corinthian* and Proto- Corinthian' pottery, 
and, as may be gathered from the traditions about the lot of Temenos^, 
it is highly probable that they were much interested in pushing these 
wares, which are found in large quantities not only in Greece 
Proper, but also in Italy, Asia Minor, and even further aiield*. 
Corinthian pottery is unquestionably a Corinthian product^. The 
place of origin of PjiiiQ:£orinthian is, as has been already noticed, 
much disputed. It has been claimed for Aegtna itself*, and for 
Argos'. Corinth is a possibility^, as also is Chalcis, for which latter 
the abundant finds at Cumae are interesting but by no means decisive 
evidence". Most archaeologists prefer Si cyo n^". 

* Thierech ap. Furcwaengler, Aigirui, p. 451, 

' Alb. Mia. 1897, p. 162 (Aegina); Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 448. 
' Above, pp. 176 f. ' 

* Prinz, Fundi aus Naukratis, p. 69, following Loeschcke, Atb. Miit. xxii. 
p. 264. 

' Above, pp. 185-7, ^'-3' 

* ThicrBch, Aegina, p. 448; Graef, Wocb. Klois. Phil. 1893, p. 139. 

' Hoppin, Argive Heranim, i. p. 59, 11. pp. 1 19 f. (arguing from the unbroken 
development of the style that can be traced In the Heraeum finds); DragendorS, 
Tbera, 11, p. 193; but cp. Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 477; Rert. PbU. Woth. 1895, 
p. 20*; Poulsen, Difylongribet, p. 75. 

* Cp. finds at Corinth itself and at the Corinthian Syracuse. Corinthian is 
admittedly not a development of Proto-Corinthiani hut from this to argue with 
Prim, Funde aus Nauk. p. 70, that Proto-Corinthian cannot he a Cariothian 
product is to assume that an industry once in existence makes it impossible for 
a rival concern, producing a different style of article, to be started in the same 

■ dty, even in the case of so cosmopolitan a centre as Corinth. 

* Gabrid, Mon. Ant. xxii. p. 362; de Ridder, de Eoypis, p. 56, n. 4. 

"• Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 477; Thiersch, Aegina, p. 448; Prinz, Funde aus 
Nauk. p. 70; K. F. Johaosen, Sihyeniske Vase/. The Chigi vase, a Proto-Cotin- 
thian masterpiece, has an inscription in an alphabet that is neither Argive, 
Aeginetan, nor Chalcidtan (see especially the lambda), but may well be 
Sicyonian. 
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The balance of expert opinion at present is certainly in fevour 
of the North-«ast Peloponnesus^. In Chapter VI evidence is cited 
to show that the whole of this region was probably under Argive 
domination previous to the establishment of tyrannies at Corinth 
and Sicyon about the year 660 B.C. But after that the situation 
changes. Corinth and Sicyon become strong cities, friendly to one 
another and hostile to Argos*. Corinthian pottery eclipses all its 
rivals, with Proto- Corinthian as an easy but lagging second. If 
Argos had wanted protection for her native pottery in the second 
half of the seventh century, she would have excluded not Attic 
pottery, but the wares of Corinth, and perhaps Sicyon*. Attic 
pottery revived and began to dominate the Greek market about 570 
B.C., and that is the date to which the embargo is assigned by 
Hoppin, who published the pottery from the Ai^ive Heraeum. 
But if that was the date, then, as he himself declares, its motive 
can have been "nothing but simple spite, since no increased activity 
on the part of the Argive potters is the result*." The motive that 
Hoppin so rightly desiderated can best have been at work when 
Pro to-Corinthian and Corinthian pottery was already on the market, 
but Corinth and Sicyon were not yet under tyrants. 

Thus on i priori grounds the early years of the seventh century 
form fer the most likely period for an Aeginetan or Argive embargo 
on the pottery of Attica*. The power that destroyed the Dipylon 
ships' might well have struck a blow at Dipylon pottery, if only to 
improve its own position in the carrying trade. 

It remains to test this general probability by the evidence of the 
sites more immediately concerned. 

In Aegina Attica Black Figure pottery has been found in some 
abundance'. In &ct Attic pottery found a ready entrance from the 

1 Pottier in Saglio, DUl. d. Ant. ».v. Vase*, p. 637, suros up for North Pelo- 
ponnesus not far from Corinth; Frickenhaus, Tirym, 1. p. 103, Argolis but not 
Argos (cp. ibid. pp. 145-6, Mueller and Oelmann on a type of geometric Krater- 
skyphos common in the Argolid ifiat leads up directly to ProCo-Corinthtan). 

' Above, pp. 179-180. 

' For Sicyonian potteries being important at this time see Waldstein, Arg. 
Heraeum, 11. p. 166, n. 1, and cp. above, p. 316, n. lo. 

* Argive Heraeum, 11. p. 175. 

' Biisolt, Gr. G? II. p. 200, thinks it dates "probably as early as the seventh 
century." ' Below, pp. jzi f. 

' B.S.A. XI. pp. 226-7; Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 478; Thiersch, ibid. p. 458; 
Pallat, Alb. Mitt. 1897, p. 314. 
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Utter half of the seventh century onwards^. If there is any stage 
of Attic pottery that is poorly represented on the island, it is the 
Proto-Attic and Phaleron. Such at any rate is the evidence of the 
excavations at the temple of Aphaia; and the scarcity of early 
orientalizing Attic harmonizes with what is known of the Geometric 
pottery from the site. This latter style, so Thiersch reports^ is 
richly represented, and in two groups, which are plainly imports 
from the neighbouring r^ions of Attica and the Argolid, The 
Attic ware predominates at first, the finds at Eleusis and the 
Athenian Kerameikos offering the closest analogies. Tovrards the 
end of the Geometric style, when it begins to connect up with 
Proto- Corinthian, the second great group oi imports begins, with 
types that are also found in great numbers in the Argolid, at Tiryns 
and the Argive Heraeum. 

Again, in the Aeginetan temple of Aphrodite, where the pottery 
found by Stais has been published by Pallat^, Geometric sherds, in 
clay and technique not to be distinguished from Attic, were iairly 
numerous, but coming down from the eighth century to the seventh, 
we are told that the Attic pottery of the period, the so-called Proto- 
Attic, is represented only by a few types, some of which are perhaps 
only imitations of the genuine Attic. 

Similarly, the excavators of the Ai^ive Heraeum report that "Jn 
the Argolid we find the Geometric style ceasing almost abruptly, 
while the Argive style becomes as it were emancipated*." Argive 
is the Americans' name for Proto-Corinthian". 

The vast majority of the fragments of this period from the 
Aphrodite temple are Proto- Corinthian or early Corinthian*. Attic 
pottery reappears among the finds of about the middle of the sixth 
century, with a few sherds of Kleinmeister kylikcs. Pallat indeed' 

' Thiersch ap. Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 458 (Vourva). 

* Aegina, p. 436; cp. Furtwaengler, ibid. p. 474. 
' Atb. Milt. 1897, pp. 265 f. 

* Argive Heraeum, li. pp. lil-2. Hoppin, itid. p. 102, thinks the Heraeum 
Geometric probahly Argive lathei than Attic. Aa regards the abrupt termina- 
tion of Geometric on the Heraeum site, it should be remembered that the temple 
only dates from the eighth to the seventh century, Frickenhaus, Tityns, p. 118, 
and that a previous secular settlement appears to have come to a violent end. 

' And for much else aa well, including some Argive. 

' Pallat, Alb. Mill. 1897, pp. 273 I., 315; cp. Studoiczka, Alb. Mill. 1S99, 
pp. 361 f. 

' Alb. Mill. 1897, p. 332; cp. Buschor, Gr. Vasenmal.^ pp. 64, 66. 
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speaks further on of the Proto-Attic (i.e. early seventh century 
AtticJ that is richly represented at Aegina, and Loeschcke too 
speaks of all stages of Attic ware from Dipylon onwards occurring 
in the island*. Unfortunately, such terms as rare and abundant 
are still used by archaeologists in the loosest and most misleading 
way. The only vases Loeschcke quotes are a "Tyrrhenian" am- 
phora, and an Ergotimos cup, i.e. two early sixth century vases, 
both from the Fontana collection, and attributed to Aegina only 
on the authority of dealers or collectors of the early part of the 
nineteenth century*. The feet remains that in the properly recorded 
excavations on the island, it is early in the seventh century that 
Attic pottery occupies its least prominent position, and that in the 
museum at Aegina", which includes the Aphaia finds and specimen 
pieces from the 1904 excavations at the Aphrodite temple, there is 
plenty of Mycenaean, Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and Corinthian 
pottery, some early Black Figure (about 550 B.C.), and a feir number 
of late Black Figure vases, but no Proto-Attic at all. 

For Argos the evidence is limited mainly to the finds from the 
Heraeum, the temple some miles from the city, that was excavated 
by the Americans. As mentioned already, the evidence from this 
site has been used for dating the embargo in the second half of the 
sixth century*. Unfortunately, the American report is mistaken in 
the dating of some of its finds. It ascribes to the first half of the 
sixth centurythearchaizing Attic potter Nikosthenes, who flourished 
in the second half*. The only two types of Attic fragments 
that the report states to have been found in considerable numbers* 
both belong to the latter part of the century, and not, as the report 
states, to the first half of 11 The finds therefore can hardly be 
quoted as indicating an exclusion of Attic pottery that started in 
the middle of the sixth century. They include only a very few 
fragments of early seventh century Attic'. 

The indignant Argives and Aeginetans who, at the date that we 
are trying to determine, had crushed the Athenians in Aegina, did 

' Atb. Milt. 1897, p. 263. 

* See Arcb.-cpig. Mitt, aus Ocsterreicb, ii. pp. 17 f. 
' ViBited by the writer in the spring of 1914. 

* How and WeUf, Hdi. v. 88. 2. 

' Argive Heraeum, a. p. 175; C.R. xn. pp. 86-87. 
' Argive Hemeun;, 11. p. J77, nos. 14, 16, 
' Argive Heraeum, u. p. 173. 
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not merely exclude Attic pottery from the temple or temples of 
their outraged deities. They insisted further on the exclusive use 
of local pottery. It is highly probable that a whole mass of this 
local pottery, used for this very purpose, has actually come down 
to us. In the recent excavations of the Heraeum at Tiryns, the 
vast majonty of the dedicated vases are miniature vessels of local 
fiibric. The number reaches nearly a thousand, forming a series 
that begins in the seventh century and runs right through the sixth 
century into the Afth^. Miniature vases similar in style, and pre- 
sumably of about the same date, were found in like abundance tn 
the Argive Heraeum*, where they were dated by the Americans 
many centuries too early. They form the most characteristic series 
of vase dedications in the temple. It has been su^ested with much 
plausibility by Frickenhaus in the Tiryns publication^, that it was 
just such a mass of similar votive vases that was seen by Herodotus 
in the temple of Damia and Auxesia in A^ina. If Frickenhaus 
is right, the exclusion of Attic pottery from certain temples in 
Aegina and the Argolid is naturally put back at least into the 
seventh century, Frickenhaus refuses to believe that the use of 
these "native pots" was due to the reason given by Herodotus. 
But does the association of these harmless little local vases with 
an anti-Attic policy really look like an aetiological invention? 

In the Aphaia temple on Aegina a quantity of local hand-made 
ware was found in the form of pots, jugs, plates, hydriae, amphorae, 
etc., large enough for use. Furtwaengler refers to them as ;^trrpa( *, 
another form of the word used by Herodotus of the native pots 
dedicated to Damia and Auxesia. Similar plain ware for practical 
use is found on many sites*, and is not likely to have attracted the 
notice of Herodotus, though on the other hand the word that he 
uses fpots, ^uTpt'Se?) points to plain coarse ware*. If this is the 
ware he noticed, our dating is not however affected, since the 
principal shapes find their nearest parallels in Geometric graves. 

> Frickenhaus, Tiryns, i. pp. 97-98, 

' Argive Heraeum, 11. pp. 96-97; cp. Tiryns, :. pp. 97-98, H7. 
^ Tiryns, 1. p. 95. 

* Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 441, quoting "pot dealer" (xvrpiJira>Xir)i applied 
to Aegina by Pollux vii. 197. 
° E.g. Thera, see Dragendoifi, Tbera, n. p. 231, 
' Cp. Prim, Funie aus Naukralis, p. 69. 
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Appendix C (to p. 169). Early Athenian 
Sea Power 

The earliest naval battle known to Thucydides was fought between 
the Corinthians and the Corcyraeans in 664 b.c.'. The Di'pylon 
ships are built with rams {fig. 45. a\ which by itself sufficiently 
shows their warlike character*. Some of them are depicted fighting, 
or with ftillen sailors lying all around (fig. 45, f)', a feet which led 
KrokeH to date them after 664 B.C. If Kroker's argument was 
sound, they would have to be dated later still, for it is highly unlikely 
that Athenian vases would depict for the local market a battle in 
which Athenians were not concerned^. But even 664 B.C. seems 
too late a date for the vases. Seventh century Greek pottery every- 
where shows Oriental influence. This is the case with typical 
seventh century Attic, which is known as Proto- Attic and Phaleron 
ware. Qi2£lon_pQjtery may have lasted on into this century, but 
it belongs mainly to the eighth and ninth^. A Geometric cup with 
a naVal fighffound at Eieusis^ occurred in the lowest stratum of 
the Geometric graves and is dated by Poulsen feirly early in the 
style*. 

There is however no necessary discrepancy with Thucydides. 
Helbig* points out that all Dipylon fights seem to be duels between 
single pairs of ships. Most of these Dipylon war-ships are depicted 
on huge vases that took the place of tombstones, so that the single 

1 Thuc. I. 13. " Torr, Rev. Arch? xxv. p. xt,. 

' Torr, ihiS.. figa. 3, 6 (ptobably), 10, (i, I2; Cartault, Mon, Gr. 1882-4, p. 53, 
figs, z, 3. 

* yuiri. I. pp. iii-i3i q>.TorT, fifp. jl«i.*xxv. p. 15. Kroker and Torr are 
answered by Pernice, Atb. Mitt. xvll. (189J), pp. 304-6) Pettier, Cat. Vasts 
Louvrt, I. pp. IH-J. 

' On the same psychological grounds, quite apart from the historical evidence 
for Athenian naval power during the dark ages, we must reject Assmann's 
suggestion, jircb. Anz. 1895, pp. 118-ig, that the Dipylon ships are the vessels 
of "the dreaded Phoenician pirates." 

' Bnieckner and Pemice, Alb. Mill. xvin. pp. 135-7; Poltier, Cat. Vases 
Louvrt, I. pp. 231-3; Helbig, Mem. Acad. Inscr. a B.-L. xxxvl. (1898), p. 390. 

' Arcb.Efb. 1898, pi. V. 1. 

* Poulsen, Dipylongrdber, p. 100. 

' Mem. Acad. Inscr. el B.-L. xxxvi. (1898), p. 400; pace Kroker, Jabrb. i. 
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ship, or ship-duel, might be explained by the single sea-captain who 
lay beneath^. But against this explanation must be set the single 
ships and single ship fights on smaller Dipylon vases and the naval 



%l 



duel on the vase signed by Aristonothos, probably an Argive potter 
of the firet half of the seventh century (fig. 46J*. One late Dipylon 

' Suggested and rejected by Brueckner and Pemice, Alb. Mill, xvill. p. 153. 
' Wtmer V orUgebldlUT, 1888, pi. I. 8; Walters-Birch, Hist. Anc. Pott. l. 
pL XVI. i Buschor, Gr. Fasenmal.'- pp. 60-61. 
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fragment (fig. 45, d)^ shows a ship's crew Bghting warriors on land, 
and the vessel's prow, in which Helbig sees the form of a horse's 
head, is thought by him to indicate that it came from Caria or 
Phoenicia, where this kind of prow ornament is known to have 
been used*. The horse's head is not very distinct. Its identification 
is regarded as uncertain by Furtwaengler^ At the best it is not 
decisive for Helbig's inference. But he is probably right, when he 
sees in the Athenian ships of the Dipylon period a naval force 
intended to protect Attica against pirates*, which may never have 
fought a pitched battle at all^. 

Some such state of things as Helbig outlined is required to 
explain the behaviour of the naval forces of the combatants in the 
early Aeginetan war. The war is described as occurring just after 
the Aeginetans had built ships and become masters of the sea^. The 
fleet may have been the outcome of the shipbuilding recorded in 
the Hesiodic Eoiai, where it is said of the Aeginetans that they 
"were the first to &shion ships with oars on either side, and first 
to set up sails, the wings of the ship that crosses the sea'." The 
thalassocracy must have been local% and may well mean simply 
that Aegina had outstripped Athens, and become the leading 
member of the Kalaurian league, though possibly it is to be associated 
with the early Aeginetan settlement at Naukratis*. The Athenians 
claimed to have sent only a single ship to Aegina. But this appears 
to have been the version of the official bulletin, with the incapacity 
apparently inherent in such documents for describing a serious 
reverse as such. "The Aeginetans said that the Athenians had come 
not with one ship but with many'"." 

• Mem. Acad. Inscr. 11 B.-L. xxxvi. (1898), p. 394, fig. t=Arcb. Ziit. xLiii. 
{1885), pi. VIII. I. Just after Helbig's pubUcaCioQ another Attic Geometric 
vase was published by Skias from hb excavations at Eleusis, which showE a 
ship's ciew attacking men on land, Arcb. Epb. 1S98, p. no, and pi. V. I. 

' Strabo 11. 99. 

' Arcb. Zeil. 1885, p. 133; ao Aasmann, Berl. Pbil. Wocb. 1899, p. 18. 

• Of. cit. pp. 397-40O- 

• As noticed by Ton, Rco. Arcb.^ xxv, p. 25, the only naval engagement 
mentiotred in Homer occurs between a fleet and a land force, H. xv. 367 f.; 
cp. Salluet, " nauigationem inuadendarum terrarum causa ortam." 

• Hdt. V. 83. Duns of Samos, Schol. Eurip. Hec. 934, attributes the Athenian 
attack on Aegina to previous Aeginetan raids on Attica. 

' Kinkel, Efic. Frag. p. 1 1 8, f r. 96. 

' Cp.Myfes, J.H.S. xxvl. p. 85. 

' See above, p. 109. '" Hdt. v. 86. 
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That Athens too possessed a fleet is implied when Herodotus 
says that the Argives crossed to Aegina undetected^. Yet there is 
no hint of a sea battle. Both sides have their explanation^, but neither 
is very satis&ctory. The state of things implied by Herodotus' 
narrative of the Aeginetan war is remarkably like that pictured by 
Helbig for the time of the naval activities of the Dipylon ships. 

One further point on this naval question may be noted, though 
it must not be pressed. Triremes are mentioned in connexion with 
the crossing of the Athenians to Aegina. This may be a mere 
anachronism'. But there is nothing to prove that it is so, A State 
of things which includes fleets of triremes, but no naval actions on 
a large scale, suits admirably the early part of the seventh century, 
before the nava! battle of 664 B.C. and after the invention of the 
trireme. The first triremes in Greece are said to have been built 
at Corinth, some time before 704 B.C., when A meinokles constructed 
four for the Samians*. Some of the Dipylon ships appear already 
to possess two banks of oars (fig. 45. ij*. Ships with two banks of 
oars appear on monuments of Sennacherib (700 B.c.)^. 

Triremes were used by the Pharaoh Necho (610-594 B.C.)'. 
Both Sennacherib and Necho probably relied largely on Phoenician 
sailors and shipwrights. "We are told that the Sidonians were the 
first to construct a trireme^." All these statements fell in excellently 
with the notice of Thucydides. It is true that in the next chapter 
he says that Aegina and Athens possessed few triremes a little 
before the death of Darius (486 B.C.), and uses this tact to argue 
that Greek nava! power only developed on a large scale from about 
that time. His iacts are hardly to be questioned; but in his conclusions 
he appears to be misled by the ^llacy (which he shares with so 
many moderns) that no development of first class importance could 
possibly be dated much earlier than his own age*. 

The troubles that overtook Aegina about the time of her break 

' Hdt. V. 86. 

> Athens, Hdt. v. 85; Aegina, Hdt. v. 86. z. 

^ SoMacan, Hit. iv.-vi. ad vi. 8z. 2 and vol. II. pp. xo^-^. 

» Thuc. 1. 13. 

• Alh. Mitt. xvii. p. 298, figi. 5, 6; p. 30J, figs. 9, (O; Pernice, ibid, pp, Z94, 
306; cp. Mott. Grecs, 1882-4, pl' IV. 2, j and pp. 51-z. 

• Layard, Moh. of Nineveh, series i, pi. 71. 

' Hdt. II. 159. * Clem. Alex. Slront. 1. 16. 

' AgainsC thig view see ICroker, Jabrb. I. p. 110, n. 39; cp. Beloch, Gr. G.* 
I. i. p. 275, a. I ; Busolt, Gr. G.* i. p. 449. 
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with Epidaurus probably included a war with Samos^, in which 
the Samians "sent an expedition against Aegina, and did much 
harm to the Aeginetans, and received much from them*." In such 
a state of a&irs Aegina would be doing her utmost to turn out 
ships on the up-to-date pattern with which Ameinokles was sup- 
plying the enemy. 

The Dipylon ships are rightly associated by many modern 
scholars with the naukraric oi^nization that is found existing at 
Athens at the end of the dark ages^. The presidents of the naukraroi 
(or perhaps of the naukraries) are said by Herodotus to have been 
administering (eve/toi') Athens at the time of Cylon's attempted 
tyranny, i.t. about 632 B.C.*. The statement is challenged by 
Thucydides, who says that "at that time the nine archons con- 
ducted most of the business of the statc^." Herodotus however is 
at the worst only being inaccurate. The naukraroi were very possibly 
"the authorities in charge of the siege (01 eiri.TeTpafifi.evot t^h 
^vXuKriv)" of Thucydides and were probably responsible for the 
levy en masse., recorded by Thucydides himself (iffoi)6i}trav TrawS^- 
/i€i ex Twv dypdjv), that led to Cylon's discomfiture". Herodotus 
may have exaggerated the authority of the naukraroi to palliate the 
guilt of the Alcmaeonid archon who put Cylon's followers to death^. 

Attica in the days of Cylon was divided into forty-eight of these 
naukraries, each of which had to provide a ship*. The business of 
the naukraroi was however largely financial^, so much so that later 

' Above, pp. 177-8. ' Hdt. 111. 59. 

' Brueckner and Pernice, Alb. Mill, xviii. p. 153, followed by e.g. Helb^, 
Mint. Acad. laser, el B.-L. xxxvi. (1898), pp. 3871. Against thia view see 
ABBmann, Berl. Phil. Wocb. 1899, pp. i6£., who argues merely (i) that the 
dead on the ships proves them Phoenician, (2) that if the Athenians depicted 
their own ships, there would be more ships on Black and Red Figure Attic vases. 
But against this note (i) that the Dipylon vaaea are funeral vases, (2) that, in 
spite of Salamia, fifth century Attic vases do not abound with pictures of enemy 
ships. • Hdt. v. 71. ' Thuc 1. 126. 

• Forchhamnier, Pbild. 1874, p. 472; Schoemaim, Jabrb. Class. Pbil. cxi. 
{i875),p. 4Sij J. W. Headlam, C.fi. vi. p. 2S3i Buaolt, Cr. C' 11. p. 190,0.2. 

' Wecklein, Silz. bayr. Akad., pbihs.-pbiiol. Kl. 1873, pp. 33-34; G. Gilbert, 
Jabrb. Class. Pbil. cxi. p. 10; Macan, Hdl. iv.-vi., and How and Weila, Com- 
ment. Hdl. ad Hdt. v. 71. * Aristot. Atb. Pol. 8; Pollux viii. 108. 

* Anatot Alb. Pol. 8, "organized for the collection of taxes and their dis- 
bursement (riit tia(f>opar koi rat Bairai'ar ras ytyvofiivas)" : ep. Pollux viii. 108 ; 
Photius s.v. vavKpapot; perhaps also s.v. vavKkiipot; Suidas; and Lex. Sepier. 
ap. Bekker, Anec. Gr. p. 281, 
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writers, who may have known them best from references to them 
in the laws of Solon, seem to have regarded them as exchequer 
officials*, the more so as Cleisthenes replaced the naukraric organi- 
zation by demes*, which had no naval associations. 

Even the etymological connexion of naukrary with vavi (navis, 
ship) has been called in question. Doubt is first cast on it by Pollux, 
who wrote his Onomastkon in the second century a.d.'. Modern 
writers have proposed alternative derivations. Grote derives it from 
vai<a (I dwell), and explains the naukraroi as the principal house- 
holders*, a reflex of the suffrage basis of the nineteenth century. 
Others* connect it with an obscure word vavm, said by Hesychius 
and Photius to mean " I beseech," and connected by Photius with 
vaot (temple), cads and vavai they connect with a dubious gloss 
of Pollux*, which explains vavieXjjpo'i (ship's captain) by the rare 
word eimovd/KjDv (householder, lit hearthholder), and which 
they emend by reading vaiiKpapot for vavK\i]poq. As further 
Hesychius defines vavK\r)po'< (sic) as the president of a community 
(ffwoiKt'o) they connect the origin of the naukraries with the 
unification (trufoi/ftcr^o;) of Attica by Theseus, symbolized by a 
common hearth'. 

These philological doubts have been met by G. Meyer^ who 
argues that even assuming that poov means "hearth," compounds 
would require not vav~ but i/ao- or vauo-. Phonetic analogies 
all point to a derivation from vav<i (ship)*. -Kpapot is to he con- 

1 Mitchell and C as pari' a edit, of Grote, p. 8, quoting Aria cot. Atb.Pol, 8. 3; cp. 
Hesych. s.v. vaiiKKapoi {sic, but in error for vavKpapot-. q). ibid, "afterwards 
they wtre called demarchi"), who dcBcribea naukraroi simply as "the men who 
collected the taxes from each district." 

' Aristot. Alb. Pol. II (quoted HaipocraC. s.v. vavKpapata); Scbol, Ariataph. 
Clouds, 37; Pollux vlii. io8j Photius s.v. vavtpapla; Suidas s.v. iiiiiapj(ot. 

' Pollux VIII. 108, "ship, from which perhaps naukrary haa got ita name." 

* Grote, HUt., edit. 1888, 11. p. 426. Cp. PoUuk 1. 74-5, x. lo, the master of 
the (whole) home ia called i.ni«Xijpot (sir). 

( Wecklein, Sia. bayr. Akad. 1873, p. 43; Wachsmuth, Sladt Alhen, i. 481, 
n. 4i the derivation from vatic ia denied also by Aaamann, Bert. Pbil, ffocb. 
1S99, p. 19, and Keil, Solon. Verfass. p. 94, and doubted by Buechsenschuetz, 
Berl. Pbil. Woch. 1907, p. 815. • PoUux 1. 74. So x. 20. 

' Heaych. s.v. vaiittv, "to supplicate, from the fact that suppliants flee for 
refuge to the hearth"; ib. s.v. vait\.i]pot {sic)- 6 irwouclar jiponrras. 

* Ci. Meyer inG. Curtius, Stud. vii. pp'. 176-9. 

* To the evidence for nau- in naukrary meaning ship add Ltx. Seguer. in 
Bekker, Anted. Gr. 283. 20 s.v. naukraroi, "Those who equip the ships, and 
act as trierarchs, and are subordinate to the polemarch." 
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nected with xpaiveo (make, complete} or perhaps with icpaiva> 
meaning "I rule'." 

Pollux's uncertainty about the derivation simply reflects the un- 
certainty about the history of the naukraries that was prevalent 
in his days. No naval activities of the naukraroi are recorded by any 
ancient writer^. But this proves nothing. Naukraries probably had 
a long history at Athens, like ship-mohcy in England, and in the 
course of time lost their dominatingly naval character. 

Gilbert indeed' doubted the existence of naukraries before the 
time of Solon, who is suggested as a possible founder by a Scholiast 
of Aristophanes*. He suspects the evidence of the pro-AIcmaeonid 
Herodotus, and notes that he describes the attempt of Cylon and 
its suppression by the naukraroi as having happened "before the 
time" not of Solon but "of Peisistratus." He argues also against 
the possibility of a pre-Solonian Attic fleet of forty-eight ships, 
since Solon, when he attacked Salamis, sailed against the island with 
nothing but a large number of fishing-boats and one thirty-oared 
vessel*. He quotes Photius, who s.v. vavicpapia says, "Solon having 
thus called them, as Aristotle states," His views are not tenable. 
Even if Herodotus is trying to whitewash the Alcmaeonidae, it by 
no means follows that he is very for from the truth in his account 
of the naukraries. If he mentions Peisistratus and not Solon, it is 
simply because Cylon aimed at becoming not a lawgiver but a 
tyrant. A weak Athenian fleet in Solon's dme is no proof that the 
Athenian fleet had never been stronger. When Photius says "thus 
called" (Jiyo[idaavTo<i), he may quite as well mean "used this 
name for" as "gave this name to": if he intended it for the htter, 
all that follows is that he misunderstood Aristotle, as did also the 
Scholiast to Aristophanes, Clouds^ 37. 

De Sanctis has gone even further than Gilbert, and brin^ down 
the establishment of the naukraries, along with the attempt of 

' Glotz, Et. Soc. el Jurid. pi 146; ep. Odyss. vni. 391, ip^ai Kpaivovm. 

' Unless, as maintained by Boeclth, Public Econ. 11. p. 317, n. zS;, one is to 
. be inferred from the comparison made bj' the Atchidograph Kleidemos between 
naukraries and the symmories of his awn diy; Phot. s.v. vatixpapia; cp. PoUux 
viii. 108. 

* Jahrb. CI. Phil. cxi. (1875), PP' '^ *■ (answered by Schoemann, Jahtb. 
CI. Pbil. CXI. (187s), pp. 452 f-i and Duncfcer, Ges. d. All. vi.' p. 120, n. 2); 
■o also Lenichau ap. Bursian, Jabresb. 176 (191 S), pp. 194-5. 

* Clouds 37, "whether established by Solon or even earlier." 
' Plut. Solon, 9. 
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Cylon, to the time of Peisistratus^. He argues mainly from the naval 
developments under the tyrant, which, as seen already, are no 
evidence whatever against a much earlier date. 

There is no reason to doubt the existence of the naukraries in 
632 B.C. The question to be settled is how much further they go 
back, and what was the nava) need that they were oi^nized to 
meet. 

A date not much before Cylon is argued for by Schoemann*, 
who can find no earlier occasion for their institution than the 
seventh century struggle with Megara, by Duncker*, who similarly 
explains them as instituted out of rivalry to the seventh century 
navies of Athens' neighbours, by Philippi* who dates them 683 B.C. 
(institution of annual archons), and by Busolt% on account of their 
connexion with the financial classification and organization of the 
seventh century. As regards Schoemann and Duncker it has been 
shown above in Chapter VI how very unlikely it is that Athens 

I started an elaborate naval organization in the seventh century. 

i Busolt's connexion of the naukraries with seventh century financial 

organization shows only that they then existed: it does not follow 
that they were then created. Whether or no Glotz is right in tracing 
them back to Homeric times*, the balance of probabilities indicates 

' that they go back to the period of the Dipylon pottery'', and were 

I organized for protection or reprisals against the raiders that then 
infested the Attic coasts, much as in England the Danegeld was 
instituted to deal with the pirates of a corresponding period in our 
own history. There may be something in the view that equates 
the naukraric organization with the council of Theseus^, if by 
Theseus is meant the head of the Athenian state who established 

1 some sort of order on the waters and coasts of the Saronic Gulf 

I ' De Sanctis, Alibis*, pp. 305 f.; BoCoeCanzi, Riv. Slor. Ant. v. pp. 514-15- 

I > Jahrb. CI. Phil. cxi. (1875), p. 454. 

I ' Gt!. d. Alt. v.* p. 474. 

I * Altisch. Biirgerrccbl, p. 151; cp. Wachsmuth, Sladt Alben, i. pp. 473^ 

' Gr.G.^u. p. 189,11. i;cp. p. 191. 
I ' Glotz, El. Soc. rt Jurid. pp. 231-43; but cp. Bueehsenschuetz, Berl. Phil. 

I Woch. 1907, pp. 815-16. 

' Helbig, Mem. Acad. Inscr. el B.-L. xxxvi. p. 405 ; cp. Wilamowiti, Arisloi. 

u. Alben, 11. 54; Gilliard, Reformes de Solon, p. loS, n. 2. 
I ' Wecklein, Sits. bayr. Akad., pbilos.-pbilol. Kl. 1873, pp. 30-48; Foreh- 

hanimer, Pbilol. xxxiv. p. 472, on the meagre evidence of Thuc. 11. 15; Plut. 

Theseus, 24. 
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after the overthrow of the Cretan civiHzation'. To quote the words 
of two particularly sober writers*: 

After the breakdown of the Minoan thalassocracy Athens certainly took 
her part in policing the Saronic Gulf.. ..Her men of war are frequently 
depicted on Dipylon vases of the ninth and eighth centuries. In later times 
need of this protecting squadron may have grown less, when the navies of 
Megara, Aegina, Chalcis, and Eretria cleared the Aegean of corsairs. We 
may suppose that the naukraroi of the seventh century seldom saw active 
naval service*. 

The writers just quoted, following Helbig, imagine the ancient 
naukraries pursuing their naval activities as members of the Kalaurian 
league, and the latter, which lasted on as a religious body through 
classical times, as gradually taking a back place with the develop- 
ment of the other naval states they mention. Their picture however 
leaves out of account the chief &ct known about the history of 
the league. Its original members were Hermione, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and the Minyan Orchomenos, 
Then at the end of the list Strabo adds, "Nauplia used to be repre- 
sented by Argos, and Prasiae by Sparta*." Strabo is here referring 
to a later period. It looks as though Argos and Sparta were intruders 
into the league, who sought membership to secure influence or 
arecognizedpositionin the Saronic Gulf,just as in later times Philip 
of Macedon, for political reasons, set such store on recognition by 
the Delphic Amphictyony". Is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
two intruders secured their places in the league each at the time 
of his aspirations to Peloponnesian hegemony, Sparta in the sixth 
century, and Argos under Pheidonf All the known circunwtances 
bear out this supposition, at least for Ai^os which alone at present 
concerns us. It fits alike the naval power of Athens in the dark 

' Above, p. 169. 

' Mitchell and Caspari, p. 8 of theit edition of Grott. 

^ With this last remark contrast my whole account of the first Aegmetan 
war. Boeckh, Public Eton. 1. p. 341, notes that in the time of Cleisthenes the 
number of ships in the fleet is fifty (Hdt. vt. 89), corresponding to that of the 
naukrariee, wtiich had been raised from the earUei forty-eight, Photius, s.v. 
vavupapia. 

* Strabo viH. 374, iirrip riv NavffXit'wv 'ApytuH tnivtri^ovv, iiwip Ilpairtittv 
S( Aai»3ai^<j>-Hi(; cp, C. MueUer, Aeginelica, 1. § 7. 

^ "There nas a aorC of Amphictyonic council" at Kalauiia, Strabo viii. 374 
(Ephorus), who quotes 

Jirov Toi A^Xow T€ Kakavptiav rt vfjairBm 
JlvBai t' ijyotff'ijv. 
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ages, the eclipse of that power in the seventh centuryj and the 
expansion of Argps justatthiaperlad- Nauplia is satd by Pausanias^ 
to have &llen to Argos only at the end of the seventh century. 
But Asine, which lies further from Argos, is said to have been 
conquered by her a hundred years earlier*. Beloch ai^es with some 
reason that the nearer city must have been conquered first. But 
there is no need to follow him in his passion for lowering dates, 
and bring down the time of the conquest of Asine. There is more 
reason for putting back the date of the fell of Nauplia, and thus 
bringing it into the period of Argive expansion under Pheidon*. 

Make this not unlikely modification in the picture just quoted 
from Mitchell and Caspari, and the early war between Athens 
and A^ina finds a satisfactory historical setting. Before the war 
Athens, Epidaurus, and Aegina are the leading states in the Saronic 
Gulf. As a result of it Athens is crippled at sea, and her place, and 
even more than her place, is taken by Argos. The evidence is 
admittedly scanty, but as fer as it goes it points to the first Aeginetan 
war as marking the downfall of the naval power that Athens had 
enjoyed during the dark ages, or, as the legend puts it, after the fell 
of Minos, when the Kalaurian league and the navy of the naukraries 
were potent realities. The power that brings about this downfall 
is that of the Argive tyrant Pheidon, 



Appendix D (to p. 170). Early 
Athenian Dress 

Thocydides* quotes Athenian dress in the introductory chapters 
of his first book to illustrate his thesis that civilization and comfort 
are extremely modern things. He divides Athenian history from 
this standpoint into three periods, the first that when men went 
about armed, the second that of luxurious Ionic feshions, and the 
tiiird that in which they reverted to simple or rational dress (/lerpia 

' Paus. IV. 24. 4, 3S. 2. 
' Paul. in. 7. 4, IV. 14. 3. 

' So F. Cauei in Pauly Wissowa s.v. ArgoHs, p. 730, "about the time of the 
second Messeaian war," 
* Thuc. I. 6. 
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iffO^v), It is difficult ix> date the beginning of Thucydides' second 
period later than the first half of the seventh century. At the time 
indeed when Thucydides wrote his remarks it was not very long 
since eldsrly-Oien^of the wealthy class in Athens had_ given up the 
I onic dress. It has sometimes been maintained that the dress was 
always'Con fined to old men, and that Thucydides implies that Ionic 
at Athens had been recently in fitU fashion. But the tone of the 
passage suggests rather the old gentleman who clings to the lashions 
of an earlier age. Already in the seventies of the fifth century b.c. 
the woman who typifies Greece in Xerxes' dream is dressed by 
Aeschylus in Doric robes^ and the monuments confirm the view 
which re^rds the Persian Wars as marking the change. 

But that does not end Thucydides' evidence. He speaks of 
fiishions in Sparta as well as in Athens, The return to simple dress 
was started by the Spartans (jifrpia S' ai f<r6i}Tt Trpmroi Aaiee- 
hatfLOvtoi exp^rravto). This statement has two implications*. The 
Spartans must have reverted to Doric costume before the Persian 
Wars, and previous to this reversion they must, like the Athenians, 
have worn some sort of Ionic costume. The importance of these 
allusions to Sparta seems scarcely to have been realized, no doubt 
because the controversy took shape before the excavations of the 
British School at Sparta had challenged many of the received 
views on the history of archaic Sparta. The very large finds of ivory 
and lead figurines of the seventh and sixth centuries^ show that 
artistically at least the Spartans of that period were by no means 
the austere devotees of simplicity that they became in the classical 
age. Spartan simplicity in fiict probably dates in large measure from 
thedaysof Chilon, the reformer ofthe middle of the sixth century*. 
It is not improbable that the simple dress at Sparta came in with 
the simple life at just about this period. It is already implied for 
Spartan young women by the epithet tfjaivOfi/r/piSe^ (showing the 
thigh) of the poet Ibycus, a contemporary of Chiion, There is 
nothing in Thucydides to discountenance the assumption of an 

' n-^n-Xoio. AupKoImt, Pirsai, 182-3. 

' Ab already noted by Studnieika, Gts. Aligr. Tratbl, p. 18, although (like 
Helbig, Horn, Epes\ 163, 164, and Halwerda, Rbein. Mus. 1903, p. 5^0) he 
overlooki the important word at. Partly perhaps because he wrote before the 
excavations of Sparta, partly because of his preconceived views on other points, 
Studniczka has failed to see the full force of his own observations. 

' B.S.A. xm. pp. 77 f. 

* G. Dickens, J.H.S. xxxii. pp. 17-19. 
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interval of about fifty years between the beginning of simple dress 
at Sparta, and its adoption^ at Athens^. The tyranny at Athens 
roughly covers this period, and standing as it did for material luxury, 
sufficiently accounts for the interval. Athenian luxury, at least in 
the matter of dress, is said by Thucydides to have started earlier 
than Spartan, and Spartan, if it went out in the middle of the sixth 
century, must plainly have come in considerably before that date. 

The Ionic costume is said by Herodotus to be strictly speaking 
not Ionian but Carian^, Eastern influence began to pass over from 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor and pervade the more prc^ressive 
parts of Greece Proper early in the seventh century^: so that once 
again this seems to be the most probable period for the assumption 
of Ionic dress at Athens. 

The same date is arrived at by working forward from ITiucydides' 
first period, the age when men habitually went about armed. 
Thucydides is notoriously sceptical about the existence of the culture 
so &miliar to us now under the names of Mycenaean and Minoan 
and it docs not come into his three periods of Greek dress. The first 
of these is plainly the dark age that followed the down&ll of Crete 
and Mycenae, the age oTThe Geometric pottery which about the, 
year 700 b.c, be^n to mate way for orientalizing styles. This is 
the period par eJrff//e«^^ of dress-pins and fibulae as shown by archaeo- 
logical finds*, and the end of it, i.e. the begnriing_of the seventh 
century, would be the natural time for regulations curtailing or 
prohibiting their use. 

Much has been made of the feet that Thucydides deals exclusively 
with male attire and Herodotus with female, and scholars who 
maintain that the Aeginetan disaster occurred towards the middle 

^ Donan states followed Sparta in this revival earlier Chan did Athens; see 
Kalkmann, Jahrb. xi. pp. 41-42. 

' Hdt. V. 88; q>, Studnicika, Ges. Aligt. Tracbi, pp. 14I. on the Semitic 
origin oE ;((rui', the distinguishing garment of the 'laom ikKix'Taivtc (Horn. 
//. Kill. 685). The discrepancy with Hdt. that some scholars have found in 
Thuc. 1. 6 is only apparent, see Holwerda, Rhiin. Mus. 1903, p. 520. 

* See especially the pottery of the period. 

• Skias, Arch. Eph. 1898, p. 105, n. 3 (Eleusis); Furtwaengkr, Aegina, p. 474. 
As compared with the Geometric pin the archaic (post-geometric) type is shorter, 
but thicker, stronger, and the ornamental knobs thicker and closer. This type 
is partieulatly well represented at the Aigive Heraeum (Thiersch ap. Furtwaen- 
gler, ibid. p. 414): that is to say, the period when dress'pins became heavier in 
the Argolid i« once again the end of Che Geometric period. 
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of the sixth century argue that i n early Athensmen would take 
the lead even in matters of dress^ and tlut the early date impHed 
byThucydides for the male Ionic costume in Attica need not hold 
for the female as well. If the distinct dates were established beyond 
dispute the difference of sex might serve as an explanation. We have 
seen however that there is nothing in the words of Herodotus to 
justify a sixth century date for the adoption of Ionic costume by 
Athenian women. 



Appendix E (to p. 249). The Dating of the 
latest Vases from the Forum Cemetery 

Among the Forum vases that look late are some skyphoi like the 
"Later Ionic" of Sieveking and Hackl's Munich Catalogue, e.g. 
Noth^ 1903, p. 137, fig. 17, pp. 407 f., figs. 36, 42, 55, 57 (the 
last two from the same grave as fig. 53, see ihid. fig. 52J. These 
skyphoi are closely related to a series of small, flat, handleless bowls 
similarly decorated, Netiz. 1903, p. 137, fig. 17, p. 388, figs. 14, 15 
(grave G), p. 409, fig. 39 (grave 1), p. 425, fig. 56 (grave K): 
for the stylistic connexion cp. NoUz. 1903, p. 425, fig. 56 
(handleless bowl) with ibid. fig. 57 (skyphos). The context in 
which they were found at Rome points to a date not later 
than feirly early in the sixth century: Nottz. 1903, p. 137, 
fig. 17, was found acting as a lid (see iiid, fig. 16) to the 
skyphos ihid. fig. 17 of the later Ionic style; Notiz. 1903, p. 388, 
figs. 14, 15, were found in a single skeleton grave {ibid. p. 385 and 
fig. 1 1) along with the Pro to- Corinthian lekythos, p. 388, fig, 1 7, 
that is probably of the seventh century, and other vases that are 
probably of the sixth: fig. 39 is from a single skeleton grave that 
contained also the "later Ionic" skyphoi, figs, 36, 42 [ibid. p. 400 
and figs. 28, 31); fig. 56 is from a single skeleton grave and had a 
similar context {ibid. p. 418 and fig. 52). All these handleless cups 
(figs, 14, 15, 39, 56J are pierced near the brim with pairs of small 
holes. This is a practice known in Greek pottery of the Geometric 
and Pro to- Corinthian period [J.H.S. XXX. p. 341, n. 42: add Notiz. 

' So Studoiczka, Ces. Ahgr. Tracht, p. 19. The distinction is rightly disre- 
garded in Abrahams, Gk. Dress, pp. 42, 58. 
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1895, p. 238, found in the same grave with two sixth century^ black 
figure vases. Two vases apparently somewhat similar in shape, style, 
and decoration to this flat, handleless series, but without the bored 
holes, were found at Rhitsona in graves of the end of the sixth 
century. Arch. Eph. 1912, p. 1 15, fig. 15) but not to black and 
red figure Attic pottery; it occurs on the probably seventh century 
cup from grave M, Notix. 1905, pp. 151, 155, figs. 9, 12, 

Other late-looking vases are the two figured Naitz. 1905, p. 150, 
fig. 7. Pais, Ricerche, 1. (1915}, p. 382, quoting Helbig dates them 
later than the sixth century. But Piganiol, Journ. des Sav. 1915, 
p. 552, n. 4, supported by Dugas, argues for the possibility of an 
earlier date on the ground that, though the shape might belong to 
the end of the fifth century, the decoration, for which cp. Louvre 
C 44, figured by Pottier,j//iu»i,i. pi. 23, points to the seventh. This 
argument will hardly do as it stands. The vase cannot be older than 
its shape, which rather recalls the fifth and fourth century festooned 
cups from Gnathia. But though it so much recalls that period, it 
does not seem to find an exact parallel in it, and the divergence 
may be more significant than the similarity. No other vases were 
found in the same grave with these two, so there is no context to 
suggest an earlier date: but if I am not mistaken, fifth and fourth 
century Gnathia ware is similarly recalled with a similar slight 
difference by another Forum vase, Notiz. 1903, p. 408, fig. 37, 
found in a grave with nine others (including figs. 36, 38, 39, 42, 
quoted above) which all point to a sixth century date. It must 
not be assumed that features common to early Greek and Italic 
wares always began earlier in Greece: a whole series of Etruscan 
bucchero vases has broad ribbon-shaped vertical handles that in 
Greek ware are distinctive of the late sixth century potter Nikos- 
thenes: yet one of these bucchero vases comes from the early 
(seventh century) R^ulini Galassi tomb at Caere, see Roem. Mitt. 
XXII. p. 126, fig. 18, p. 207, For Forum examples see iVo/(Z. 1903, 
pp. 408, 422, figs. 38, 53. 
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Appendix F (to p. 249). Evidence for 
Intramural Burials in Rome 

Sehvius declares that the people of Rome and other cities originally 
buried all their dead within the city and actually within the house^. 
The latter statement appears to be an inference from the worship 
of the lares, "people used all to be buried in their own houses, 
whence has arisen the practice of Worshipping the lares within the 
house," but may be none the less true for that reason*. Intramural 
burials are prohibited in the Twelve Tables, "hominem mortuum 
in urbe ne sepelito neve urit<^," a prohibition which implies a 
practice still to some extent prevalent at the time*. In the consul- 
ship of Duitius the prohibition was re-enacted^, showing that even 
then the practice was not altogether obsolete. Quite a number of 

^ Serv. ad Am. XI. ia6, v. 64, vi. i jz. Burial within the village, near, 01 more 
often in the house itself, was usual in Latium in the neolithic period from which 
the Romans inherited much ritual {e.g. the use of stone knives in sacrifice and 
stone arrow-heads in declaring war), Pima, Btdl. Comm. 1898, pp. 77, 84-85, 
1 16 f. Hence possibly the practice of burying vestal virgins within the city. 

Intramural burial was practised atMegara (Paus. i. 4.3, 44; Pint. Pboc. 37), 
Sicyoo (Plut.^rflf. 53; Hdt. v. 67; ep. Becker, Cbaricies, Eng. trans." p. 393), 
Sparta (Plut. Lycurg. 17, Iml. Lac. 18 {Moral. 238)), and Tarentum (Polyb. 
vni. 30) cp. Athen. xii. ;2z f. and Noliz. i. Scat. 1895, p. 238). For graves of 
particularly distinguished individuab the market-place was the usual spot 
(Pindar, PytA. v. gjjThuc. v. 11, which, however, implies tJiat the market-place 
was subsequent to the tombj Paus. 11. 13. 6; Plut. Timol. 39; Strabo viii. 371). 
Cp. also (Plato), Minos^ 3iS''> ^nd Rohde, Psyche, i. p. zzS, n. 3, 11. p. 340, n. i. 

' Cp. Fraier, Magic An, 11. p. 131, cases (differently explained by Frazer) of 
new'born children being brought to the heartli as a mode of introducing them to 
the ancestral spirits. Pinza, Bull. Comm. 1898, pp. 116-17 ^p'opos of early burials 
within the bouse quotes the lares grundules, explained in the light of the state- 
ment of Fu^entius, Serm. Ant. 7, that till late times children were buried 
sub grundo. Unfortunately Fulgentius is a doubtful authority on a point of 
[his sort: see Roscher, Lex. 3. v. Lares, p. 18S6. 

' Ap. Cic. dt Leg. II. *3 (58). 

* Marquardt, Frivallebtrt^, p. 360. 

' Serv. Am. xi. zo6. Smith, Did. Biog. and Myth., states that the Duilius in 
question is the consul of z6ob.c. The first Duilius to attain the office was 
K. Duilius in 336 n.c, a sufficiently late date. The prohibition was again re- 
enacted in the reign of Hadrian, Dig. 47, iz, 3, sect. 5. 
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exceptions were allowed by law. Vestal virgins (both good and bad) 
and imperatores were as such exempted^. To come to concrete 
instances, the grandfether of King Tullus Hostilius is said to have 
been buried "at the best spot in the Forum'," Tullus is a dubious 
figure in Roman history, and still more so is his grandfather. There 
is some uncertainty too about the case of the novem combusti, 
contemporaries of Spurius Cassius in the early years of the republic^. 
They may have been not cremated but burnt alive*. But there are 
plenty of later instances. Cicero implies that the exceptions were 
well known when after quoting the prohibition in his de Legibus 
he makes another character in it at once exclaim: "But what of 
the famous men who have been buried in the city since?," and 
immediately proceeds to quote the families of Valerius Publicola 
and Postumius Tubertus, and the individual case of C. Fabricius^ 
buried in the Forum itself in 275 b.c. The exceptions in favour of 
the Valerii and the Postumii apparently go back to the beginning 
of the rqiublic, when the consuls P. Valerius Publicola and 
P. Postumius Q. f. Tubertus were buried within the walls^. To 
the same period went back the concession to the Cbudii of a burial- 
place under the Capitol*. The intramural (?) tomb of the Cincii, 
and that of "quidam Argiuorum illustrcs uiri" said to have been 

' Serv. ad Am. xi. 206; Plut. Qu, Rom. 79 {Moral. 183). 

* Dion. Hal. 111. 1. 

* Casagraodi, Nouem Combusli [appendix to Minores Genles), gives ali the 
rcstoratioiiB of the gloss; hia own runs "nouem comhustiiaeraat legatiJT. Sicmii. 
Volscl [eos interfccerunt cum proeliom] iniasent aduersus [Roinanos. sumptu 
pub!i]co combusti femnCur [et sepulti in crepidijoe quae eat proximc Cirfcum, 
ubi locua est lajpide albo conatratus." If Che locue lapidc albo conatratua was 
proximo Circum, It may have been, technically at least, outside the dty at the 
time of the obsequies. 

Mommaen, Roevt. Forscb. 11. p. 16S (Sp. Caasiua), speaka of the crematioo as 
having talccn place "auf dcm roemiachen Marltt"; he gives no evidence for the 
locality. The nouem combusti were in any case exceptional personages. But 
even so chey are a warning against hasty conclusions from the archaeological 
evidence. 

* Val.Max. vl. 3. l (Rom.); cp. DioCass. v. fr. tz; Zonarag vii. 17. 

* The Valerii were burled "close to the Forum {oiutyyvs r^r ayopas) under 
the Velia," Dion. Hal. v. 48; cp. Plut. Poplic. 13. Plutarch Qu. Ram. 79 says 
chat the Fabricii as well as the Valerii had the right of burial in the Forum, 
but made only formal use of it. Cicero and Plutarch are easily reconciled by 
supposing that some formaUty in the Forum Cook place always and the actual 
burial occasionally. 

* Suet. Tib. r. 
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buried within the city, rtst on more doubtful evidence^. Iluit of 
the seven mlHuiy tribunes buried near the Circus in 267 b.c. may 
have been still without the city. 

The archaeological evidence for intramural burials at Rome has 
been discussed by Graffundcr. At least two cases are well attested 
for the early republican period*. 

' FesCui «.v. Romanam portam and Atgea; cp. Jordan, Tapag. Rom i. i, 
p. 176, n. 40; p. 190, n. 64; II. p. zSj; but cp. Pima, Buil. Comm, 1S98, p. 116. 

* Graffundcr, Klio, xi. pp. 116-10, one on the Palatine, the other on the 
Eiquiline. Being nowhere near the Forum they are probablj' cases of inherited 
rather than strictly individual merit; cp. Pinza, Mon, AtU. xv. p. 77S. 
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285 n. 2 
Binder (J. J.), Laurim, cited 44n.5 
Birch fS,), HiMry of Ancient Pottery, 

von Biasing (W.), 93 

Black Figure pottery, 1070.4, no, 
113, IIS, ioi. ^03. ^53. ^St. JiS. 
317, 319, 3260.3. 33! 

Black Glaze pottery, 107 n. 4, io3 

Black Sea, iti, 114,2650.1,166,197 

blandimrnta, 127 

Bloch, La R/fubliipu Romaitu, dud 
116 n. 6, i33n.6 

Bluemner (H.), apud Hermann, Lehr- 
buch d. griecUschrn AiUiqmtSttn, 
dtcd icin.4i GevierblicAe Tatig- 
keityOWA 187 11.7, 266) TechnoUgie 
K. Teminolegie der Gtvuerbe u. 
^itofto, cited 1030.1, n.4( Wocken- 
schrift f. klassische Philotogie, dted 
1 99 a. I ; see also Hltzig and Bluem- 

Bocchoris, Bakeiuanf, SS n. i, 93-9S, 
iOO, 103, 191, 193 

Bode(W.), 15311.4 

Boeckh (A.), Corpus Inscriptitrmm 
GraecaruiH, dted Son. 4; Kleine 
Schrifien, .cMi 180 n.i, 2820.2, 
n.4, 283 n. 3 ( Public Economy 0/ 
Athens, cited Z3Q. 1,4411.1, ;6ii.4, 
, 30Sn.i, 3ion.4, 3180.1, 3300.3 

Boehlau (J.), Aus irmiichen u. iloHschm 
NeknfoUn, ciXiA iton.9, mn.i, 
n.i. III, ifit yahrbucA des drut- 
sehen archikilagischen Instituts, dted 
3151.4 

Boeotia, 24, 106, loS, ii4' '9^°-S' 
198 n.s, 148 

Boeotian Kylii style of pottery, 1 10 

Bolbitine mouth of the Nile, 90, 91 

BolUttino di Fihiagta Claisica, see 
Coatanzi 

Bologna, 2 

Bonacossi, La CMtu ei Its C/anms, 
cited IJ3, 1410.3 
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BOni (G.), Journal of Roman Studies, 
dted 2x40.5, Z5i{ Notitae drgli 
Sca^, cited 148 

Bonnet (A.), see SalvioU 

Borrell (H. P.), Numismatic Chnmicie, 

Bosporus, 76 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Report, 

cilEd 6o n. I 
BosweU, Life of Johnson, dted jSi 
"boundary estates," 310 
Bourlos, 91 
Boyfc (Charles), 274 
Brahami, 39 n. 1 
Branchidae, 81, 123 
Brandis (J.), Miinx^, Mass-, u. Ge- 

•wicktsiuesen, dted 740.6, ijon.j; 

Zeitschrift f. Numismatic, dted 150 

Brants, Revue de I'lnstruction Publique 
en Belgir/ue, dted 210.3 

Brasidas, 50 n. 7 

Brauron, 3100.2, jii, 312 

breakwater, 70, 76 

Breasted (J. H.), Ancient Records of 
Egypt, died ^D. i, 950.3, gSn.B, 
990.3, 1000.4, i>2n.s, iijn.i, 
2i2ii.6( History of £gypt, dted 
87 n. 3, 920.1, 970.3, 100 0.4, 

Bremer (W.), Die Haartrackt des 
Mannes in archaisch-griechischer 
Zeit, dted 55 n. 5, 56 n. i 

bridcmakers, zo 

Brilessos, 44 

Britain, 8911. i, 306 n. 5 

British Museum, gi, loi, 1090.6, 
128, 171 n. 6,28] 

British Museum Catalogue of Chinese 
Coins, dted 141 n.3 

British Museum Catalogue of Greek . 
Com/, Corinth,dted 1880.2; Ionia, 
deed 132,133 j Lydia, dted 13011. 7, 
138 n. I; Troas, dted 131 n. i 

British Museum Catali^ue of Cains of 
Centred Greece, cited 54 n. 5 

British Museum Coins of the Raman 
Repubtic, dted z2on. 3, 221 n. 7 

British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Vases, dted 620.6, 2460.2; of 
Terracottas, cited 246 n. 7 ; af 
JpweUery, dxeA 1710.1; af Finger 
Rings, dted 700.3 

British Museum Exca'vations at Ephe- 
AM, dted 1280.3, 1300.6 

British School at Athens, 332 



broD2e, 80 n. 4, 89-91, 122, 203, 

22S 0.3, n.4, 263; castiog, 87; and 

copper coinage, 142, 21S, 219, 221; 

sculptuir, 243, 246, 263 
brooches, 16S, 170, 171, 173, 174; see 

also /ibulae, jewellery 
Brueclcner and Peniice, Alhenische 

Mitteilungen, dted 16911. 7, 3210. 6, 

325n.r, ^i6a.-i 
Brugsch (H.), cited 96 n, 2, 97 n.4; 

Geschichte Aegyptens, cited 11511.3 
Brutus, 223-225, 230, 231, 234, 239 
Brygos, potter, 204n. i 



son. Si 



.in.3 



bucchero vases, 335 

Buda-Pestb, 106 n.3 

Buechsenschoeti {A. B.), Berliner 
Philalogische Wochenschrift, cited 
327n.5, ■i^<)n.b\ Besilx, u. Errwerh 
im griechischen Altertume, cited 22; 
Die Hauptststien des Gewerbfleisses 
im klasstschen Altertume, cited 266 

Buerchner (L.), cited 272 0.4 

Buffalo, 267 

buU, brazeo, 275, 278 n. 2 

Bulletin de Carrespandance HelMnii/ue, 
dted 55 n. 3, 108 n. 2 j seealsoBirard, 
Gerster, Kampanes 

BuUettina del/a Comnissione Archeo- 
logtca Municipale di Rama, see Pinza, 

BuUtttino deW Instituto, dted 242 n. 1 

Buobury sale, 550.3 

deBurgh(W. G.), 27n.4 

Bu^on (T.), dted 150 

burials, intramural, 249, 336-338 

Burnet (J.), Tholes to Plata, cited 
3on.i, 2S4n. I 

Burrows (R. M.), Recent Discirveries in 
Crete, cited 76 n. 7; and Ure (P. N.), 
Annual of the British School at 
Athens, cited 1070. i, loSo. 1, 
iion.6, iiin.i) Jaumal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, died loS n. 1, 113 0.1, 
114 n. 5, 248 

Bursian (C.), Geographic •von Griechen- 
imrf, cited 44, 2600.2, iagi,Jahres- 
bericht it. d. Fortschritte d. Hassi- 
schen Altertums^ssenschaft, see 
Lenschau 

Bury (J. B.), History of Greece, died 
450.5, 15911.2, 170, 2110.5, 
264 n. 3, 278n.2, 303o.2i The 
Nemean Odes af Pindar, cited 157, 
1600.5, ^S9n' ■> ^^o 



Buschor (E-)t Griechische fasenmalerti, 
dtcd ii4.n.6, 16911.3, 24611.2, 
n.j, 31511.1, ji8n,7, 32jn,i 

Busolt (G.), cited 1(9 n.i; GriicMscht 
GeschichU*, cited 2, 3sn.2, 4811.6, 
70 n. 2, 128 n. 1, 156, 15711.4, 
I59n,i, i6d, 187, 188, 18511.3, 
Q. 4. "91 "■ 4. ■9»n- I. 193"- 1. 
194, 114, 26411. 5, 1.6%, 31711. 5, 
32511.9, 32611.6,319; Die Laie- 
daimonier, cited 187 n. 9, 1920. i, 
D.4, 11.5, 3050.2, n.3 

Buiacides, 239, 255 

Butades, sculptor, 1E611.1, 24411. i 

butcher, 257 

Stiller County Democrat, cited 511.8 

Byrd {William), 245 a. I 

Byron, Lord, 3, 127, 285, 298; Don 
JitoH, cited 148 

Byzantium, 265, 311 

C.l.A. see Corpus hscriptionum Attk- 

C.I.G. see Corpus Inscriptionum Greuc- 

C.l.L. see Corpus hscriptioaum Latin- 

C.R. see Clasiical Rcvieio 

Cadys, I3J, ij6n.3 

Caeculua, 2380.} 

Caere, 219, 240, 14211.1, 243, 146, 

^SS' 335 
Caeretan hydnae, 246, 25; 
Caesar (tidej, 4, 303 
Caesar, Julius, 32, 31111.1; de Bello 

GaiUco, cited 162 n.i 
Cairo, 77 
cakes, 238, 239 
California, 142 n. ; 
Caligula, 160 
Camarioa, ion. 2 
Cambyses, 72, 80, 102 n.i 
Caminan pottery, ii2n.i{ see also 

Milesian pottery 
Campania, 160, 232, 233, 246, 147 
Camps at Dapfanae, 112 n.4, 121 
canals, 87, 189, 191, 267 
Candaules, 136, 144, 146 
CanopuB, 96 n. 1 
Capitol, Rome, 224 n. 5, 237, 252-254, 

337 
Capitoline wolf, 253, 154 
Capua, 133 

caravans, 135, 145, 147, 149, 273 
Caria, Cariaos, 89, 90, 96, 122, 123, 

HS. 2^9. 3M 



20, i34n.4. »»^> 

Cartault {A. G. C), Monuments 
Greet, cited 321 n. 3 

Carter (J. B.), trans. Hueben, Forum 
Romanum, cited 247 n. 5 

Carthage, 30, 72, 240, 27S11.2, zSi; 
see also Phoenicians 

Carthagena, 45 

Carystius, 2840.4 

Casagrandi (V.), Nouem Combusti (ap- 
pendix to Miaores Genta), cited 
337n-3 

Casaubon, apud Sctiwelghaeuser, ed. 
Atfaenaeus, cited 270 □. 2{ ed. 
Athenaeus, cited 77n.ij ed. Dio- 
genes Laeitius, Solon, cited +on.6 

Caspari (M. O. B.), eee MitcheU 

Cassiodorus, Variae, cited 218 

Cassius Hemina, 2240.5 

Cassius latrosophistes, Problenata, 
cited i99n.9 

Cassius, Spurius, 3211.2, 228, 233, 
*55n-'. 337 

Castelnuovo di Porto, 2 1 9 

Castor, cited 181 

Cato, afud Schol. Veron. ad Vi^il, 

Am., cited 2j8 n.3 
Caucasus, 41, 44 
Cauer (F.), apud Pauly-Wissowa, 

cited 161 n.i, 331 n.3; Parteitn tt. 

PoUtiker in Migara u. Athen, cited 

46 n.;, 265n.2, 266, 268 n. 2 
Cavaignac (E.), Etudes sur I'Aisloire 
Jinandire d'Athines an f' siicU, 

cited 21 n. i,n. 2, 41 n, 2, 3090. 10 ; 

Viirleljahrschriftf. Social- u. Wirt- 

schafls-Geschichte, cited 47 n. 6 
cavalry organiiation, 140 
Cecrops, 41 n.3 
Cedtenus, Synopsis Htstoriarum, cited 

71 n.4 
Celts, 185 



Ceres, 118 n. j, n.4, 140 n.i, 2501 
Xalpi, 255 
Chaloedon, 265 
Chalcis, 261, 316, 330 
Chalmers' shillings, 141 n. 5 
chamber tombs, 246 
chambers of bronze, 263 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 4 
XapaKTtfj,, 64 

Charaxos, 104 
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Chariiiui, An Gralmmatica (ed. Kdl), 

dted iiSn.j 
Charlemagne, 193 n. 7 
Charon, i]4n.4 
Cheiromache, Cheiromachoi, 169, Z7C 

Chem Peh'-rMU, 11411.5 
Chersias, 195, 196, 197 n. 3 
Chersonese, Thradiin, 53, 63 n. 7, 

199 n. 10, 14511.1 
Chicago, 267 
Chigi vaie, 3160.10 
Chiton, 332 
China, 133, i4i> '4^ 
Chioi, i]n.i, 191 n. 3, 153 
xXoKw, 79. 80 

Cinm/filfi, 2111/ SdO:^ 0/, cited 91 n. 3 

Chronograpfaer of 354 A.D., cited 124 
n-s, ii6n.3 

Xpvtrov Koi apyipmi, 131 

CDUTch music, 2450. i 

yurpoi, jji^P^"*'' 1'° 

Ciecotti (E.), // Tramonto d. ScAiavitA 
nel Mondo antico, cited jn. 2, zo, zz, . 
19 n. 3 

Cicero, de Amidlia, cited 22gn. i, 
229 n. 2; ad AtticuTx, cited 57n.l1 
i75n.i} Brutlu, ciud 35n. 3) to 
Catitinam, dted 119 n.i; de EiiiA- 
aatime, cited z3Sn.], 2750.1) di 
Fmibur, cited 70 n. 3 j de Lcpbus, 
died 336 n. 3, 337; de Oficiit, dted 
i5n.6, ion.6, I45n.6, isin.4, 
225 n. 2, 30211.6; di Oratorc, 
cited 3511.3) Philtppki, cited 116, 
ai8 n. I, 21911. z) pn Rabirio, 
died 226n,5( de Republiia, cited 



■15 n. 2 



1 n. 5, 2 



1 n, 7, a 
zi9n.l 



1.5. 



141; at Senettuu, 
Tusctdanae Quaesh 
a. 3 ) in Verrtm, 
Schol. Bohiens. / 


dted 229 
owj, cited 

cited Z75 
TB SuUa, 


247 
n. 2j 
cited 


215 n. 2 

187 
Omon, 67 
Cindi, 337 
Cincinnati Commercial GaKcm, 


146, 

cited 



5n.8 

Circus, Circua Maximui, 2+on.2, 338 
Classical PAiloiagy, lee Frank 
Classical Revifw, cited iizn. 8, 31 

n. 5i see also Cook, Headlam 
Claudii, 231, 337J see also Appius 



Claudiut Drusul, 133 
Claudius (Emperor), 2150.2 
Clazotnenae, pottery of, 114, it5n.2, 

1210.5,246 
Clearchus, dted 760.6, 77, 780.1, 

1390.3 
CleistheoM of Athens, 17, 28, 29, 39, 

45, 65, 66, 67, 2580.4, 291, 310 

n.z, 31Z, 327, 33Dn-3 
Ckisthenea of Sicyon, 66, 1790.2, 

180 n. 3, 215, 258-264 
Clement of Alcialidria, Stromata, 

cited 930.2, [460.7, 325n.g 
Cleomcnes of Sparta, 79 n. 2 
Cleomenes (Cleomis) of Mcthymna, 

191 n. J 
Cleon, 30 
Cleonae, 194 
Clerc fM.), Les M/tiijtus AthinieHs, 

cUentela, clients, 23], 277, 296 

claaca maxima, 247 

Qytus, dted 73, 74 

Coidus, 90 n. 3 

coastj party of the coast, 35, 41, 47, 

48, 52, 64 (shore), 291, 31Z, 31] 
Cohbett (William), P(^r^««KCD/rf, 

cobblers, bootmakers, 17, I39n.z 
coinage, debasemeot of, 640.3, 74, 

1830.6; invention of, i, z, ], 117, 

129, iji, 133, 140, 147, 155, 161, 

178, 290, 293, 304 
coios, 52-58, 60, 61, 63, 64, 74, 75, 

84. "7-133. '17. '38. i40-'43. 

147. 149. 150. ISS-'ST. i6o-i6a. 

164, i66n. 2, i70-'73. '75. '76t 

178, 18E, 199-201, 104, 205, 209, 

2130.4, "218-221, 231, 232, 246* 

190, 193-296, 304 
Coliatinus, 226, 227 
collegia opificum, 112 
colonics, colonization, 189, 190, 265, 

266, 294, 300 
Colophoo, 133 
colossus, 189, 1910.5 
"colts" (coins), 1S8 
Columbus, Ohio, 23511. j 
Columella, cited 201 o. 5, n. 8, 309 

n;7 



CompanioH » Latin Studies, cited 1 



Cones (SatricuDi), 11911.4, 2430.4, 

144 n- 1. 146 
Conatantinople, 77 
Comtitution of tht At/itnians, Me Arii- 

totle 



Conway (R. S.), quoted 7611. 7, 

i34n.s. ii3n-3 
Conze (A.), Jairbueh, cited 20511.2, 



262 n. 3 
copper, 82, za]ti.l,n.4 
copper coinage, we bronze coinage 
copper mine*, 37 n. i 
coppenmicht, 14, 211, 214 
Coptic, 116 
Corcyni(Corfu),63n.j, 184, iB7n.s 



■as, I 



11,18 



167, 178-igo, 



pasa^ 



115-1 



7. 30. ji. ; 
3,7611.5, 113, ij 

82, 1831 chap. ^ 



145. M7. ^4*1. 2, 251, iSJ-»57. 
Z59, 260, 263 n. 5, 266 n. I, 171, 
174, 187, 19J-19S- 304, 306 n. I, 
316,317,321,315 

Corinthian drachma, 571 helmet, 54 
n. 6 ; pottery, i, 21, 34, 46, 
logn. 5, 111, ii7n.4, 186, 187, 
zoSn.i, iiin.8, 141-145, 251, 
»9Si ?"5-J'9 

comer (ui oil), 1, 11 

Cometo, 93, 187, ii5( see alw Tar- 

Comford (F. M.), T/nvycHdts Mylhii- 

tericut, cited 25, zGi 
Cen>Ua Numimalua.- Numismatic Es~ 

lays in Honour of Barclay f. Head; 

see Babelon, Evans, Fox 
Corpus Inscriftiamim AtticaruM, died 

14. 15- 39. 401.9, 4"iJ> Jon-3. 

n.5, s6n.4, 3"n.i, 3130.1 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 80 



Carpus Imcriplionun 

Corsica, iiin.i, 140 

Costanzi (V.), BoiUlHno di Filol^ia 
Ciaitka, cited 510-4; Bhxsia di 
Staria Antica, cited 34a.i, 51 a.4, 
'770-3. 3i9n-i 

Cozza, Me Barnabei 

Ciatinin, I] D. 3 
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CreU, Cretan, 118, 1560.1, 169, i6j 
n.5, Z98, 3J0, 3J3( Cretan bull 

cult, 178 n,z 
criets, 17 

Croeseids, 130, 137 

Croesus, 1040.3, 113, 117, i»8, rjo- 

133, 1360.3, 137-140- »43n'i. 

n. J, 144, 1450. z, n. 3, n.4, 

i4gn.3, 151, 176, 115, 171, 173, 

189, 193 
Cromwell, 194 
Croton, Crotonian, 23 9, Z55 
Cruchon (G.), BanyHes dam I'Anti- 

ipdti, cited 141 n. i, 143 n. i, 

zzi 0.4 
crucifbcton of followen of Spartacus, 

Cumae, 14, zz8, Z40, Z46, 147, Z51, 

178-179, 296, 316 
Curtiui (E.), Ephrsus, dted 1720.3; 

Griecldscke Giichichte, cited 36 n. 3, 

t C9 n. 1, t9g n. 9) Peli^amuiai, 

cited 191 n. 6; Stad^sckichte v. 

AOuH, dted 63 D. 2 
Curtius (G.), Studien i. griech. u. 

lalein. Grammatii, cited 3270.8 
Curtius (L.), Alhenische MitlribD^en, 

dted 81, Sz 
Curtius, Marcus, 14S n. i 
Cyaxares, 90, 91 
Cydades, 1690.1 
cylinder!, inscribed Assyrian, 91, 9B, 

990-3 
Cylon, 34, 69, 264, 326, 328, 329 
Cyme, 1300.6, 131, 135. 'J". 147. 

iSSn-». i71. iBi 
Cynosura, 40 
Cyprus, Cypriote, 46, 1080.7, t'9> 

izS, i56n.z, 160, 1690.1, 3030.1, 

315 B.l 

Cypsela in 7~hrace, 199, 100, ZO4-106 
cypsele, 197-ZO9, zii, 195 
Cypsehds, 14, 760.5, 189, 191, 196, 

Z13, 2630.5 
CypseluB of Aicadia, zit, ziz 
Cypsclus I of Corinth, 9, 16 n. 2, 

l8n.7, 31, 950.1, 180, 187-190, 



193-J 






»S5. »57j 170, 174. I9»' 
^9S> 3030.1, 305, 306 n. J 
Cypsdus II of Corinth, 113, 214 
Cypselus, father of Miltiadea, i99n. 10 
cvpidus bird, zii 
Cyrene, 74, Bin.i, 113, 139 
Cymus, 8 
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Cyrus, Sn.j, 71-73, iij, 138, 139, 
1450.1, 151, 197, »09, *7i, 172, 



Dactyb of Ida, 44 

Dagobert I diploma, cited 161 n.i 

SaicrvXioi, SaKru\uiy\u<flot, 149 

Dale, SirD., 11 11.2 

Damasenor, tyrant of Miletus, t68, 

269 
Daihia and Auxesia, 1G7, 170, 175, 

3»o 
Damocratidas, 1580.6 
Damonno, 13;, 136, 143, 13611.2 
Damophilus, 240 n.i 
Dancgeld, 329 
Danes, 137, 138 

Dante, 305; Faradiso, cited 5711.4 
Daphnae (Defenneh), 109 n. 5, 111, 

Daphnae pottery, ii5n.2, iiin.5 
danc, 57, 130, 132, 140, 172 n. 4, 

191 
Darius, 19, ;S, 59, 6t, 62, 72, 76, 79, 

80, 8711.9, 140, 142, i52n.2, 270, 

^71. 32s 
Daskalio, 42 
Daskylion, 273 n. 2 
Decelea, 4; 
decemvirate, 233 
De Cou (H. F,), Arghje Heraeum, 

cited 164 n. 1 
dedications, votive offerings, 14, 81, 

107 n.4, 108, 116-118, 124, 1440. J, 

162, 163, 170, 175, 189, 1920.5, 

198, 24411. 1, 263 
Deecke, see Mueller 
Defenneh, see Daphnae 
Deinomenidae, 30 
Deiokes, 146 n.4 
Deiophontes, 176 
Deios, 49, 70, 71, i62n.3, i66n.2, 

Delphi, 65, 66, 113, 130, 137, J40, 
144, 147, 162 n. 3, 194, 198 n.s, 
2070.3, 208, 255, 257, 259-162, 
276, 283n.4, 310 

Delta, 88, 95, 96, 98, 99, 121 n. 3, 
193 

demagogues, 11, 26-32, 35, i90n.z, 
217, 274, 279> 180, 281, 300, 301 

Demaratus, 182, 1870.6, 215-218, 
225, 2360.2, 239-145, 251, 255, 



Denteter, 238, 266, 308; Malophoros, 

266; hymn to, ti 
Demetrius, i/f £/iKvf><»v, cited 280 n. 1, 

1830.6 
Demetrius Magnes, dted 180 n. i 
Demetrius of Phaleron, 305, 306 
demiourgoi, iinuovpyoi, Bijjuioupy/ai, 

16,48 
Demochares, 305, 306 
Demodike of Cyme, 147, 1550.1 
Demosthenes, 49, 305 
Demosthenes, c. jJ^^dAum, cited tijf. 

Aristocratem, cited 1770. i; c.Eubu- 

Udent, cited 19, lon.i; c. Midiam, 

dted 65; c. Ofympiodorum, cited 13; 

Otynthiac Orations, cited 177 n. ij 

cPhamipptan, cited 4811.1; ircpl 

Suvrd((idf, cited 2770.2; Schol. 

c. Arislocralem, cited 51 n.t 
Dcmoteles, 690.5 
Dennis (G.), Acadeny, cited 760.2 
Derbyshire, 40 
Diadochoi, 258 n.i, 184 
Diakria, Diakrieis, bumpu'a, Diakrioi, 

aiQicpioi, 37> 39-4i> 4+. 48 n.6, 49, 

191,307-313 
Diakrioi, Euboean, 410.1; Rhodian, 

41 n. I 
Diamantaras, Athenischt Mitteibingen, 

died 570.3 
Diana, 224 n. 5 
Dickens (G.), Catalogue oflht AcrDpoUs 

Museum, Athem, dted 252, 253; 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, cited 

331 n.4 
didrachm, 64, i7in.6, n.g, 172 
Didymus, dted 33n.l 
Diels (H.), Abhandiungen d.prrussisch, 

Aiademie d. SVissemchaftcn xm 

Berlin, dted 35n.i 
Digest, cited 3360.5 
Diodorf (L.), ed. Diodorus, cited 

48 n.6 
Dio Cassius, dted 216 n. 3, . 337 

DioChrysostom,Orafrt>m, cited 350. 3, 
14811.3, 1890.8, 198 

Diodorus Siculus, cited 10 □. 6, 23 n, 1, 
48n.6, 590.1, 780.2, B70.7,n.9, 
89-93.95.97. 99n''. 1000.4, n.s. 



103, 



113 0.I; 



1380.8 



275" 



1, 176, 177, 280 a. 1, 183 n. 6, 
. 293. 3 



Diogenes L^iertius, ciKd ]0 n. i, 
69n. 1, I50n. J, 1670.1, n. 2, 
i9on.i, n.2, 191 n. 3, n.6, n.7, 
192, 195, 196, iiin. 1, n.8, 
lEon. I, 181 n. I, 2S2D.2, 2831].], 
n.4,_n.5, n.6, 2840.1 

Diagenianus, cited 71 n. i 

Dion of Syracuse, 30 

Dionysius of Halicamassus, jinti- 
quilates Romanae, cited 31 n. 
, 480.6, i9in.i, 1150 



2l6-2[8 



1. 5, 224-231, 
238n, 



1341 



337".! 



■ iJSi ^45- 
(,n. 5, 27911. I, _ 
1. jj Epistola ad Am- 

maeum, cited 2800. i^ Isocrates, 

cited I3n.i 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 24, 27, 30-31, 

72, 196, 210, 221, 219, 156"- 1' 

265, 174, 278 n.i, 280, 282, 284, 

191, 3030.2 
Dionysus, 262, 2640.5, 305^ Botrys, 

239 
Diphilus, cited 208 n.i 
Dipoenus, 2630.5 
Dipylon pottery, 169, 314, 315, 317, 

319. 3^1-3^6. 3i9> 13° 
Dives, ioi 

Doerpfeld (W.), An^aiologike Epheuu- 
ris, dted 62 n.6; AUtenischt Mittei- 
baigen, cited 630.2 

Dorians, 1570.7, 158, 



259 n. 



. 261, 



. 294. 



305 n. I, 333 n. n pre-Dorian stoclt, 
157, 304, 305; see also Aeolic 

Doric dress, 169, 332 

Dortche, 104 

Dorieus, 239 

iopulpopos, 143 

drachma, dfiax/ui'i 5 7f 5^,64, 149,162, 

171-173. '7S . 
ipa^iuii TOU SrilfiavTi^opov, 56 
Draco, 53 n. 2 
Dragendotff (H.), TAera.atcd 3 16 n. 7, 

3100.5 
drains, 224, 247 



Dugas (Ch.), apui/ Piganiol, youmal 

d. Savant!, 335 
Doilius, 336 
Dumont (A.), Rcvtu ArclUologique, 

dted 2050.4, 206 
dumps, 128, i56n.ii see also ingots 
Duncker (M. W.), GeschichU da 

Alitrthums, cited 1450.4, 1590.5, 

i66n.i, n.3, 1920.1, i9gn.9, 

2i4n.7, 318 n.3, 329 
Dunham (A. G.), Histery of Milttus, 

cited ii7n. I, 268 n. 4 
Durazzo, 190 n.3 

Duris of Samos, dted 78, 178, 3240.6 
dyeing, dyers, 14, 1390.2, 187, 222 
Dying Gladiator, 2S5 
Dymaeao War, 1 59 

Edessa, 183 

Edgar (C. C), Catalogue of the Greek 
Vases in Cairo Museum, cited 
11211.5; Annual af the British 
School at Athens and youmal of 
Hellenic Studies; see Hogarth and 

Edonia, 271 

Edward (he Confessor, 238 

Edward the Elder, 238 

Edward VII, 102 n.i 

Eetion, 193 

0"tpu, 35 

Egestaeaos, 139; see also Segesta 

Egypt, 1, 44"- 5. 480-6, 68, 71-73, 

80, 83, chap. IV passim, i4jn.4, 

148 n.3, 149, 191, 2030.4, 212- 

214, 285, 292, 293, 198, 3030.1, 

3'Sn-J 
Eton, 59 n.i 
Eldorado, 41, 177 n.7 
electrum, electrum currency, 44 n. 5, 

74n.6, 127-IJ3> '4^, '47. IS°> 'S' 
Elcphantioe, 113 
Eleusis; Eleosinians, 15, 41 n. 3, 

i69n.5, 2500.1, 308, 318, 321, 

3240.1. 333"-4 
Elis, 123, I34n.2, 154, 159, 160 
Ely, 238 
embroiderers, 14 
embrontaion, 277 

Emperor, Holy Roman Empire, 304 
employees, 14, 15, 21, 62, 77, 123, 

225. 239, 278, 289, 295 



iiivepiifi So 

<uiropiitoi> frpaVfia, z6 1 . 

Encyclopaedia Brilanmca, cited 77 n. 3 ( 

■ee also Griffith 
Endt {].), Beitrdge Ear ionischen 

rasenniaierei, cited iion.4i Wiener 

Siudien, cited ion. 6, 14 n. 6, ji n.x, 

1740.1, 28311.6^ 
f'vffiyafitfjfi'iu iratSiViKKi 139 
Engknd, English, 15D.6, [1611.5, 

23311.6, 1J7, 138, 249, 3060.2, 

118, 319 
engraven, 14 
Eokomi, iiS, 141 
Enoea Hodoi, 59 n. i 
Enncakrounos, 62 

Epakria, Epakrioi, inatpm, 37, 39, 
41. 45. 19' 

Epaminondaa, i79n.3 

Ephesus, 9011.3, 128, 1300.6, 132, 
136, 137, 141, 143 n. I, 14411.3, 
1451- J. H7n.3, 1560.1, 191 n. J, 
I2in.2, 245, 2460.1, i7i-*73 
pajsim, ig6 

Epnorus, dted 160.1, 155, 157, 161, 
163, 164, 173, 175, 176, 191-194, 
19611.4, 158, 264, 194, 3300.5 

Epidamous, 1900.3 

Epidautua, 165-167, 174-176, 178, 
326, 330, 331 

(Vijiijiai'ai, 281 

'E.-pi^\aaiia,de MtnsuritetPmderibus, 

tarifuurtw, 277 
iuToau, ttnaran]!, 81, 177 
mrpa/ificwH r^v i^uXoic^v, 326 
'mSakaoviot, 313 
'ffiri'Snrtfot, 280, 281 

titpriatv, 81 

ErasCos, 1S30.3 

Erechcheum, 140.9, 200.7 

Eretria, 36, 37, 710. 1, 16:, 330 

ipyania, ipya(6fi(voi, 17, 19 

^yturrfipia, 21B 

Ergotimol, 145, 319 

Erichthonioa, 1550.1 

Erman (J. P. A.) uod Schweiofurth 
(G.), Abhandlun^ d. praistischeit 
Akadrmie d. Wiisenschaften xJi 
Berlin, cited 8711.6 



9311.1 
Erytbne, 133 
Esqutline, 33S11. 



Etsendune, 23S 

tarpvrai, 79 

Ethiopia, Ethiopian, 95-ioa, tX2, 

1150.3,191 
Ethiopiao dynasty m Egypt, 86, 

a8n.i,93, 95, 97 
Etruria, Etruscans, 10, 30, 93, 187, 

1030.4, 215-117, 119, 110, 113, 
125, 234, 135, 241-143, 246, 249, 
^95. 33S 

Etruscan language, 1340.5 
Etruico- Carthaginian alliance, 240 
Etynologicutn Gudiaiann, cited 1340.1, 

n-s 
Erymciiogictini Mt^num, 41 n. 3, 76 n. 7, 

I34I1-I. OS. i5Sn-»> >S6»- '. 

ifii, 163, 193 n. 3: 2010.1,1800.1 
Euaioo, 181, 183, iSS 
Euboea, 37, 60, 1560.1, 261, 162, 

311, 3130.1 
Euboeic staodard, 171, 171 
Euboulos, 1S2, 2830. 6, 288 
EubuluB Comicus, cited 54n.z 
Eucheir, workmao of Deioaratus, 107, 

117. 144. 14s 
Eucheiros, potter, 244, 245 
Eugrammus, 108, 217, 144 
Eumeloa, 195 
eunuch, 180, 284 
Eupalious, 76, 267 
Eupatridai, 48 

En phorion, cited 133, 1430.1 
Euphninios, 169 
liiiiopia, tirropoi, 89, 173 
Euripidea, 17, 540.21 Beuchae, cited 

14S n. 1 ; Cyciops, cited 40 o. 9; 

Hecuba, dted 1740. 3) IpHgema in 

Taarit, cited 1820.45 Sciroa, dted 

57) Schol. Hecuba, cited 1780.1, 

3240.6 
Europe, 13, 1360.1, 184 
Eurystheui, 207 
Eusebius, Cknmicm, dted 51, 700.3, 

93 o. 1, 95, 96 n. I, n. 3, 99, 

1430.1, 1460.6, 1590.6, 160, 

1710.5, 1900.3, 1650.1, i73n-4. 
1750.5 

Eusebius, Praeparatio . Evangelica, 
dted 2800. 1 

Eustathius, Commentary on the IHad, 
cited 1550.2) Comaentaiy en tie 
Odyssey, dted 770.1, 169; Coa- 
mentary on Dionynus Perie^tes, 
dted 370. I, 700.3, 790. a, 90 
o. 5; Opuscuium de emendenda 
•vita numacUca, cited 169 o. 4, 



Evans (Sir Arthur), Corotta Nums- 

matica, cited 12S 
Evans, Lady, Greet Dress, cited 170 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, 4 



Fragtaenta Hiiloricorwn GraeconiM, 
cited 2611.2, 3611, J, J9n.2, n.3, 
59 n. 6, fi5n.4, 66 n. 3, 79n.t, 
93 0.1, 95 a. 2, 981- 9. 990- a. 



i-S- 1 



.3611.2,0,3, 

■45 »■ 



Fabricii, J37n-S 

Fabricius, Gaiui, 337 

Fabricius (E.), At^emscAe MiHtiiungen, 

died 76 n. 2 J Jrciitali^jc/ur An- 

zei^r, cited 76 n. 2 
faccones, 12, 20, 22 
faitQce, 93, 94, 109, 124 

Falconer (T.), ed, Strabo, cited [59 

farmera, 18, 37, 44, 4S, 49, J07, 308, 

jio; see also agriculture 
Faustuiua, 197 
firvissae, 2240.5 
Feionia, 261 n.2 

Ferrari, Agalhotiei, cited 209 n. j 
FcMus, cited 134 n. 5, 221 n. 5, 

338 n. I 
Jibiiiae, 333 

li^urines, 118, 119, 332 
Fikellura ware, 112-114, 116, iiin.5 
jiatum, 2ig 
Aax workeis, 14 
Ffcet (London), 247 
Florence, 2, 3, 560.3, 304 
Florentinus, GeopMica, cited 201 n. 8 
Florus, Epitome Lad, cited 2150.2, 

n.2, 2290,2, 2180.3 
8ower girls, 5S-S7 
Sute playcn, 121 

Foerater (R.), Piilalogur, dted 157 n. 2 
Fonuna Collection of Greek Vaiet, 

319 
Forchhammer (P.), PhUohgUS, cited 

31611.6, 3290.8 
Forum at Rome, zi8, 247-249, 251, 

334,335' 337, 3l8n.2 
Fotheringhim Q, K.), JiuiTTtal of 

HelUnic StutHes, cited 9611.3 
fbuDtains, 62, 76 n. 5 
Fowler, W.Warfe, 2110.4 
Fox (Earle), Cerelia Namitmatica, 

cited 53 n. 1, 56 n, t, 156 n. 2, 

tfiin.i 
Fraenkei (M.), Intckriften vm Per- 

ganon, cited 2850.2 



n, 4, D, 5, 146 n. 1, 147 n, 3, 

I5in.l, 1560.3, i66n.i, i7en.i, 

1800.3, 1830.4,1890.1, 1900.1, 

n.j, n.4, 1910.3, 1920.1, n.2, 

i94n.i, liin.6, 2130.3, a.4, 

1140.7, 1140.5, ii6n.3, iJ9n-4. 

I73n.i, n.j, XTSa.z, iSon.i, 

2830.5 
France, 5, 50, 142, 162 
France, Aoatok, cited 5, 257 
Francois vbk, 113 
Francocte (H.), Milanges (Liige, 191a, 

Bib. Fat. Phil.), cited 303 n, 1 
Frank (T.), Classical Philojugy, dted 

2190.1 
Fraaer (J.), Ma^ Art, dted 2380.3, 

336 o. 2) ed. Pauaaoiaa, dted 80 d.6, 

1790.10,2630.3,0.4 
Frederic, father of George III, 1570.4 
Freeman (E. A.), History of Sicily, 

dted 2740.3 
frescoes, 243, 2440.1, 246 
Frickenhaus(A.),7'ir^/, dted 1140.5, 

163, 164,3170.1,3180.4,310 
von Fritze (H,), Zrilschrifl f. Numit- 

malii, dted 360.3, 530,2, 560.2 
Frohberger, de a^ijiaim apud •vttarei 

Graecvi condihotK, cited 1 5 o. 7 
Frontinui, Straiagenu, cited 2590.2, 

2780.1 
Frye, Senator, quoted 50. 8 
Fulgeotius, Sermanes Aittiqui, dted 

336 a-:' 
fulling, 266 
furnace, 199, 10 1, 203, 205, 207, 

208 D. I 

FurCwaenglet (A.), Atoite Gemmen, 
dted 14311.3; Archaolopsche Zeit- 
ung, dted 324; BerliiurP/tiloiiigiscie 
JVochenickrifi, cited 1 70 o. 6 j Be- 
tchreibimg dcr Vaitnsammbing im 
Antiqminum, BeHia, cited 460.7, 
2030.3, 0.4, 1040,1, 207n.i, 
2420.3; Oiftapia, cited 2430.3; 
Wincielniatmsfisti Prognan, cited 
171 n. l; Thiersch and others, 
Aegina, cited 3160.1, n.2, n.6, 
n.7, n.io, 3170.7, 318, 3200.4, 
333 n.4 



3S» INI 

Gabii, 114 

Gabrid (E.), Manumenti JtUicM, 
cited ]i6n.9 

Galaisi, General, 93 n, j, 143, 33$ 

Galatia, Galatians, 1E5, 1S6 

Galen, Pn>trrpticus, cited 13 n. 5, 
70 n. 3 

Gallipoli, 51 

Gambacorti, 2 

Sames, 71, 123, 154, i;9, 160, 178, 
23S, 258-261, ifij 

Gardner {Ernest), Naakraiis^ Me 
Petrie and Gardner j Handbook of 
Greek Scu^turr,dad6in.i,Sin.^ 
263 n. 5,3020.4 

Gardner (Percy), Hitlory of Ancient 
Coinage, cited 130 11.3, (7t} 
Earliest Cmm of Greece Proper, 
cited 53n.i, 159 n. 5, 161 n. 2, iSS; 
Gold Coinage of Asia before Alex- 
ander the Great, cited 130 n. 3, 
143 n. I ; Samoi and Samian Cains, 
cited 75 n. 1 i Numismatic Chronicle, 
cited ;7n.s 

Gardthausen (V.), Manama oder 
Sertrius, cited 223, 249 

garlands, 55-571 60 

Gan-ucci (R.), Le mmete deli' Italia 
iOT(^iT, cited 2ion.4 

Gellius, Aulus, cited 17 n. 3, 2210.5 

Gelo of Syracuse, ion.6, 30 

Gelier, Rheinischet Museum, cited 
i36n.i, n.3, 137"- J. 1380.7, 
1400.4, 1410. 1, 1451-4. 1461.1, 
n.6, 17311.2 

genealogies, 156-1J9, 176, 212 

Genesis, cited 149 

Get^raphi Graeci Minores, cited 90 n. 5, 
91 n. I 

Geometric pottery, 163, 169, 314, 315, 
318-311, J3 J, 334, see also Dipylon 

Geomoroi, ytaiiopoi, 69, 276, 277 

George II, 1 57 n. 4 

George III, 1571-4 

George, King of Greece, 143 a. 1 

Gercke und Norden, Einleitung i. d. 

Allertumsv'issensciafi,dted 157 n. 8 
Gergethes {rfpyrjSfs), Gei^itbes 

{r/™fl«). 1*9. 170 
Gerhard (E.), Trinhchalen u. Gefdsst, 

cited 2030.3, n.4 
Germany, Germans, 163, 197 0.6, 

253n,4, 311 
Gerster, Bulletin de Corrrspondance 

Hfllfnique, cited 191 n.6 



Gibraltar, 177 

Gihon (Miriam), 267 

Gilbert, Jahrblicherf.ClassischePkik- 

logie {NeueJahrbOcherf. Philologt 

undPaedagBgH),cited^2 0.2,6311.9, 

31611.7,32a 
Gilliard (C), Quelques Rifarmes de 

Solon, cited 480.6, 307 n.6, 319 

Glot2 (G.), £tudes locialei el juri- 
diques sur I'Antiquit/ grecgue, cited 
3J«n. I. J19 

■^■uKtisSyKav, 76, 77 n. J 

Gnathia wate, 335 



gold, 44n. 5, 54n. i. Son. 4, 84, 
iJ9> "43. "44n. 3. "■4. 145. '47. 
148, 152, 171 n. I, 189, i9in. 5,. 

gold currency, 3, 4, 18, 57, 128, 130- 
133, 140, I42n. 5, 152, is6n. 1, 
172, 286, 287, 291 ; see also daric 

gold mines, 39 n. 4, 44n. 5, 50, 54 n. 1, 
sin. I, 59n. I, 87, 138, 148, 
1030.4 

Golden age, 302 

Golden Fleece, 41, 165 

goldsmiths, 222 

Gonussa, 19] 

Gorgasus, 2400. 2 

Gorgos, Gorgias, Gordios, 213 
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Government -owned industry, 22 n. 7 
Gracchi, 31 

Gracchan revolutionaries, 288, 289 
Gratf (B.), Die antiken loosen 1.. d. 
Akropolis xii Athen, cited 315". 5; 
Wochenschrift f. hlasascht Philo- 
Ii^, cited 316a. 6 
Graffunder (P.), Klio, cited 33S 
Graillot, Milan^s d'Arch/olt^ et 

d'Histare, cited 246 n. 7 
Great King ( = King of Persia), 20, 57, 
61, 69n. 5, 71, 130, 140, 27on. 7, 
271, 191, 292 
gieengrocer, 17 

Gregorius Cyprlus, cited 1900. 1 
GrenM (B. P.) and Hunt {A. S.), 
Oxyrkfncktts Papyri, cited 104, 257, 
258, 262n. 4, 2640. 4 
Griffith (F. LI.), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, cited 87 n. 5^ Catalogue tfthe 
Demotic Papyri in tie Rytands 
Library at Maacieiter, cited 87 d. 4, 



gjn.i, 98n.5, 10011.4, 115, ii6i 

High PrieStt tf Memfhts, cited 97, 

9S11.6, lOI 
Groddech, 19511.4 
Grote (G,), HiMry of Greece, ched 

36 n. I, 66n.i, 7011. 1, 8a, 18011.3, 

26211.1, 27811.2, 288, 327 
Grueber (H. A.), Coins afthe Reman' 

SepubUc in the British Museum, 

Grundy (G. B.), Gnat Persian War, 
dted i7i( Tharydides and the His- 
tory of his Age, cited 3711.7, 307, 
31011.3 

Guadalquivir (Baetis), I77n.ti 

Dc Gubei-nads, Jlli d. lUaUAccadtmia 
-d. Torino, cited 66, 258 n. i, n. I 

Guirin (V.), Patmos rt Somas, dted 
76 n. 2 

guilds, 87 

Guitaud (P.), La Main-d'Oeu-vrt dam 
I'Ancienne Grice, dted 365 La Pro- 
friiti Foncilre en Grice, dted 309 

GuWchmid, dted 104 n. fij Neat 
Beitr^e x,. Geschichle d. alien 
Orients, cited 91 n. 1; PMlal^iu, 
dted 90 n, i, 99 n. 6, 114 n. 6 

Gygw, 9, 16, 91, 92, 9911.3, 127, 
ijon.2, IJ4. ijfi. i37> 1391.3. 
141, 143-149. '5'. '5». 18711. S, 
221, 23611. z, 273n.i, >S6, 2S9, 
293, JD» 

Gylippus, 58 

Hia ab ra, see Apries 

Haaae, Abhandbtngen d. historiscA. 

fiilalsgisch. GesellKhafi Breilaa, 

dted37n,7, 3Sn.i 
Habion, 181 

HacU (R.), see Sievckine (J.) 
Hadrian, 63, 336 n.j 
Haeberlin (E. J.), Aes Gneve, died 

219, 22111, 7j Die Systemaiik des 

aiietttn roemschtn Miinxaoesens, 

ifioSoT'n™''' '35 

Hammer, Zeitschrifl f. Ntamsmalik, 

dted 146 11.7, i4Sn.3 
Hanno, 3011.3, 282 
Hanover, House of, 15711-4 
hare, 74, 7; 
Harmodius, 231, 302 
Harold, King of England, 138 n. i 
HarpacratioQ, dted 16 n. 7, 56 n. 4, 

1710,4,18011.1,31011.4,3270.2 



't;x 353 

Head (B. V.), Histaria Numorum*, 
cited 56 n. 2, 63 n. 7, 75 n. i, 
1280.1,1320.3, I43n.i, I47n-i, 
ij6n.2, iS9n'5' 161 n,i, 1710.6, 
1720. 3, 188, 208 n. 3, 2090. 6i 
Numismatic Chronicle, dted 5 3 n. 2, 
55, 63 n. <ji see also British Museum 
' Excavations at Ephtsus ; Catalogueof 
Greek Coins, Corinth, Ionia 

Headlam Q. W.), Classical Re^e^w, 

Hebrew, 126 

Hebrus, 200 n. 1 

hektemoroi, 13, 307, 30S 

Hdbig (W.), dted 335j Das hamerische 
Epo^, dted 166 n. 1, 17011.1, 
332n.2; M/moires de I'Acad/mie 
des Inscriptimt et Belles Lettres, 
dted 169, 321, 324, 315, ix6a.l, 
329D. 7, 330 

Helladius, cited 2570.2 

Hellanicus, dted 102 n. 2 

pre-Hellenic population, 269 

Hellenium at Naukratis, 104-106, 



107 n. 



[iS 



Hellenomemphites, 96 n. 
Hellespont, 63, 92 
helots, 24 
7/wp". 309 

Hephaestus, 14, 16, 92, 97 
Hera of Argos, 162 
Hera of Same*, 69 n. 5, 76, 1 16 
Hera, temple of, see Heiaeum 
Heracka loniae, 131 
Heradea Ponttca, 265 
Heradean tabbs, 10 S 
Herades, i(6, 176, 178, 107, 236n.2 
Heradid royal family, i5Sn. 6, 196, 
2iin.6 

i3Sn-8,i47 



Heraeum at Argos, 161-164, 175, 
3i6n.7, 318-320, 333n,4[ at 
Samos, 76, 81; at Tirytis, 320 

Heieward, 91 n.4, 238 

Hermann (C. F.), Lehrbuch der grie- 
chischen Ar.iii]uitdlen, vol. i (Staats- 
altertlimer), cited z8 n. 5, vol, IV 
{Privataltertemer), dted 201 n.4 

Hermes, shrine of, 13; 

Hermes, dted 171 n. 6; see also Leh- 
man n-Haupt, Niese 

Hermias, 280-283, '^^ 

Hermiooe, 330 



Hermocapelia, 135 n.4 

1 (ed. Spengel], cited 51 



Hennotybies, 90 n. i 

Herodotus, 6, 9, tS, 25, x6, 33, 
I94n.6, igfi, 21211.3, ^"5' ^9°< 
191, 193, 195, 198, 3iO, 318; cited 
8n.3, n.13, 17, 21n.l, 2611.2, 
27-29. 31. 35-37. 4on. 8, 4I) 
46n.i, 11.6, 47, 5c>n.6, 510.1, 
0-3. 52. 54. 55- 58. S9n-i, n.2. 
n-3. n-4. n-S. to-^i. Ssn-S. n-?. 
64, 65, 67, 6Sn.2, n.3, n.4, n.5, 
n.6, 11.7, n.g, 69n.5, 700.3, 



99-101, 102 n. I, 

n.4. 123, Ii4, I26n.3, n.4, 129- 
13'. '33- 1361.2, I37n.i, n.3, 
n-5> '381 139' i40n.i, n.i, n.3. 
143, 144 n. I, n.3, n.4, n.6, 
I45n. I, n.2, n.3, n.4, 1460.1, 
n.4, 147 n.4. '54. I5S» i5*n'3. 
157, 158, 161-167, 169-176, 177 
n. 4, n. 7, 178 n. i, 179 n. 2, 
iSon.j, 1870.8, ig9n.2, i9Qn.i, 
i9in.2, n.3, 1930.4, n.6, 197, 
19S, I07i zo9n.5, imn. i, 211, 
2140.7, 23in.4, 239, 240, 255. 
2590.1, n.4, 2600.2, 261, 164, 
2680. J, 2700.4, n.5, n.7, 171, 
2720.1, 294, 302, 303, 3050.2, 
3060.1, 3090.1, 313, 3240.6, 
n.io, 325. 326, 33°n'3' 333- 334. 
3360.1 

Hetostratos, 103, 118, 119 

Heaiod, 24 

Hoiod, Eoiai, cited 324 
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'— -'-'' — " ■ '17 n. 5, 



lu, cited 
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12511. 3( GeuUeJOe d. Alurtums, 
cited 6 n. 3, 19 n. 1, 37 n. 7, 47 n. 
;4n. 1, 59n.4, 64, fign.j, 70n 
830.5, 9on.4, io;n. I, i: 
i4Sn.4. 14811,5, i6gn.3, n. 
17311. I, 18011.4, I9in. I, 2t 
26611. 1, 2670.6, 1700.6, 278 a. 
Jahrbikher f. NatimalSkonomK 
Siatittii, cited 30.3; KUmahrifien, 
cited 2 1 n. 1, 265 ; Rieiniicies Mu. 

Meyer (G.), a^d G. Curtius, Sttidien 
Kur griech. u. latem, Grammatii, 

Mezentius, 249 

Michctelis [A,), Century of Arckaeo- 

li^al Discweriet, cited 63 n. 1, 

74"- 3. 1531-4 
Mida*, 146, 147, 151, 1520.2, 15511.2, 

_il3n.4, 293 
middlemen, i, 1290.3 
Migne, Bibliolheca Palrum GratcarttiH, 

Milchhoefer, Abhandlungen d. prtuss- 
isch. Aiademie d. Wiaenschafien 
zu Berlin, cited 38, 45, 580.3, 
3120.4; Athenis[ke Mitteilungen, 
tnted 500.4^ apudPaaly Wisiowa, 

Miletus, Milesians, 21, 33, 590.1, 61, 
6i, 630.7, 72-74, 79, 90, 91, 96, 
loj, 104, 1 10-11 2, 1 16, 117, 
1210.5,123,124,131,133,1350.7, 
1450.3. >9'. i". J6*. 168-271 
passim, 187, 296; Milesian hyper- 
akria, 40 o. 8 ; Milesiao pottery, i , 
116, ] " 



millionaires, 130.4, 35 

Milo, 1930.7 

Miltiades, 52, 1990.10, 2450.2 

Miluhha, Miluhhi, 98, 990.3 

mioera, 12-14, »°. 38. 44. 45. 47-49. 
151, 171, 191, 291, 196 

mioes, mioiog districts, 15, 21, 36-39, 
+1. 44-47, 49-I'> sSn.i, 59-62, 
64, 68, S7, 137, 140, 1460.7, !47, 
148, 1S30.6, 2i4n.S, i7>. 19'. 
292,296,310, 3120.5 

Mions (E. H.), Greeks and Scythians, 
cited 286, 287, 288 



Mioosn culture, 333; thalassocracy, 
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Mitter/imgen des deutichen archdolo- 
gischen Insiituls in Athen, cited 
108 o.a, 2ion. I, 3120.5, 3160. ij 
see also Brucckner, L. Curtius, 
Diamantaras, Doerpfeld, Fabricius, 
Koehler, Loeper, Loeschcke, Milch- 
hoefer, Oikonomos, Pallat, Pemitx, 
Studniczka 

Milteilttngen des deutschea archablo- 
gischen Instituts in Rom, cited 
2150.2, 2420.1, 2550.3, 335; 
see also Petersen, Pioza 

Mitykoe, 16S, 282n.2 

mixmg bowls (craters), 82, laj, ij6, 
201, 205,213 

Maasoo, 22 

Mnesarchus, 69n. i 

Mohammed, 261 o.z 

Mobch, 2780,2 

Mommsen (A.), Heortologie, died 
160.7 

Mommsen (Th.), de CaUegiu, cited 
222n. 5i History of Rome, ched 
320.1, 2220.6, 1300.2, 231, 233, 
xi$,i9;i ReeouscAe Forsciimg,<:ited 



; Milesians' Fort, 90, 91, monslrum, i 



Montelius (6.), ChdUsation Primilt<ve 
en llalie, cited 1190.3, 2420.2, 

Momimenti Anticki, cited 2480. 2, 
151 0.2, 253 o, 2 1 see also Gabrici, 
Pioxa, Schiaparelli 

Monumentilnediti pubblicati doR' Insti- 
(B/o di CorrispondettKa archeolagica. 

Monuments Grecs, cited 3250.5 
Moret (A.), de Bocchori reff, cited 
91° 



Movers (F. C), Die Phoenixier, cited 

1910.3 
mtk, 115, iz6 



Mueller (C.)) Atpnetka, cited i6o, 

16611.1,167, 176 n.j, 177, 3jon.4 
Mueller (K.) and Oelmann (F.), 

TVfjni-, cited 31511.1, jiyn.i 
Mueller and Deecke, Die Etrutier, 

cited zii n. I, 149 
Mueoxer und Strack, Die antHten 

Menzen Nord-Gritchenlattds, cited 

1711. J, 60 n. I 
Mullach (F. W. A.), Fragmema Philo- 

sephonm Gnucortim, cited 1911. 4 
Mundella, Mr, 11 n.z 
Munich, 251 n.j, i;i 
Munro (J. A. R.), Journal of HetUnic 

Studies, cited 40 n. i 
Murctus, Fariae Lectianes^dxsA Jin.i 

Mycenae, 162, 19S, 333 

Mycenaean culture, 169, I'm period, 

163, i64( pottery, 319 
Mykalessos, loS, 108; see also Rhit- 

Mylonpolis, 11411.6 

Mvrcinus, jgn.i, 61, 62, 171 

Myres Q. L.), Journal of HeUenie 
Studies, cited 96, i9in.2, 16811.3, 
3140.8 i afud Zimmern, 3090.9 

Myrina, 131 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, 25S, 26] 

iv fivpTov icXaSl, 301 n. 5 
nails as money, 162 

l-OM", 1J7 

Nakauba, see Nechepaus 

Forit, 317 

Naples, 23 

A'^jfrana/S^frK of Philadelphia, cited 5 

vovkXjipos, 317 

naukraries, naukraroi, vavK papia, 

vauKpapos, 3^6-331 
Naukratia, 53, 560. 3, 68, 92 n. 2, 



yavc, 327 

NawM, 7011.2, issn.i 
Neboshazban, 214; see alsc 

metichm I 
Nechepsua (Nakanba), Sgn. i 
Necho I (Nekau), 88, 98, 101 : 



Necho ir (Nekau), 87, 88, 116, 12J, 
124. 3^S 

Neilos, 169 n. t 

Neith, lom-i, 2i4n.4 

Nemean games, 2590.1 

Nemesis, 83, 84 

Neochabis (Nekauba), 100 

neolithic age, 336 n. 1 

Netos amphora, 113, 3150.5 

Ueue Jahrhikheri see JahrbUcher f. 

Cloisitche Piilologie 
Nrvi Tort Daily Commercial Bulletin, 

cited 5) State ItrvestmOion Report, 

cited 5n,8i Sun, cited 5 
Nicolaus Damascenos, cited 590.6, 

ijon.2, 135, '36. 1371-'- 1'^' 

n.3, 1380.5,0.7, i44n.i, i4Sn-'. 

n.4, n.j, 1460.1, i8on. 3, 183, 

i89n.i, n.8, 1900.1, 0.2, n.3, 

i9in.i, 0.3, 192-194, 196, 197, 

211 n.6, 213, 2140. 7, 158, 1590.4. 

173 n, I, n.3 
Niebuhr (G. B.), History of Rome, tr, 

Walter, cited 2390.2 
Nicse (B.), Hermes, cited 1120.3; 

apud Pauly Wissowa, cited 

27911.3 
Nigena, 171 n. i 
Nikias, II, 13, 49, 51, 219 o. t, 

. ^?* 
Nikias, a Megarian, 266 
Nikolaos. son of Periander, 2140.7 
Nitosthenes, potter, 319, 335 
Nile, 87, 91, lO], 111, 197 
Niloxeoos, 1040.3 

Niisson (M. P.), Timbres Amphoriquti 
de Lindas, cited 151 

Nitokris, 990.3 
vomafia, 149 
,0,01. .67 

VOHB0lTtlt, 301 

Nonius' Marcellus, cited 2230.1 
Norden, see Gercke 
Nordin (R.), Klio, cited 5020.8 
Noliide degli Sco'vi, cited li9n.4, 

251 n. 3, 252 n. 1, 334, 315- 33^ 

n. 1 ; see also Bamabei, Boni, Cozza, 

Pasqui 
npu^M cotnbusti, 337 
Novgorod, 142 n.4 
Numa, 221 n.7, 212 
Numismatic Chronicle, cited 60 n. 2; 

see also Borrell, Gardner (P.), Head, 

HowDrth, Ridgeway, Six 
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Numiimatische Zeitichrifi, » 

Nut Amen, sm Ammeris 
nymph, 117 
Nymphi, 13011.7 

iSfkol, oSfXinKOi, 149, 162-164 
obob, 17211.1, 221 n. 7 
Oedipus, 9 

Odmann (P.), see Mueller (K.) 
Ohio, 1J511. J 

Oikonomos, Athen!sc/u Mitteilungen, 
cited ]E, 39, 40 n. 9, 44 n. i 

oiKovaiuit, 10 

oil presses, 1 

Oil, Standard, 5 

ointmcDta, manu&cture of, 1S7 

Olbia, 186-288, 197 

olentis arator Hymetti, J09 

olive oil and yards, 14, 69, ]0S 

Olympia, igm.s, 194, 19S, 199, 163 

Olympian gamea, IIJ, 154, IS9. '6°. 
175, 178, 15S, 160, 265 

oXvjurioviKijr, 34 

Omphale, 136 n. 1 

ovoiiaaavrot, 318 

upibu! tuperbiaipu, 135 

Sifaes, 111, 130, 2J4, 115 
ppert (J.), Mimoire sur U; Rapports 

de I'EgypU et de I'Jssyru, cited 

9711.4,9811.4 
<^tiniate!, 134 
oracle, 1580.6, 109, 169, 170; see also 

Delphi 
Orchomenos, Minyan, 330 
optira, o^tivi), 40, 309 
Oriental influence, jii 
Orietitalische LilUratunuitung, see 

Spiegel berg 
Oroetes, 84 
Orosius, cited 30D.3, 450.4, 54n.i, 

i87n.i, iSin.i 
Orthagoras, 9, 18, 179, 180, 157, 158, 

161 n.4, 163,193 
Orthagorids, 179, 163 
ostracism,. 67 
Ouinin ( = lonians}, iij 
Overbeck, Abkandlungen d. saecks- 

iichen Geielbchaft a. Wiaenschaftin, 

cited 19S n.9 
Ovid, An Amatoria, cited 2750.2; 

Faai, cited 238 n. 3; Ibit, died 

175 n. 1; Metamorphoies, cited 147 

n. i; Tristia, cited 175 d. 2 
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0. SI. 54. 58. fi' 
ox rr coin), 57n.5 
OMord, 3n.2, trin.8, 157, J57 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, 104, 157, 158, 

Pactolus, 129, 147, [48 

Pactyes, 139, 152, 293 

Paestum, 1210.2 

vtudr, vaiafiCai, irauapi(a, 61 

Paiauians, 55, 58, 590.5, 61 

painter*, 14 

Paionia,Paioniaos, 59-62, 147,1830.6 

TTQit, 157 

Pais (Ettore), 1940.6, 1140.5, i]6{ 
Ancimt Itaiy, died 255n.i; Ancient 
Ligtndt of Raman History, cited 
1360.1, 137, 23811.2, 1390.57 
148 n. I, 149, 155 o. 1 ; Rscercht 
suUa Sloria e sul Diritto pubbtico di 
Roma, 2360,1, cited 335^ Stork 
Critica di Roma, ij6 o. i 

Palatine, 1140.5, 153, 3380.1 

Palazzo di Giustizia (Rome), 65 n. 3 

Palestine, 92 

Palladius, cited loi n. 5, n. 6 

"Pallas," iraXXd3(c (coins), 54, 291 

Pallas (goddess), 16, 54; see also 
Athena 

Pallat, AlAeniscAe Milltilungen, cited 
3i7n.7, ]i8 

Palmerius (Le Paulmier), Exerc., cited 
40 

Pamphaes, 173 

PamphiluB, 3911. i 

Panaitios, 273, 274 

Paoatbenaic amphorae, 113; games. 



PangaioD, Ml, 36, 540.1, 56, 59, 148 

Panionios, 1910.3 

Panofla (T.), Res Saniorum, dted 

68 0.1 
Fantagoatos, 8z 
Pantaleon, 137, 273 
Papal treasury, 304 
Pape (W.), GHechiiche Eigennamin, 

dted 1990. 10 
paper currency, ], 4 
Paphlagonia, 48, 50, 1840.4 
Paphos, iiE, T19 
papyri, 480.6, 104, 257 
Paralia, iropaXio, irdpoXoc y^, iro/id- 



Paralos (ahtp), ji2 

irapa0a\d(T<nos, 313 

Parian Marble, see Marmor Parium 

Paines, Mt, 40, 41, 44, 30S--311 

,rapfl,Vot (coins). ,4 

Pasqui, Mirt'zjf i^. Scafi, cited 21911.3 

paU'icians, zt6, 127 

Patrokleides, 194, 197 

Pauly Wiasowa, cited 410.3, 560.1, 
I20n.4, 148 n-S, 15611,1, 16111,1, 
1620.3, 16^0.1, 2oin.8, 2ojn.4, 

20711.4, -22211.3, n-S> 168 □.4. 
2710.3, n,4, 17611.5, 27911.3, 

Pausaniai, Dncriptian of Greece, 1 60, 
cited 4611.6, 620.5, "'^> 6511.5, 
7Qn.3, i45n.t, 1570.1, 158, 159, 
i62n.j, .65n.i, 1670.1, n.i, 
16911.1, n.4, 17611.3, 1771.1, 
n-j, i??- 1830.3, 1930.5, 195, 
19a, 21:, 1110.2, 2580.3, 1590.1, 
0.3,2600.4,263,2640.1,11.6, 166, 

26711.5, 284D.4, n.5, 309, 331, 
3j6n.i 

Pausaniaa the Spartan, 24, 30, 2S2 

Payne (Heory B.), 5 

Peak of Derbyshire, 40 

Pearson, ed. Sophocles, cited 160.7 

Pegasus, 57, 18S, 109 

Peile, cited 1 34 n. 5 

Peiraeans, trittys of, 41 0.3 

Peirene, 610.6 

Peisistratids, 14, 15, 25, ji, 164, 189, 
292 

Peisistratus, 7, 10, 13, 15, 160.7, ^8- 
32, chap. II pajtim, 760.5, 137, 
166, 167, 215, 221, 131, 1450.2, 
ifio, 165, 168, 171 "■4. ^74> 187- 
'9'. *99> 30». 303 n-^' 305-3°7. 
jo8n.j, 309, 3100.2, 311, 328 

Pelaigians, 309 

pelatai, 13, 307 

Pelham (H.), OulUnes of Roman Hil- 
lary, died 239 

PelopooDcse, Peloponoesians, 66, 72, 
'54. 155. 'S^n-i. 173. "75. '76. 
17S, iSo, 194, 305'>-'> 3'3. 3'7. 
.330 

Pelopoonesiao brooches, i68jwar, 19, 
2jn.i, 16, 330.1, 45, 2600.2; 
weights and measures, 161, 171 

Pelusium, 124 

Felusiao mouth of Nile, 121 

irtvivrai, 24 

■nivtrres nai irtfo^ 174 
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pentekosiomedioiooi, 16, 49 
Pentelicon, 390.6, 310 
Penteskuphta, 2070.2, 2o£o. i 
Pepoli, Romio, 2 

Perdiccas, 140.5 

Perdrizet (P.), KUo, cited j6n.2, 

460.6, 47n. 3,50 n. 1,59 n.4 
perfume vase, 119 
Pergamum, Pergamus, Pergamene, 

1350.4, 148, 284-186, 296, 197 
Periander, 21, 24n.5, 31, 63, 1040.3, 

124, 166, 167, 1870.8, 189-191, 

195-197, 212-115, ^59- 260. 3°S 
Pericles, 130.3, 14, 15, 17, 49, 67, 

231,304 
Periklytos of Teoedos, 1620.3 
iripifiofia™, 176 
Pemice, Atheniiche MilUittmgen, 32 1 

n. 4, 325 n. 5; see also Brueckner 
wipavoi, 170, 333 
Perrot (G.), Hittaire de I'Art dan: 

I' AntiqidU, cited 1 12, 1 16 o. 5, 

1690.3 
Peraeus, 198, 1140.5 
Persia, Persians, 10, 24, 31, 33, 47, 

S°' 53. 57' *'i *2. (><>' 69-73. 75. 

771-3- 79- 80, 83, 84, 92n.2, 

loin.i, 113, 114, 130, 132, 133, 

138-140, 144, 1450.2, 1720.4, 

249, 270, 171, 28on.i, igin.2, 

191,291, 3110.5 
Persian wars, 19, 25, 26, 31, 96, 

Perainos, 281 n.i 

Peru, 440.5 

Perugia, 246 

Petersen (E.), KUo, cited 153; K»e- 
ruische Milteilungen, cited 1460.5 

Petra, 1930.7 

Petrie (Flinders), apud Hogarth, An- 
nual of the British School at Athens, 
1190.5) History of Egypt, cited 
870.9, 880,1, n.2, 970.5, 98 n. 5, 
100, .01 n.4, 111, ti3a. 1,1250.3; 
Tunis, cited 1090.5, 1120.3, ■l-4> 

Petrie and Gardner, Naukratis, cited 
loj, 1040.7, 105-107,109,1100.3, 

0.2, 119, 171 0.1 
Phacussa, ii4n.6 
Aaivoii,i}pLflti, 331 
Phaistos, 29S 
Phalaris, 14, 27 o. 1, 274-17S, 189 o. 1, 

3ojn.2 
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Phaleai, iin.i 

Phaleron, 30 j 

PhcJeron ware, 315, 318, 311 

Phalkes, 179 

Phanes, toi n. i, m 

Phanias of Epbesua, cited 144D.3 

Pharaoh, SSn. i and chap, iv passim, 

Pharaoh's daughter, 197 

Phasis, 14S n. 3 

Pheidia* ( = Pheidon), 15511.2 

Pheidon of Argos, 9, 16, jja.i, 
fi4n.3, 6911.5, 149, ijm.i, 154- 
161, 164, 170, 17111.3, 172-186, 
XXI, i]sn.3, 259°-'. 2*°' ^9^1 
294, joi n. I, 304, 305, 330, 3JI 

Pheidon of Corinth, 181 

AtWfU, 308 

Pbeiecrates, MetaUeis, cited 51 n.2 

Pheron, 97 n. 1 

Philadelphia, ijon.7 

Philaidae, Philalds, 33, 63 

Philemonides, 12 

Philetairos, 284-286, 288 

Philip of Macedon, 36, 5411.1, 281, 
3J0 

Philip, »on of Butacides, 239, 255 

Philippi (Macedonia), 39n.4, 50 

Philippi (A.), Beitrage xti eittir Ge- 
ahichte d. Attischen Biir^rrechtes, 
cited 329 

Philistus, 30 

Philochorus, cited 3611.3, 39, 65, 
66n.j, ii4n.J 

Philokypros, tyrant of Soli, 158, 
303 n. I 

Philalag. Oboxrtme, see Hirschen- 

F/aklogus, see Foerster, Forchhammer, 

Gutschmid, Landwehr, Unger 
ib^onoTTis, 126 
Philostratu$, yita Af^iomi, cited 



240, 246, 



i5in.4 
Phocaea, i3an. 6, 

282 n.i 
Phocians, 22 
Phoenicia, Phoenicians, 87, 89, 90 n.4, 

930.4, 106, 120, 239, 27gn.2, 293, 

3*1 n- 5,314, jij, 316 n.3 
Phoenician standard, 131 
Phoronid, 44 n.4 
Aopria, 68, 89 
Photius, cited 190.3, 54n.2, n.4, 

S6n.4, 700.5, 7tn.i, 79n.z, 

iSin.r,is7n.2, 326n.9, 327, 328, 

330 n. 3 



Phrygia, 49, 62n.4, 140, 146, 147, 

i5Sn.2, 208,21311.4, 293 
Phye, 51, 52, 54, s_S' S^-^> ^9' 
droXii T( Ka'i iftparpia, 217 
Pianchi, 88n. i, 9;, 98, 9911. 3, 

piece work, 20 
Pi-emro, 106 n. 3 

S. Pietro in Carcere, church of, 

Piganiol (A.), yournal d. Strvanls, 
cited 335 

Pigres, 58, 59, 62 

Pillan of Herakles, 68 

itiitnpifiu. Si 

Pindar, 9-10, 290; IslAmiani, cited 
i56n.i; Nenuans, cited 17711.7; 
OfyiHpians, died ion. 1, n.i; Py. 
Ikians, cited 1011.3, 275, 2890.1, 
336Q. I; Schol. Nemeans, cited 
i5Sn.2, 259-261; Schol. O^n/ionJ, 
cited 1570.6, 1760.3,182, 1860.2, 
i95n.3, i7jn.5i Schol. PytkUuis, 

Piodaros, tyrant of Ephesus, 272, 273 

Pin2a (G.), BulUltine delta Commissiom 

ArcheologUa Mtntkipale di Roma, 

cited 221 n. 2,2240. 5, 243, 336 n. 1, 

n.2, 338n.ij Monumtitti Antk/ii, 

cited 244n.i, 252, 3380.2; Rot' 

mischt Millri!ungtH,-r3ie& 243 

Pipin, diploma, cited, 261 n.2 

piracy, 70, 71, 119, 292, 32in.5, 324, 

Pisa (Italian), 2; (Peloponnesian), 159, 
i6d 

PlMmiilki, see Psarometichus (As- 
syrian form) 

Pitane, 28 5 

plague, 92 

plain, parly of the, 35, 47, 48, 291, 

307. 3" 
PUka,4i 
Plass {H, G.), Die Tyraanis, cited 

700.2, 710.5, 1980.9, 269, 

2720.4 
Plataea, 26; in Libya, 68 
Plainer (S. B,), Topograpky of Rtme*, 

cited 14711.5, 24811.1 
Plato, 6, 28 n. I, 19, 280, 181, 283, 

286, 288, zgo; Alcibia4irs, cited iS^ 

.^HtaMr, cited iSf Jpoiagy, cited 18; 

Crilias, cited 16, 40, 3080.2, 309; 

Gorpaj, cited ig, 2080. Ij W(j*^a/-- 



cAai, cited ]oij Laws, cited i6, 
18, 176 n. I, 181 n. 3, 290; Letters, 
cited jon. I, iSgn. 8, iSon. i, 
2S3 11.3; Mrac, cited i4n.5, S5n. i; 
Minus, cited 356 n. i j Phaedo, cited 
l6ii.i; Phaedrui, cited 198; Pm- 
tagoras, cited i6n.7, 189 n.S; J?f. 
public, cited 18, 2011.6, 24 n. 5, 
i6, 17, iSn.4, D. 5, 2911. 6, 30, 
1290.3, 14J, 149, 151, 18911.8, 
]02, 304; Timaeus, cited I22n.i, 
21411.4; Schol. Hippias Migor, 
cited 190 n. I J Schol. Pkaednts, 
cited 198 n. 3 
Plautua, Ci^trvi, cited t2n.3 
plebeians, 216, 21711.2, 223-225, 227, 
128, 230, 233, 234 

BX.KTai, 2DO 

Pliny, Natural History, cited 1711.3, 
40D.9, 44n. I, 68 n. I, 7c 

7111.2, 8on.6, 8711.1, 121 
u9n-7. '35n'4. 146. 171 

21511.2, 217, 218, 220, 222 

2^4 n. 5, 216 n. 3, 228 □. I, 
n.4, 2j8n.3, 140 n. I, 24^ 
263 n. 5, 266, 275 n. 2, n. 5, 3 1 . n. 1 

frXoIot, 269 

Plotheia, 38, 41 n. 3, 45 

ploughoien, 20 

irX-in-.™, 269 

Pbutis, Plonlis (?), 269 

Plutarch, zz, 39, 181, 183, 196, 269) 
Lives: AgeiilaU!, cited 20 i Aralus, 
cited 336 n. 1; Bnitus, cited 129 
n. 2; Calo Major, cited 166 n. 6j 
CiitiTn, dted 5011.7, 5911.1; De- 
metrius, cited 93 i Demastheites, 
cited i2n.6; Dia, cited zii,Ti.ii 
Fabius Maxirnus, cited 162 r 
16411.1; Lycurgus, cited 3361: 
Lysander, cited 13, 58, i62t 
16411.1) Nikias, dted 12 r 
15111.2; Numa, cited 160, 222; 
Pericles, cited 1311.3, 14, 15, 17, 
49n. 2, jaa. 5; Phacian, dted 
33611.1; Poplicala, cited ii3n.5, 
J37n-Si Rimulus, cited 23811.3; 
Solan, cited 12 n. i, 13, 16 o. 5, 
34n.4, 3511.1, n.2, 11.5, 37n.6. 

4911.3, 63n.3, 65n.6, i69n.i, 
17011.4, 308, 3090.4. 328n.j; 
ThemistocUs, cited 46; Theseus, 
cited 16 n. 4, 329 n. 3; Timokait, 
cited 302n.6, 3360.1; Moralia; 
de Alexandri Magni Fortuna out 
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Virtttle, dted 15811.6; Amatoriae 
Narratiorus, cited 180; ArruUorms, 
dted 3511.2, 37n.6, 27511. Ij - 
Apophthegmata Lacimica, cited 57 
n. s, ijon. 4; de Ei apud Del- 
phas, cited 1 89 n. a ; de Exilio, 
cited 168, 19911.5; de Fortuna Ro- 
manorum, cited 2380.3; Instituta 
Laconica, cited 336 n. 1 ; de Iside et 
Osiride, cited 100 n.4, n. 8; de 
MaJignitate Herodoti, cited 191Q.3, 
195 n. 1, i63n.5; dt Mulitrum 
Virtutibus, cited 49n.i, I23n.5, 
1400.3, 278n.5, 279n.2; Paral- 
tela, cited 2750.2; Paroemia, dted 
76n.6, 77n.2, n.4; Praecepta Ge- 
rendae Reipubiicae, cited jfn.z, 
370.6, 2760.3; cum Principibus 
PMlosBphandum, cited 2760.3; de 
Pylhio Oracuto, dted Ij6n. j, 

1370.1, 167; Quaesti,mes Gra^cae, 
cited 69 n. 3, n. 5, 14411.6, 1450,4, 

cited 3370.1, n.5; Rsgum et Im- 
peratarurn Apophthegmata, cited 
17911.3, 2080.4; Seplem Sapientum 
Cantduium, cited 10411.3, 1240.1, 

1910.2, 195, 197, 198, 2070.3, 
213 0.4; de Sera Numims Vindicta, 
cited 2570-1. 2620.4, i7S°"i 
de Tranquiltitate Animi, dted 
1340.4; de fita et Poesi Homeri, 
cited 1340.2; de Vitioso Pudore, 

Poehlmann (R.), GescUchte d. socialen 

Fragen u. des Sociatismus i. d. 

aniit. Welt.cixed 40. 2, 267, 269 n. 5 ; 

Grundriss der griechischen Ge- 

schichte, dted 370. 7, 1920. r, 

304 n. 3 
polemarch, 194, 196, 197, 158, 270, 

173, 500. 3^71-9 
Polledrara, 1190.3 
PoUujt, cited 130.5, 19,540.2, 5711.5, 

1290.2, n.7, 1380.1, 14311.3. 

1471-3. 151 n-i. 1551-'. ■S''nr. 

iggn.e, n.7, n.g, n.9, 20on.2, 
264, 2820.2, 3200.4, 3260,8, 
n.9, 327, 328 

B-fiXor (com), 57 

Polyaeoos, cited too. 6,200.4, 51 1.2, 
52, 690.5, 7on.2, 90n,i, 960.4, 
1400.3,1450.3, i47n.5, 2M0.6, 
2590.2, 271 n, 1,273, 1740.4.275- 
I7«. »83 n- 3 
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Polybius, cited 45n. j, iS9n.4, 
i9£n.5, 109, 110, Z1511.1, 216, 
17511, 2, 28511.4, 301 n.6, 305,306, 
3j6n.. 

Polycharmua, cited lo], tiS, 119 

Polycrsces, 10, 14, 21, 2411.5, 31, 49, 
61, chap, ni passim, 123, 124, 169, 
177, 115, i6on.5, 167. 1700.7, 
292, 30311.2, 305 

Pompey, 23, 32 

Pontic amphorae, 246 

"pony" (coin), 57 

Pope, 304 { see also papal 

popu lares, 225 

Tr6pv'j, 139 

Poiphyrius, dt Antra Nynpharum, 

Ponio (G.), / apselidi, cited 170.5, 
3in.i, 1920.1, i94n.6, 196, 
197 n.4 

Poseidon, i69n.2, 305 

Postumius Tubertua, Postiimii, 337 

Poiamos, Potamioi, 4411.3, 50 

iroTlj/JHI, 80 

Pocidaea, 190 n. 3 

potteries, 21, 115, 207, 210, 214, 263 

potters, 20, i39n.2, 186, 207-211, 
217, 222, 243-246, 195, 313 

potter's wheel, 1S6, no 

pottery, 34, 53, 87, .05-119, 12111.5, 
1390.1, 163, 164- 167-170. 174, 
175, 185-1S7, 200-203, 2OS-10S, 
210, 2i2n.S, 214, 241-245, 248, 
251, 252, 255, 263, 287, 295, 314- 
32s. 3J3-33S 

Pottier (E.), 2450. ij Musie du 
Limvrt, Catalogue jes Vases An- 
tiques, cited 3210.4, 0.6; Vasei 
Antiques du Louvre (Album), 
242 n.i, 2550.3, 335(ap»rfSaglio, 
Diet. d. Antiq., cited 201, 3151-1. 

Poulsen (F.), Difylongraber, cited 
3150.1, n.3, 3160.7, 321; Der 
Orient u. die ftiihgriechische Kunst, 
cited 93 o. 3, n, 4, 1 12 n. i, 1 19 

praediliei, 219 

Praeoeste, 21911.3, 2380.3 

Praaiae, 3J0 

Preller, Archmlogiscke Zeitung, cited 
.9S11.9 

priest, 92, 271 n- J. 30J. 305 

pritnores ciuitatis, 227 

Prio2 (H.), Fimde aus Nauiratis, cited 
920.2, 109, no, 1110.2, ii2n,i. 



ir7n.4,i>.s,i20n.i,n.2,i23n.i2, 

llin.g, 3150.2, 0.5, 3160.4,11.8, 

0.10,3200.6 
private coioage, 141, 142, 143, 150, 

152,294 
Procles of Epidaurus, 167 
Proclus, Comment, ia Platonis Ren- 

publicam, cited 1510,4; in Ti- 

nturam, cited 160.7 
Prodicus, cited 190.4 
TTpotrritK Tov 6iifiov, irpiMTTanjs, 27, 

271 
Proto-Attic pottery, 9211.2, 113, 315, 

318, 319, 321 
Proto-Qirinthiaii pottery, 109, 117, 

163, 1S5, t86, 244n. I, 248, 249, 

263, 315-319,334 
Protogenes, 286-28S, 297 



Psammetichus (Psamtet) I of Egypt, 

chap. IV passim, 212, 214, 191, 

293, 298, 299 
Psammedchus II of Egypt, Stio. [, 

90 
Psammetichus III of Egypt, 88 n. i 
Psammetichus the Libyao, 920. 2 
Psammetichus, priest, 2120.6 
Psammetichus son of Tbeocles, 212 
Psammouthis, see Psammetichus tl 
Psaumis, ion. 2 
Psellus (M.), cited 3130.4 
Ptah, 97, 98 
Ptolemaic story, 1020.1 
Ptolemies, 160, 2030.4 
Ptolemy Keraunos, 284, 285 
Ptolemy, Geographike Syntaxis, cited 

122 n.4, 179 
Ptoon, Mt, 108 n. 2 
Publicola (Valerius), 229 n. i, 337 
Puoic Wars, 32, 233 
PylaJmenes, 48 
Pyrrhic War, 32 
Pythaenctus, cited 1670.4 
Pythagoras of Ephesua, 171, 271 
Pythagoras of Samos, 69 n. 1 
Pythes, 49, 140, 1470.1, 152, 293 
Pytheus, 140; see also Pythes 
Pythia, 1440.3 
Pythian games, 260-262 
Pytho, 137; see also Delphi 
pyxides, 248 

quarries, quarrying, 2 1, 224, 225, 2]0, 

IJ3. 137. 276, 295 
Quinoal, 253, 254 



Radet (G.), LaLySeetU Monde grec, 
cited 2, 7711.1, ijon.i, n.i, n.j, 
i3t, ijin-j, ij3n.4, iJ4'>-5. 
135- '3*' '38. n^a--^, '40. 141. 
■4jn-3> '44. I45n-^t n.J, n.4j 
1461 I47n,3, 14S, 173; Revue des 
Uni^ertiUs du Midi, cited 128 n. i, 
135, 14311.3, t59n.5 

Ramsay {W. M.), Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, cited 147 n. 3 

Ramses II, 87 n. 9, 101 

Ramies III, 44 n. 5 

Rayet (O.), Mmumentt de I'Art An- 
tique, cited 140 n, z, 153 n. 4 

Red Figure pottery, 1070.4, 108,204, 
326 n. 3, 335 

Red Sea, 87 

Regliog (K,), a^d Pauly Wissowa, 
14811.5, 156 n.2, i6in.3 

Regulini-Gamsi tomb, 93 n. 3, 243, 
13! 

Reiaach (A. ]■), Journal des Sarvanis, 

Reinach (S.), Cknmiques d'Orient, 
cited i47n. 3; Cultes, Mythes, et 
Religions, cited 169; Re'vue Archia- 
logique, cited 7011.3 

Reinach (Th.), L'Histoire par les 
Monnaies, cited i2Sn. 1, 12911. 3, 
I30n.2, 15911.5, 17211.4) Re'vue 
Numismatique, cited 16111.2, 
162 n.3 

Renaissance, 3, 31, 286 

Revillout (E.), Precis du droit egyptien, 
cited 9311.2; Les Rapports Ms- 
toriques et l^aux des Quiriles et des 
£gyfliens, cited 93 n. 4; Revue 
Egyptologique, cited loin.i, n.i, 
12311.7; Society of Biblical Archae- 
otogy Proceedings, cited iij n. 7 

Revue Arckiologique, see Dumont, 
Reinach (S.), Torr 

Revue de I' Instruction Publique rtt 
Be^que, see Brants 

Sevue des Universitfs du Midi, see 
Radet 

Revue ^gyptoloffque, see Revillout 

Revue d^tino^gie et de Sociol^e, see 

Ke-ynf Historique, see Waltz 

Revue Numismalique, see Babeloo, 

Reinach (Th.) 
rix, 103 
Rhagon, 38 
Rhegium, 74, 75, 210 
Rheinisches Museum f. PMlolegie, see 
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Beloch, Gelzer, Hirschfeld, Hol- 
werda, Koehkr, Meyer {E.}, Ruehl 

Rheneia, 70, 71, iij 

Rhitcona (Mykalessos), 106-108, 109 
n.4, Jio, ri3n.i, 114, 248, 335 

Rhodes, 109, iiz, 114, 11911.3, 
i7in.,, ■17)1.4 

Rhodian pottery, see Milesian pottery 

Rhodopis, 56 n.3, 68 

Rhoecus, 69n.i, 76, gon.6 

de Ridder (E.), de Ectypis quibusdam 
aeneis quae faho uocantur Argiuo- 
CorinlAiaca, cited 3i6n.9 

Ridgcway (W.), Ori^n of Metallic 
Currency and Weight Standards, 
cited 13111.3, i+Sn.6, 150, 160, 
170-1 71 i Companionto Greek Studies, 
cited I28n. 2, 15011. 5J yoiirna/ o/" 
Hellenic Studies, cited 171; Numis- 
matic Chronicle, cited 129 n. 7 

ringof Gyges, 145-151, 293; of Midas, 
146, 151; of Minos, 169; of Poly- 
crates, 7onJ 3, B3, 169; of Venetian 
doge, 169; rings as money, 148, 149, 
171 n. 1, 293 ; rings (seal), 1 50 

Riviera, 3(1 

Rivista di Storia Antica, see Costanzi 

RizTO (G. E.), Z4S n. i ; BuUetltno della 
Commissione Archeologica Munici- 
fale di Roma, cited 243 n. 4, 244, 
246, 247 

road makers, 14 

roads, 130, 136, 1900.3, 132, 133, 173 

Roberts (E. S.), Introduction to Oreet 
Epigraphy, cited 106 n. 7, 12311.9 

Rock^llers, iz 

Roemisehe Milteilungen, see Mitteilun- 
gen des deutschen archdologiscAen 
instituts in Rom 

Rohde (E.), Psyche, cited 3360 i 

Roland, 193". 7 

Rome, Romans, I2n.3, 14, 1511. 6, 
2on.2, 22n.3, Z3, 25, 31, 63n.4, 
65 n.3, 149, 160, 162 n.3, i8jn.6, 
207, 211, chap. VIII ^o/nn, 261 0.2, 
177, 27s, 287-189, Z9S, 196, 198, 
303. 33*-338 

Roman Empire, 13911.2, 232; Em- 
perors, 60, 303 

Romulus, 197, 19S, 109, Z2t a. 7, 

rope makers, 14 

Roscher (W. H.), Lexiton, cited 

336n.2 
de Rougi (^-)i Inscription Historique 

du roi Pianchi MMamoun, cited 
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96 n. 1; Nstke dt iptilijHts trxUs 
hUmgtyphirpai r^tmment publih 
par M. Grtene, cit^ 99a.;;, a. 4; 
(ed. J. de Rougf) Ckrtstamathit 
£gyptimne, cited 95 n. 3 

de Rougi (J.), &t»de sur let texus 
giographtquei du umpie d'Edfou, 
cited 99I1-] 

royal road, great mad, ijo, 136, 173 

Rud Amen, kg Ammeru 

Rueh], Rheimschts Muteum, dted 
56 n. I 

Rufous (or Eaitern) Swallow, ziin.4 

Rutiia, I, no, iim.i, 114, 141, iSy 

Rylandi Library, Manchester, Cata- 
logue of Grrei Papyri, dted 66 n. 2 ; 
Catal^ue oftht Demotic Papyri, see 
Griffith 

SabacoQ (Shabaka), %% a. i, 93, 96, 97 
Sacred War, 65, 66, 24711.1, 2580.4, 

259-161, 264 
Sadyattes, King, i45"-3 
SadyattCT, merchant, 137, 138, 152 
Saguo (E.), Dictionnaire dei Antijuil/s 

grecquei et romainei, cited 4411.5, 

46n,7, s^Q" 



31711. 



20J, 



aiS"' 



Sail, 87-89, 96,-98, 100, 103 n.i, 104, 

lion. 3, 123, 124 
Sailedynaaty, 88, 95, 97, 99-103, 105, 

i«t-ii4, i2Sn.3, 212. 214. 19J 
Salamis, z6, 29 n. i, 166 n.i, 168, 

3*611.3, 318 
von Sallet (A.J, Zeitschrifl f. Numii- 

natii, dted 7511.1 
Sallust, dted 32411.5 
Salonika, 190 n, 3 
Salvioli (G.) (French translation by 

Bonnet (A.)), Le Capitaiitme dam 

le Monde Antijue, cited 5, 2300.3, 

n.5 
Samaina, 70, 74, 75, 84 
Samnite War, jx 
Samoa, Samians, 14, 21, 33, 49, chap. 

Ill passim, 86, no, 112, 116, 117, 

114, 15011.6, 151, 177, 178, 115, 

151, 2660.1, 167, 191, 3240.6, 

32s. 326 
Samian pottery, see Fikellura 
Samtavi Tafnekht, 100 
Samwer (C), Geschichle des Aileren 

roemiscien MSaxnxxsens, dted 219 



De Sanctis (G.), AttMfi, cited 340.2, 

51 n. 4, 328, 329; Jaumal des 

Safuanls, dted 249 
Sandys (J.), ed, 'K8jpraii»v HoXirfio*, 

dted 350.2, 370.7 
Sappho, 56n.3, 104, 120 
sarcophagus, 146 D. 7 
Sardis, i, 33, 58, 76, 83, 129-131, 

135, 1380.9, 139, 140, 152, 187, 

191 n. 3, 173 
Sargon of Akkad, 197 
Saronic Gulf, i69n.4, 1S2, 3*9^331 
satni (title), 97 
Satoi Khaoiois, 97, 100-102 
Satni Tafnekhte, loi 
Satrai, 59 o. i 

satrap, satrapy, 83, 132, 2700.7 
Satricum (Cooca), xi9n.4, 246 
SatyruB, dted 156 
Saulmugina, 990.3 
Saxon, see Anglo-Saxon 
Sayce (A. H.), ed. Herodotus, dted 

87n. II, 890.3, 900.1, 9.n.4i 

Emyclapaedia Britannica, dted 

1970-5, 
ScandioaTiao, 1380.1 
scarabs, 105, 106, 109, 1180.1, 

1190.3,124 
Schiaparelll, Momimenii Antichi, dted 

930.3, n,4 
Schoemano (G. F.), de Comitiil Athe- 

niensium, died 400.5; yahrbUther 

f. C/assiscie Philologie, dted 326 

n.6, 3280.3, 319 
Scholia, see under authois concerned 
Schow (N.), ed. Heiychius, cited 312 

Schrader (E.), Cuneiform hstripHim 

and the out Testament, cited 980.3 
Schubert (R.), Cesckichte dtr Kimige 

'Von Lydim, dted 1350,4, 1380.7, 

144, 1450.41 Geschichle des Aga- 

thokles, cited 2090.3, n.4, 2100.1, 

0.4 
Schubriog (J.), de Cypselo CorintManm 

tyrannoydied 19411.3, 1960.5,197, 

198 n. 9, i99n.io. Ill 
Schwetghaeuser (J.), ed. Atheoaeus, / 

dted 1700.1 
Schwdofurth (G.), see Erioaa 
Scotland, iSx 
sculptors, sculpture, 14, 53nLi, 81, 

101, ii8, io6, iz8n.], 0.4, 252, 

253, 263, 185, 301 
Scyllis, 2630.5 
(Pseudo-) ScymnuB, dted 910.1 



Scythia, 71, 171 

sea power, 68, 70-73, 8i-8j, 87, 95- 
97, 103, 165, 168, 169, 177, 184, 
311-]]! ; see also thalassocracy 

seals, i49-'Si 

secessions, 117, 133, 13511.1, 196 

Seeck. (O.), Klio, cited 340.1, 5]ii.», 
56 n. a 

Seeley (J.), ed. I.ivy I, cited i^6 n. i 

Segesca, So n. 5 i see also Egestaeans 

Seleucus, Seteucidi, 284, 2S5 

Selinus, 26 j 

Sem of Ptah, 98, 100 

Semachos, Semacheion, Senucbidai, 

tn)ii.avTpov, 150 

Semites, 278 o. 2 

Semitic origin of ;^ira)v, 333 n. 2 

Sennacherib, 91, 97, 100, jtj 

serfe, I J, 24 

Servilius Abala, 230 

Servius, ad yergil. Aiiaid., cited 

2240.5, 2380.3, jiin.i, 336, 

3371-1 
SerTius Tullius, 218-223, 2240.5, 

2380.2, n.3, 245, 246, 249, 29; 
seruua rex, 149 
Sethon, Sethos, 88 n. i, 92, 93, 97-103, 

1050.2,292,293, 3030.1 
Seti I, 870.9 
setoii, 97 

Seven against Thebes, 262 
seven sages, 189 
Seveooaks, 12; 0.3 
Shabaka, see Sabacon 
Shabataka, SSn. i, 97, 980.3, n.4, 

1250.3 
Sharpe (S.), History of Egypt', cited 

itio.3 ^ 
sheep breediog, 266 
shel^l, 132, 133 
Shelley (P. B.), trans. Euripides, 

Cyclops, cited 40 o. 9 
Shepoepet, 99 n. 3 
shipbuilders, shipbuilding, 20, 6z, 

68, 70, 75, 184, 271, 292, 309, 324, 

325, 326 
ships, 164, 169, 242, 3150.3, 317 
shires, 137 

shoemakers, lo, 1330.6 
shops, 135, Z18, 124, 247 
Sicily, Sicilian, 10, 30, 45, 75, Son. 5, 

112, 18011.4, >Si> iSi, 187, 189, 

209, 220, 22B, 239, 265, 173-17S, 

i84n.i, 315 
Siceliot Greek, 1240,5 
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Sicyon, 18, 6S, 157, 178-180, 186 n.i, 
193. I'Si 257-164 passim, 193, 
296, 304, 3060.1, 316, 317, 
33S11.1 



Sieveking (H.), Vierte^ahrsckrift f. 
Social- u. WirUckafis-GackickU, 
cited 3, 26 n.2, 2670. i, 304 n.4 

Sieveking (J.J and Hackl (R.), Die 
ionigliche Vasemainmlung zu Mtten- 
chen, cited 251 n.3, 151 n.i, 334 

Sigeium, 63 

Sigismund, Emperor, 3 

signaial, 218 

silphium, 740.3 

silver, 800.4, *■> '44'i'J> i77> 
curreacy,4, 18,57, 58,61, 117, 128, 
i3'-i33. 14°. IS'- '5!' '640. 1, 171, 
218, 219, 2ion.4, 111, 294! mines, 
38-40, 47, 540. 1, 590.1, 61, 68, 
171, 191; see also Laurium 

Sinope, 50, 1350.7, 171 

Siphnos, 2430.1 

Siphoiao mines, 44 o. 5, 46, 47 

Sipylus, Ml, 129 

SitXMngsbericfite d. preussischea Akadi- 
mie d. Wissenschaften vu Beriin, see 
Koehkr, Wiegand 

SitxuHgsberichte d. b^erischen Akade- 
mte d. iVissrnschaften tat Muencken, 
see Wecklein 

SitzsingibencAle d, Akadersie d. Wis- 
senschaften in Wien, see Bauer, 
Klein 

Sin (J.), Numismatic Chronicle, cited 
53n.i, 560.1, 64, .180.4, "3' 

Skabala (1 Kavalla}, 37 

SkapteHyle, 500, 



Skidd aw, 40 

akyphoi, 248, 334 

slaves, slavery, slave labour, 12, 13, 
'5' 18-23, JDo-3. 45' 47n.7, 48, 
51, 67, 79, tson.6, 1510.2, 
1870.8, 191, 191, 118, 111-115, 
234, 135, 166, 180-282, 284, 187; 
see also helots, Tttvi'TT.n, serfs, thetea 

slave revolts, 23, 45, 2340.3 

smelting, 44, 48 

Smith (G.), Assurbanipal, cited 88 n.i, 
910.7, 990.3, ioin.2, 1430.2, 
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Smith (W.). DUtionaty of Greet and 
Roman Bii^raphy and Mythology, 
cited 33611.5 

■miths, 14, 17, 20, 123, 225 

Smyrna, 77, 130, 131 

Snooks, Mrs, 125 n. 3 

Snowdon, 4a 

Socitly of Biblical Archatoli^ Proceed- 
ingi, see ReviUouc 

SocioKgkal Rrvifw, see Zimmcm 

Socrates, 17, iS, I9n.4 

Soli, 15S 

Solon, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, z8, 33— 
15.49. Jjn. 1,630.3, 6j, 95 n. 1, 
1500.3, 158, :66, 170-172, 
2s8n.4, 161, 290, 301, 3ojn.i, 
30S, 309 Q. 4, 317, 31S; cited 7, S, 
90.3, 14, iB It. I, 48, 55 

Solonium, 23911.5 

Sophanes, 174 

Sophocles, ^n^^^f, dttd tx^i Oedipus 
Tyrannus, cited 9, 1 74 n. 3 j frag- 
menm cited i6n.7, 313 

Sosias, 51 

Sostratos, 68, 177 

Soui-n.icAt ynv^ris, 41, 44 

Sourdille (C), H/rodote el la Religion 
d'Sgypte, cited 98 n. 3 

n-^fa, 82 

Spain, I, 46, 68, 117, 177 

Sparta, Spartans, 20, 23-25, 45, 53, 
57, 6in,4, 74D.s> 84, .i44n.4, 
16411. 1, (7S~»77. t78n«, 180, 
19611.5, 2J9, 16311.5, i8a, J30, 
33a. JJ3. 3j6n.l 

Spartacus, 13 

Spermos, 135, 136, 152, 293 

ir4> inyiu 149 

Spiegelberg, Orientalische Litteratur' 
xeitttng, cited 1250.3 

yiits as coins, 149, 161-164 

Spun us Cassius, see Cassius 

Spurius Maelius, see Maeliui 

Staffordshire, Son.6 

Stai? (V.), 318 

Stallbaum (G.), Platonis Meno, cited 
8sn.i 

Standard Oil Company, 5, 26 

stater, 57, 130, I3in.3, 137; see also 
daric, Croeseids 

Slatius, Thebais, cited 308, 309 
statuettes (figurines), iiS, 119 
Stein (H.), ed. Herodotus, cited 510.3 
ari^ayoi, im^vovaku, <rrnp<irri- 
4^poi ijptas, 55-57 



StephanusByzantin US, cited 37, 38 n.4, 
40 n. z, 41 n. 3, 68 n. 7, 96 n. 4, 
loj, 104, I35n.j. iiin.i, 313 

Stephinates, S8 n. i, 98, 99, 100 

von Siem (E.), ZeiucArifi f. aegypl- 
ische Sprache, cited ii5n.j 

Stesichorus, i75n.4; cited 1770.6 

stove, 204, ZO5 

Strabo, cited 40, 410.3, n.4, 54.0.1, 
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